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THE BEOTHERS. 



A TALE OF THE CANADIAN BORDER. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE SETTLERS IN THE BUSH. 

Sail across the Atlantic, up the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence, past 
Quebec, won by Wolfe for England, and fair Montreal, through the Lake 
of the Thousand Islands into that of Ontario, on the western shore of 
which, land, and, pushing on amid the tall trees of a North American 
forest, see a tilted waggon containing a pleasant-faced young woman, 
several children, and household furniture and stores, drawn by a team of 
horses, and driven by a sturdy British yeoman, John Hunter by name. 
On he trudged, whip in hand ; now talking to his wife ; now cutting a 
joke with his children ; now speaking to his horses ; and now going 
ahead, to see that the road was clear for the progress of his waggon. 
The day was drawing to a close, and no signs of civilisation were to be 
seen. 
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*^ These are wild parts, Susan, Til allow ; but we must be near the 
location by this time, and we shall find shelter there for you and the 
children," he remarked in a cheerful tone. 

Susan had made no complaint, but he knew that she must be as anxious 
as he was to reach the settlement for which they were bound before 
nightfall. 

At length, having gone on. a few paces ahead, he saw before him a log 
hut in the middle of a clearing, with the smoke curling up out of the 
chimney at one end. He pulled aside the bars which served as a gate in 
the fence surrounding it, and drawing his cart through and replacing them, 
he, without hesitation, walked up to the door of the hut. The sound of 
the cart wheels attracted the attention of the owner, who stepped into the 
porch. The two looked at each other earnestly for a moment, and then^ 
grasping hands, wrung them cordially. 

"What, John, is it you yourself?" exclaimed the owner of the hut. 
** My missus will be truly glad to see you, that she will. Come, Jane, 
come and see who we have here." 

Jane, who was preparing supper at the fire, on hearing these words 
hurried out, with a frying-pan in one hand, and a fork in the other. 

" Why, Bob Munday and Mrs. Munday too ; I am glad to meet with 
you out here," cried John, when his surprise and pleasure allowed him to 
speak. 

Bobert Munday was a Wiltshire man, and had been the friend of John's 
early days. He had married, and come out from the old country, some 
years before. He was now possessed of a farm of his own, of which he 
had cleared nearly twenty acres. Mrs. Hunter and all the little ones 
were lifted out of the cart, and a happy party were soon assembled round 
Bobert Munday's table. The fare was not over delicate, but it was plen- 
tiful ; and all, young and old, were well disposed to do justice to it. 
Bobert had six children, boys and girls in equal numbers, and their rosy 
complexions and fat cheeks did credit to the air of Canada. 

"But how comes it that you, John Hunter, are out in this wild 
country ?" asked Robert Munday. " Why, I looked upon you as as well- 
to-do a young farmer as any in Wiltshire ; and I mind, too, that there 
wasn't a better player at single-stick or a stauncher friend in a row than 
you." 

" It is easy told why I am out here," was the reply. " I did what the 
wise king of Israel advises us not to do ; I put my hand to a bit of paper^ 
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and went security for a man who played me false. There was nothing to 
do for it but to leave the old country ; and with heavy hearts Susan and 
I, with our little daughter Mary, crossed the Atlantic. We first got to 
Montreal, and then we came on to the Bice Lake, where I took service 
with a gentleman for two years, to learn the ways of the country, and to 
save money. We have done both, and now we have started away to buy 
land, and settle in a home of our own." 

" You have done well, John," said Robert Munday ; " and it won't be 
my fault if you don't settle near here." 

The next morning, at an early hour, John and Bobert went out pro- 
specting. They were not long in fixing on a location. It was somewhat 
undulating, with maple, bass wood, and butternut chiefly growing on it. 
There was a stream running through it, which fell into a river, emptying 
itself into Lake St Clair. No more eligible spot could have been 
selected ; it was close, also, to Munday's farm. John was perfectly satis- 
fied. The agent's hut was but a few miles back, eastward. John set off 
immediately, accompanied by Munday; and before night he found himself 
possessed of a fine piece of land, which he hoped, by persevering industry, 
to convert into as good a farm as his heart could desire. His first care 
was to cut down timber to build a log hut to shelter his family. This, 
with the help of Munday and other neighbours, who gladly came in to 
lend a hand, was soon done. This friendly gathering of settlers to help 
each other in any work to be done is called " a bee." Further help being 
afforded, John was able to clear ground sufficient for a crop of potatoes, 
and even one of wheat. No one laboured harder, and there seemed every 
prospect of his reaping an adequate reward. The winter came round. 
He and his family were well clad, and the log hut was warm, and they 
defied the cold. Day after day tall trees were seen to fall before John's 
persevering axe, and wider and wider grew the circle of cleared land. 
John a^d Susan worked hard, but they knew that man is born to toil, and 
they worked on with willing hands and cheerful minds, and before many 
years were over they fdlmd themselves surrounded with all the comforts 
they could desire. The log hut had grown into a log house with four 
rooms ; they had twenty acres under cultivation, surrounded by a snake 
fence, and a dairy with six cows. I need not enumerate more of their 
possessions. What I have said will show that they were substantial 
settlers. They were no longer solitary as at first. Besides Munday's 
family, several others had taken land within a mile or two of them on the 
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righty and on the left, and to the eastward ; but none had gone westward 
of them. In those days the country did not become settled so rapidly as 
at present. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE ATTACK OF THE BED SKINS. 

John and Susan Hunter had now a family of eight children. The two 
eldest boys, Benjamin and David, had grown into stout, active lads, 
and were ten years of age. They could help their father in the fields, 
tend the cows, and ride the horses at full gallop through the woods, to 
look after stray cattle ; while Mary was of great assistance to her mother 
both in the dairy and the house, and in looking after the children. John 
used to say that he did not mind hoy^ many little ones might be given 
him ; the more he had, the richer he should be, for they could all learn 
to work and help him. I fear that the same cannot be said of many 
families in England. He did not, however, altogether neglect their edu- 
cation. During the winter evenings he gave the elder ones such instruc- 
tion in book learning as he was able, so that by this time both Mary and 
her two twin brothers could read very nicely, and were not altogether 
ignorant of the past and present state of the world, while even the younger 
ones were making some progress. They were obedient to their parents, 
and did their best to learn ; and that was a great thing. Their great 
want, and they felt it, was a place of worship. There was none within 
twenty miles of them. They accomplished the journey once a year, when 
each successive child was taken there to be baptized ; and occasionally, but 
rarely, a minister of the Gospel found his way to their location. They, 
however, on most Sundays in the year, met together for prayer and praise; 
and either Hunter or another settler, who was the best scholar among 
them, read a sermon from a well-thumbed volume possessed by onaof the 
community. Those meetings wrought a blessing, and were a source of 
comfort to them all. On these occasions, young and old, the parents and 
children, all assembled ; and generally a barn or shed was turned into a 
nursery, where the younger part of the community were collected, under 
charge of two or three of the women, who took it in turn to act as nurses. 
One Sunday morning, most of the families in the neighbourhood had 
collected in Munday's house. After prayers, just as they were about to 
return to their homes, a violent storm came on. The greater number 
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were anxious to get home, for they had left their dinners in their ovens, 
or ready to cook, while Mrs. Mundaj could not very well* supply food for 
all. Mrs. Hunter and her two youngest children, with Mary, had come 
in the cart. They, therefore, it was arranged, should return home, as 
they could shield themselves from the wet, while Mrs. Munday undertook 
the charge of the rest, who. had walked, with the exception of Ben and 
David, who, hardy little fellows, cared neither for rain, nor cold, nor wet 
jackets, and had set off immediately the service was over to look after the 
cattlc> which, they thought, might have broken loose during the storm, 
and have gone off into the woods. Scarcely had John and his wife, with 
Mary and the two little ones, reached home, than unexpectedly the storm 
cleared up. They were sorry that the rest had not come with them. 
John, when he had put up his horse and cart, ascertained that, as he had 
feared, some of the cattle had broken loose, and the boys had undoubtedly 
gone after them. John had changed his wet clothing, and had taken 
dinner, some having been put by for the boys ; he and his wife seated 
themselves in the porch, and while Mary looked after the two infants, he 
read from the word of Grod, commenting as he read. Some time passed 
by, and the boys did not return. He began to be slightly anxious about 
them, but only slightly, for they were such true, hardy backwoods-men, 
that he did not think it likely any accident had happened to them. 

'* I cannot help thinking about the Indians," said Mrs. Hunter. ^' If 
our poor, poor boys should have fallen in with them ! " 

'* Little fear of that, wife," answered John ; but Susan fancied that 
there was a slight want of confidence in the tone of his voice, as he con- 
tinued, *'It is a long time since any of the Bed Skins came this way in 
their war paint, and they then got such a lesson that they will not be 
willing to repeat their tricks." 

^' But they killed some of the white men, did they not ?" asked Susan. 

" Yes," said John, " they did ; but they paid dearly for their crime. 
iNot half their number got back ; the rest were shot down, or hung to the 
nearest trees where they were taken, like dogs." 

** Horrible," said Susan, shuddering. 

"As soon as the boys come back, I'll go and fetch the children," said 
John, after a pause. "How fresh and pleasant the air is after the 
storm." 

The sky was blue, the sun was shining brightly and warm, and the 
drops of rain still resting on the grass and leaves of the neighbouring 
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trees glistened as if nature had been sprinkled with a shower of diamonds. 
The husband and wife were silent for some time. They were both anxious. 
It was natural that they should be so. John opened the Bible again at 
the 66th Psalm. His eye fell on these words, '^ In God put I my trust : 
I will not be afraid what man can do unto me." He read them aloud. 
How calm and beautiful was the evening. Perfect silence reigned 
throughout the forest. It seemed, in truth, a Sabbath. Scarcely had 
John uttered the words I have just quoted from the Holy Scriptures, 
when the crack of rifles was heard, and the dull sounds of '^ thud, thudj 
ihud^^ in quick succession, as the bullets struck the logs on either side of 
the porch, warned him that enemies were near at hand. His first impulse 
was to snatch up the two infants, who were playing in front of the porch, 
and to shove them, with his wife and Mary, inside the hut. Then he 
looked anxiously around to discover from what direction his enemies 
were approaching. In the meantime, his poor wife was seised with fears 
most dreadful. 

" Oh, my poor, poor boys ! where are they?" 

John cast his glance around on every side. 

" There were three shots. If there are but three Red Skins, I will tackle 
with them," he muttered. " Wife — Mary — my rifle, powder-flask, and 
bullet-pouch. Quick, dears— hunting knife and hatchet." 

His voice seemed to reanimate his wife. She and Mary, pale and 
trembling though they were, brought him his weapons and ammunition. 
He seized his rifle, and sprang a few steps up a ladder which leaned 
against the cottage. Again he glanced around on every side. In another 
instant he leaped to the ground. He had caught sight of the Indians 
stealing from among the bushes of the forest immediately surrounding the 
clearing. 

" There are nine of them," he exclaimed. " They are too many to fight 
with." 

Taking hold of the ladder, he dragged it with him into the cottage. 
His wife gazed up anxiously into his eyes, as she clasped her two young 
babes to her bosom. His countenance was cahn, his cheeks were not pale, 
nor did his hand tremble. What an invaluable quality is perfect presence 
of mind. John Hunter possessed it to perfection. From the moment he 
had heard the crack of the rifies, he had been revolving in his mind what 
was best to be done. His first act on entering the cottage was to bar the 
door and the windows, and to drag some heavy furniture against them ; 
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the next was to place the ladder so that he could reach the highest part 
of the roof, which, in the kitchen end, had no ceiling. 

" Wife," he said, in a deep and sad, but firm voice, " you and Mary 
must hide yourselves, while I carry off the children, and lead the Bed 
Skins in pursuit of me. If I were to leave them with you, they would 
betray you, to a certainty, by their cries." 

** Oh, no, don't leave us, John ; Mary and I will go with you," cried 
Susan, imploringly. ^^ We can run as fast as you could with those dear 
ones in yout arms, and we will load your rifie and fight with you." 

'^ Impossible," exclaimed John, almost sternly. ^^ It cannot be done. 
Do you and Mary get into the root house. Stir neither hand nor foot^ 
and you will be safe. Not another word ; all our lives depend on it. I 
will get on to Munday's, and warn him. Quick, quick ; I will cover you 
up, and the Red Skins will not discover you." 

As in most houses in Canada, John had under the kitchen a large vault, 
in which, during winter, were stored the potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
other vegetables, to preserve them from the frost. Over the trap-door 
leading to it, a small heap of wood for immediate use had been piled up. 
This John rapidly removed. Opening the trap, he almost forced them 
down, handing them a loaf of bread and a jug of water, which stood at 
hand. Then, as quickly as possible, he replaced the wood, and strewed 
some handfuUs of sand and ashes round the spot, to deceive the quick 
eyes of the Indians, who, observing no footmarks, would fancy that no 
one had been near the spot. John then breathed more freely. He hoped 
that his wife and daughter were in safety : and he trusted to his own 
strength and courage, with Heaven's guidance, to carry his infants out of 
the reach of their enemies. 

CHAPTEB in. 

THE FLIGHT. 

John Hunter, had still much to do before he could commence his con- 
templated flight. Taking a game-bag from the wall, he placed his young- 
est infant in it, while he fastened a strap round the waist of the elder one, 
and slung them both over his shoulders. Thus prepared, with his trusty 
rifle in his hand, he looked through a chink in one of the windows. The 
Indians had almost reached the house. They were not approaching boldly, 
but were crouching down, creeping on hands and knees, and taking ad« 
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yantage of every bit of fence, hillock, fallen log, or shrub in their way. 
They were fuUy dressed, with feathers and war-paint, and each held his 
tomahawk in his hand. Three only, however, had rifles. For an instant 
John felt inclined to fire. He might pick off one, or perhaps two ; but, 
alas ! there were nine of the savage warriors. The delay might be dan- 
gerous, and involve his own destruction ; for the survivors would not fail 
to wreak a bloody vengeance. The mode in which the savages approached 
showed that they were aware that a brave man was in the house, and that 
they could not hope to rob or murder him without his making a desperate 
defence. Once John raised his rifle. " It will not do," he muttered, and 
retreated to the ladder. He ascended, and. began to remove with his axe 
the shingles which formed the roof, sloping on the opposite side to that on 
which the Bed Skins were approaching. This was quickly done, and a 
hole formed large enough for him to get through. The blows of the 
Indians' tomahawks sounded against the front door and windows. The 
kitchen door was closed. For some time the front door resisted their 
efforts. John stood on the top bar of the ladder. A loud crash was heard. 
He knew that the door had given way. He heard the Indians rush into 
the house. He sprang through the gap in the roof, and drawing the lad- 
der after him, tilted the other end down to the ground, to which, with his 
precious charges, he descended. Now for strength of muscle and unfailing 
breath ! Both muscle and lungs were to be tried to the utmost. John 
well knew that but few minutes could pass before the Indians would dis- 
cover that he had retreated. 

Away he sprang, feeling that not only his own life, but that of those he 
held dearest on earth, depended on his speed ; but scarcely had he gone 
ten yards, when a loud ^^ ugh " warned him that he was discovered ; and, 
turning his head, he saw that two of the cunning Indians, suspecting that 
he might thus attempt to escape, had come round, one on each side of the 
hut, to intercept him. One had a rifle ; the other had not. The one with 
the fire-arm, who was taking aim at him, was most to be dreaded ; he 
must settle with him first. He lifted his own weapon, and the moment 
before the other pulled his trigger, he fired. The rifle of the savage ex- 
ploded in the air as, with his arms stretched out above his head, he fell 
backwards. The other savage was now close upon him. John had no time 
to reload ; but seizing his rifle by the barrel, as the savage sprang at his 
throat, he brought the butt down with aU his force on his head, and the 
Bed Skin sank to the ground, stunned, if not killed ; and John, without 
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waiting to see if any more were following, rushed on in the direction of 
Mundaj's clearing. His great object— and he hoped that he had succeeded 
—was to induce the savages to believe that the other inmates of the cottage 
had gone before, and that he was merely bringing up the rear, and skirmish- 
ing to cover their retreat. 

He had got out of his own farm, and was entering the wild forest by 
the track which led to his friend's cottage. Hitherto no sound which led 
him to suppose that the Indians were following in his track had reached 
his ear. Ere he dived into the forest, he turned his head for an instant 
over his shoulder, to assure himself that he was not pursued, and to ascer- 
tain whether or not he should have time to reload his rifle. Dreadful was 
the anxiety of his mind all the time. He wished now that he could see his 
foes bounding after him, as this would have assured him that his wife and 
daughters had not been discovered. Eeloading his gun — facing his ene- 
mies as he did so — occupied but a brief space of time, then once more he 
resumed his flight. From a gentle height a little further on he could ob- 
tain a last glimpse of his cottage, which lay basking calmly in the rays of 
the evening sun. As he looked, he saw an Indian spring up from the spot 
where the savage he had knocked down lay, and follow at full speed in 
his track. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOUNG BACKWOODS MEN : THE CAPTURE. 

As Ben and David Hunter left Munday's clearing, they were joined by 
young Eobert Munday, and by Alick Simpson, the son of another settler, 
both rather older than themselves, and flne active and intelligent lads. 
Always living in the open air, and inured to heat and cold, they cared no 
more for the pelting rain than if it had been but a slight sprinkle of sea 
spray. Ben and David, on arriving at home, found that some of the 
cattle had strayed. Securing those that remained, they told their com- 
panions that they must go in search of them. 

" We will go with you and help," was the reply. " It will be very good 
fun, and we know that it is what you would do any day for us." 

So all the four boys set out together. They searched about in every 
direction ; but it was long before they discovered the trail of the cattle. 
They had gone some distance when Bobert Munday, the eldest of the 
party, stopped short, and began to examine the trail more carefully than 
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before. For his age, he was wonderfully well experienced in the ways 
of the backwoods. 

<< I don't like the look of things/' be exclaimed suddenly. '^ The cattle 
have been found by Indians, and driven off. This is the trail of Bed 
men, I am certain of that." 

'^ There's no doubt about it^" observed Alick Simpson, examining the 
marks. *^ If we had our rifles now we would follow them, and quickly 
make the savages give up the beasts." 

" More easily said than done," observed Munday. " What do you think 
about it, Ben and David ?" 

<< I think that we should go back as fast as our legs can carry us, and 
get father and all the neighbours to setoff after the Red Skins," answered 
Ben. 

" Tja for following the thieves," exclaimed David. " They are white- 
livered villains, and if we were to rush in among them, with thick sticks, 
we should put them to flight, I truly believe." 

The little fellow fully believed that he and his friends were able to cope 
with any savages. For boldness, daring, and invention no boy can sur- 
pass a true young backwoods man. 

" Well said, David," cried Alick. " I vote we go after them." 

Finally, against Munday's better judgment, all decided to follow the 
marauders, and to try and recover the cattle by themselves. Cutting some 
thick sticks, off they set again with as much glee as if there was no dan- 
ger to be encountered. 

Away they went in hot pursuit of the foe, and, though far more cau- 
tiously than before, yet not sufficiently so to elude the vigilance of people 
so wary and crafty as the Red Skins. The boys followed the trail closely. 
The marks at length were so fresh that they felt certain that they should 
soon come up with the thieves. 

" We must be within two or three hundred yards of them," said Robert 
Munday, calling a halt. '* Let us get sight of them, and then consult what 
is to be done." 

They now crawled on cautiously, when, approaching the upper edge of 
the side of a valley, they saw below them, not only their own cattle, but 
those of several other settlers, and half a dozen or niore Red Skins preparing 
to encamp. Munday thought that he saw them look up once or twice, 
towards where they were ; but as they continued their preparations for en- 
camping, he hoped that he might be mistaken. The four boys, therefore. 
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retired a little and sat down to consult what course to pursue. An old 
hickory tree grew near. Boy-like, they could not resist the temptation of 
gathering their caps full of the nuts, and cracking them while they talked. 
They had all four drawn their heads together, and in low Voices were 
proposing various plans of operation. Ben thought that it would be better 
to wait till the Indians were asleep; but Robert Munday was for rushing 
on them at once, claiming the beasts, and acting as if their friends were 
close behind them. One great fault they all committed : they too much 
despised their enemies. Ben Hunter's advice was the best. He pro- 
posed hurrying back as fast as they could go to their homes, to inform their 
fathers, who they knew would then set off in pursuit of the common enemy. 

" The Red Skin vermin I I would not take all that trouble about them,'' 
exclaimed David Hunter in a tone of disdain. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when a loud " ugh," heard close to 

their ears, made him and the rest look up, and they saw to their dismay six 

savage Indians, in their war paint and feathers, standing over them. To 

spring to their feet, and to endeavour to escape by flight, was the first 

impulse of the active boys ; but, as they did so, their arms were caught 

in the vice-like grasp of the Bed Skins, who at the same time flourished 

their tomahawks over their heads, intimating that they would kill them if 

they made any resistance. In a few minutes other Indians came up, and 

they found themselves helpless prisoners, in the hands of a large party of 

fierce-looking savages. 

(^Tobe continued.) 
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▲ TALE OF ANCIENT BOHE. BY A. H. BUBGESS AND W. K . 

Although the character of the Emperor Claudius, as a man and a 
monarch, was not such as could command the respect of the Romans, he 
was unremitting in his endeavours, not always by the most creditable of 
means, to ingratiate himself with his subjects. It was, therefore, with no 
little joy that in the year 51 (a.d.) he received intelligence that the 
Britons had been defeated in a great battle, and that their celebrated 
leader, Caractacus, had been taken prisoner. The name and fame of 
Caractacus had long been familiar " as household words," to the ears of 
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the Romans ; and Claadius considered that the success of his Armies over 
BO powerful an enemy, and the exhibition of a captive prince of renown 
so great, would tend to convince the disaffected that the fortunes of the 
Caesars had not deserted their house, nor the lustre of the Eoman arms 
grown dim. He accordingly directed that the British captives and spoils 
should be sent to Rome ; and determined that their entr/ into the city 
should be celebrated with all the ^'pomp and circumstance" of a 
triumph. 

On the day appointed for the entry of the captive Britons into the city, 
there was an immense concourse of people from all the surrounding 
country, to witness the spectacle of their reception in the Campus Martius. 
There, Claudius and his wife, in all the splendour of imperial state, were 
seated on two tribunals ; and the large space in front of the throne was 
surrounded by countless thousands of eager spectators. As the captive 
procession was about to enter the corona thus formed, an incident 
occurred, which attracted considerable attention. Before the procession 
came two Roman soldiers, armed from head to foot, and bearing between 
them, suspended from the middle of a long pole, a very singular looking 
trophy. The soldiers looked solemn and half afraid of their burden ; and 
the people around felt all the more curious to know v/hat it was. Some 
pronounced it a rata avis, but they could not, as the saying goes, make 
either head or tail of it. Others, who thought it resembled a beast^ 
admitted that it was a very queer one, for it appeared to have no head^ 
and to be all belly, and then legs of various lengths, and destitute of 
proper feet, stuck out from it in the most extraordinary directions. The 
two soldiers deposited their burden at some distance from the throne, and, 
seemingly glad to get as far away from it as possible, retired, and mingled 
with the crowd. 

The attention of the people was, however, diverted from the mysterious 
trophy, and speculation concerning it ceased at the advance of the pro- 
cession. The rich spoils of war were first borne forward, and laid before 
the emperor, amidst the deafening acclamations of the multitude. The 
captives came next — ^^Caractacus, with his wife and daughter, in the rear. 

The Britons, overwhelmed with awe of the strange and imposing scene 
presented to their eyes, and not without fear that some dreadful and 
unheard-of form of death awaited them, prostrated themselves before the 
emperor, and, in dolorous but most unintelligible exclamations, begged 
wildly for mercy. 
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Apart from the crowd, and watching the spectacle with philosophical 
indifference, stood two citizens. One, with his ample toga thrown round 
him, and a long white beard, was the celebrated sage and naturalist, 
Quintus Bobus ; the other was his friend and pupil, Fabius Varro. 

" See you yon savage, Varro, my friend?" said the sage, pointing to 
one of the captives, who, having thrown himself on his knees, with the 
wildest of gesticulations, and more loudly and vehemently than any of his 
companions, was imploring mercy, and who, by the bonnet on his head 
and the plaid which floated from his shoulders, might have been known as 
a Caledonian, — "he, but this morning, was brought to me for examination, 
as one of the most singular, in his language and costume, of all the captives. 
He bore in his arms, too, the most extraordinary of creatures, which he 
hugged to his bosom, as if it had been the greatest of pets. That it was 
alive, I have no doubt ; for strange groans and squeaks proceeded from it, 
and I could see by the movement of its sides that its heart was beating. 
I was about to have it taken from him for the purpose of examination, — 
though I could scarcely get my slaves to touch it, and I own that it was 
a most disgusting-looking creature, — when a centurion and his soldiers 
appeared and bore off the savage and his beast to grace the triumph of 
our victorious general. See ! there hangs the creature among the trophies 
of war." 

The sage pointed to the very object which the soldiers had borne to the 
spot at the head of the procession. 

" Tell me, O learned Bobus ! what is the man called ?" said Varro : " I 
ask not about the beast ; for, until you have carefully dissected it, that 
question I cannot expect even you to answer." 

"Donaldus Marcus Tavitius^he told me was his name, or something 
like it ; and, savage as he appears, I should not have doubted that he was 
a man of some note in his own countiy, had I not seen him thus over- 
come with debasing fear. See ! how abjectly he bows and stretches out 
his arms, and how loudly he shrieks and petitions for mercy." 

" That may be the way of his country," observed Varro. ** I suspect 
that he is the knave of whom my brother, who was with the army in 
Britain, told me. Ofttimes their cattle had been carried off, and, in spite 
of all their vigilance, they could not detect the marauders, till one night 
an ambush was placed, and a band of savages were caught in the act 
of driving away the beasts. Although encumbered by yon strange 
creature, he laid about, with such right good will, with a huge broad 
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Bword he carried^ that it was not till most of his companions were slain 
that he himself was captured, and even then our Roman soldiers had 
great difficulty in keeping him as a prisoner ; indeed, it was only by 
plying him well with Falernian wine, that they could get him on board 
ship to carry him across to Gaul," 

** Ah I" exclaimed the learned Dr. Bobus, '^ we'll cut him and his pet 
up, by and by.— But hark ! my Fabius; the barbarian general is about 
to speak." 

He pointed to Caractacus. No fear inspired the kingly spirit of the 
noble Briton. In his demeanour were mingled a native dignity with the 
traces of his sorrow; but there was not the shadow of alarm. Nay; 
when he slowly surveyed the vast assemblage, there shone in his eye 
a wild defiance, and the gleam of a proud and invincible spirit which 
instinctively struggled against the heaviest of all misfortunes. Passing 
ahead of his fellow-captives, Caractacus approached the Emperor. Not 
a sound was heard among that vast multitude, except the jangling of 
his chains, as the conquered monarch, waving his right hand, addressed 
his captors. 

He told them, in most powerful language, that had not they been the 
strongest of the two, he himself might have then been entering Rome, 
not as a captive, but a visitor or an honoured guest, and that they might 
depend on it, other princes would arise to avenge his defeat ; and he 
assured them that the sturdy hearts which defend the freedom of Britain 
are not more movable than the rocks which guard their shores— * a sen- 
timent all his countrymen, interrupting his speech, loudly applauded. He 
expressed many other strong opinions, which could not have been altoge- 
ther pleasant to Roman ears. 

** Borne shall perish ! — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd. 

Deep in rain as in guilt. 
Then the progeny that springs 

]^om the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command." * 

Whether or not, Claudius really admired the bearing and dauntless spirit 
of the fallen chieftain, he was shrewd enough to perceive that he would 

♦ Cowper. 
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not lose in the estimation of the manly Eomans, bj a show of magna- 
nimity towards Caractacus. He accordingly addressed the British prince 
in flattering terms, declaring that the Roman people delighted to honour 
so brave and noble an enemy; and ordered that the captive Britons 
should have their chains struck off, and be set at liberty. 

The captive Caledonian, the owner of the strange beast, on hearing 
how matters stood, and that, instead of being beheaded, or hung, or shot 
to death by arrows, or thrown down the Tarpeian rock, he and his friends 
were to be at liberty, leaped frantically for joy, and with a shriek, which 
rung across the Campus Martins, he exclaimed : — " Is it free, we are ? — 
then it*s herself will play the kind old shentleman and them fine people 
a tune." And forthwith, before any one had time to stop him, he rushed 
forward and seized the strange __ 



trophy which had caused so much 
speculation among the citizens of 
imperial Rome. Shouldering it 
with the alacrity of a professional 
piper, and clutching it affection- 
ately, he puffed out his cheeks and 
blew a pibroch so loud, and shrill, 
and screeching, that all who 
heard it stood aghast. Louder 
and more shrilly came forth those 
tremendous blasts. Unconscious 
of ill, and believing only that he 
was producing unmitigated de« 
light, the gallant piper blew on. 
The emperor and empress, with 
all their suite, started up, and, 
putting their fingers into their 
ears, rushed off with more precipitation than dignity. The senators 
and officers, lictors, and others followed as fast as their legs could 
carry them : the citizens of high and low degree fied belter skelter in all 
directions; and the country people did not even stop to look behind them 
till they had got safe home, when they slammed their doors, and closed tight 
their windows,, to keep out the terrific monster. Many a poor pig lost 
its life that day in sacrifice to Jupiter, in order to avert the awful calamity 
the unearthly noises made by the strange creature might prognosticate, 
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or by mere repetition inflict on the city. The Emperor Claadiusy on 
reaching his palace, summoned bis counsellors and ministers of state, 
when, after mature deliberation, it was determined that a hundred 
soldiers should be sent forth to endeavour to capture the savage, and 
the strange creature which had caused the uproar. 

Meantime, Donaldus Marcus Tavitius, or rather Donald M'Tavish, the 
piper, had been wandering up and down the streets, astonished at the 
sudden disappearance of the emperor and the citizens of Rome, and wonder- 
ing what could have caused their flight, when he saw approaching a party of 
soldiers, headed by an old gentleman, dressed in robes and with a white 
beard. The latter was Quintus Bobus, whose ardent love of science had 
induced him to join in the pursuit. Though the band approached cau- 
tiously, as if holding him in awe, Donald judged, by their gestures, that 
they were on hostile thoughts intent. " Discretion is the better part of 
valour," thought Donald. The Tiber was flowing not far off. He ran, 
and then of course the soldiers and Dr. Bobus ran also ; but Donald had 
the fastest pair of legs of the party, and, stopping up all the orifices of 
his much-loved instrument as he ran, he threw it into the stream before 
him, and, with a nimble spring, getting astraddle, down the rapid current 
he floated buoyantly'; while the learned Bobus and the soldiers reached 
the bank just in time to And him beyond their reach. In vain they ges- 
ticulated. In vain Bobus shouted and ordered him to come back, because 
he wanted to dissect him and his bags. In vain Bobus, enraged at losing 
so interesting a subject, cried out, ** Then drown, villain I drown, knave." 
But Donald would not, and did not drown ; and queer and fitful shrieks 
and spirts of music accompanied his adventurous voyage, and came 
" sounding, sounding," up the yellow Tiber as he left his astonished ene- 
mies and the towers of lofty Home far behind him. 

Humours of the fate of the gallant piper came back, after long years, 
to his friends at Rome, in the neighbourhood of which Caractacus and his 
Britons settled, and lived honoured and respected. By some it was believed 
that he sailed on till he landed in Ireland, among the natives of which 
country he became a powerful chief. It was reported that the very snakes 
and frogs split their sides, in very terror of his pipes, and so disappeared from 
the land ; but there can be little doubt that this account refers to that 
excellent man, St. Patrick, who by some means, best known to himself, 
drove all venomous creatures out of the lovely green island he had made 
his home. 
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THE BKOTHEKS: 

▲ TALB OF THS CANADIAN BOSDBB. 

CHAPTER V. 
ALICk'S FATE— THE STBATAGEM-^ THE ATTEMPTED ESCAPE. 

The four bojs, feeling them- 
selves utterly powerless in the 
hands of the Indians, were 
forthwith dragged away to the i ^ 
camp in the valley, where Ben ^vv " 
and David recognised not only | 
their own cattle, but that of 
several other neighbouring | 
settlers. This gave them some 
hope that then* friends, on dis- 
covering their loss, would come 
in pursuit, and be the means of 

rescuing them. They had not been at the Indian camp many minutes, when 
the greater number of the savages set off in the direction of the settlement, 
evidently intent on mischief. How the poor boys longed to warn their 
families of the danger threatening them. The camp was now broken up, 
and the Indians seemed about to take different paths. Great was Ben's 
grief and dismay when he saw three of the savages drag off his brother 
David in one direction, leaving him, Munday, and Simpson in the hands 
of two other ill-tempered looking old savages. Their arms were secured by 
leathern thongs behind their backs, so that they could not hope to escape 
from their captors. The stoutest and strongest of the two savages drove 
Ben«and Munday before him ; an older man followed with Alick. 

Poor Alick Simpson was of a somewhat irascible disposition, and had 
never been taught to restrain his temper. When, therefore, he found himself 
driven on by the old Indian, who every now and then most cruelly pricked 
him with his spear, he could no longer command himself, but began to kick 
and twist about, and finally ended by giving the savage a severe kick on 
the shins, and then, while the other stooped down to rub them, made a 
rush in the hope of escaping. The other two boys turned their heads on 
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hearing the Bed Skin's exclamation of anger. They saw Alick running, 
and the savage hurl a spear at him. The weapon entered his side, and he 
fell. In vain they endeavoured to go to his assistance. Their captor held 
them tight, and only laughed at their imploring looks. The old savage, 
however, slowly stalked after the victim of his cruelty, and lifted him up. 
Alick was almost fainting with pain and loss of blood, which flowed 
rapidly from the wound, but the Indian, without the slightest feeling for 
his sufferings, dragged him on after the others. Poor Alick was too weak 
to make any further resistance. The old savage, after a little while, called 
to his companion, who went back and seized Alick round the body, while 
the other tugged at the spear, making him scream with pain. ^< Oh, you 
will kill him ; you will kill him : you monsters ; you brutes ! " cried both 
the boys together, again trying to help him, but in vain. The old savage 
drew the spear from the wound, and then drove them off by pricking them 
with it. Poor Alick Simpson, uttering another cry of agony, once more 
sank to the ground. The Indian who had especial charge of them then 
dragged them on, but as they looked round they saw the old savage with 
his scalping knife in his hand, stooping over the body of their friend. Soon 
after he overtook them and shook the bloody trophy of his cruelty, with 
fiendish malignity, in their faces. They gave way at this sight to tears 
and cries, while they could not help feeling that the same dreadful fate 
might soon overtake them. The savages did not regard their tears, but 
dragged them along more rapidly than before. 

After what Ben had seen happen to Alick Simpson, his fears for what 
might occur to David became greater than ever, and he dreaded every 
instant to discover that the same cruel fate had befallen him. He did not 
think half as much about himself; indeed he was resolving in his active 
mind how he might effect his escape. He was soon, to his grief, handed 
over to the old savage, who dragged him along much in the way that he 
had done Alick. Ben, however, had learned a lesson, and made not the 
slightest resistance. On the contrary, after a little while, he thought tb 
himself, ^^ There is no use crying and struggling, it will only make the Bed 
Skins keep a stricter watch over us ; I will try and make them suppose 
that'I am contented with my lot, and perhaps they will give us some chance 
of escaping." So he walked on with a lighter step and more cheerful 
countenance, and even endeavoured to whistle and sing. He dared not say 
what he thought to Munday, lest the savages might by chance understand 
English, as some of them did. Munday looked at him surprised. 
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*«What is the use of sighing," he answered, with a forced laugh. 
^'I dare say we shall be happier with these kind gentlemen than we 
were at home ; just think how your father beat you, as mine I am sure 
did me, and how little food they gave us, and what hard work we had to 
do — out from morning till night : what a piece of cruelty it was sending 
us out aftpr the cattle in that fearful storm ! yet if we had not gone they 
would have beaten us black and blue, as you well know. Oh no, I'm for a 
free life in the woods ; I always thought that I should like to turn Indian; 
and now that I have an opportunity, I will not miss it. You had better 
do the same ; we shall be very happy, depend on that. It is just the life 
to suit us, and some day we shall become great chiefs very likely." 

Munday at first stared at Ben, and could not tell what he was driving 
at ; but he quickly understood^ from all he was saying being so contrary to 
the truth, that he was trying to deceive the Indians, and he reflected how 
he might help him. 

It seemed at first doubtful whether either had comprehended what was 
said; but at last they saw a gleam of intelligence light up the countenance 
of the older savage, and he uttering a few words to his companion, they 
both gave a grunt of satisfaction. In a little time the efiect of these remarks 
became apparent, and they found that they. were no longer watched with 
the same care as at first. They walked on rapidly till near nightfall, and 
then the savages made preparations for camping at a spot which suited 
their tastes, near a stream of water, while some trunks of trees and a 
quantity of dry branches and twigs lay about. The elder savage had a 
rifle. This was" the one who understood English. While he went off to 
shoot some game, the other began to collect wood for a fire, and to pre- 
pare the camp. Munday and Ben took the opportunity of talking to- 
gether, putting on a careless manner at the same time, as if they were 
speaking on matters of indiflerence. Munday, at last, not without hesi- 
tation, proposed a plan to Ben, which, if successful, would enable them 
to escape. It was a very fearful one. If it failed, it would inevitably 
ensure their immediate destruction, or, what was worse, they might be 
subjected to tortures such as Indians know too well how to inflict. 

" It must be done," whispered Munday, in a hollow voice, for he was 
old enough to feel the awful responsibility he was incurring. " If these 
murderous Red Skins once succeed in dragging us to their wigwams, good 
bye to our liberty. They will make us chop wood and fetch water for 
them to the end of our days ; we shaU be turned into the lowest of slaves, 
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or we shall be taught to forget oar fathers and mothers and our homes, 
and to become like themi. Remember, that old wretch but now killed poor 
Alick Simpson, and his scalp is hanging to his belt. The chances are 
they have killed your brother David. Now is the time to strike for our 
liberty. We must watch for an opportunity. Will you do it ?" 

"I will," answered Ben firmly. " Whatever you tell me, I will do." 

By this time the old Bed Skin was seen approaching, with a wild turkey 
which he had shot, and two smaller birds. Flashing his gun among the 
pile of dry sticks the other had collected, a fire was soon kindled, at 
which the birds, having been plucked, were cooked. The Indians ate 
greedily of the game, adding some corn which they carried in their wal- 
lets, while they threw only the scraps and gnawed bones to the boys, who 
y^ere fain, however, to eat what they could get. 

The old man now, for the first time, addressed a few words to them in 
broken English. They could make out sufficient to understand that he 
was inquiring if they knew in what direction their homes lay. 

" Oh yes," answered Munday, pointing west " Down there, I should 
think. I don't much care. Only don't take me back there, that's all. 
Take the little fellow, if you please. Perhaps he may wish to live on 
dry crusts, and to feel the blows of his father's stick on his shoulders." 

"No, no, thank you," said Ben, chiming in. " I've had enough of that 
sort of work. I don't suppose either of us wish particularly to go back. If 
you want to go to my home, there's the way ; but perhaps you can find it 
better than I can." 

At these answers, both the savages gave a grunt of satisfaction, but 
said nothing. 

Darkness now came on, the glare of the fiames lighting up the sur- 
rounding forest ; the two Indians crouched over the fire, while the two 
boys sat apart. On one side was a log, against which the old Indian, after 
he had finished eating, leaned back to compose himself to sleep, while the 
younger, rolling himself in his fur cloak, lay down at full length on the 
ground. So completely had the lads thrown the savages off their guard, 
that, unlike Indians in general, they placed their arms carelessly by their 
side. Munday followed by Ben, drew somewhat nearer the fire, and 
pretended to go to sleep, but in such a position that he could watch his 
captors. They were more wary than he had supposed, and when he 
looked up, he could see the sharp eyes of the old savage twinkling in the 
light of the fire. The younger one also after a time sat up, and said a 
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few words to the other, but the tone of his voice Mundaj fancied sounded 
drowsy. 

Still it is no easy matter to catch a real Indian fast asleep. Once more 
the younger one lifted up his head and glared at them with his fierce eyes, 
but again placing his head on the ground, his loud snoring gave notice 
that he really was asleep. The head of the elder one also fell on his 
breast, while not a muscle of his whole frame moved to show that he was 
alive. Munday and Ben, who had been with intense anxiety watching 
them all the time, on seeing this, dragged themselves away from the fire, 
and then Munday began to gnaw away most vigorously at the leathern 
thongs which bound his companion's arms. After almost breaking his 
teeth and making his mouth sore, he succeeded in the attempt, and Ben's 
hands were free. The first use Ben made of them was to undo the lashing 
round Munday's arms. This was the work of but a few minutes, and 
both the boys were at liberty. A few flickering flames blazed up at inter- 
vals, and showed them the sleeping Indians. They both trembled with 
anxiety — they drew their breath quicker than they had ever done before. 
Munday whispered for a few moments into Ben's ear. He nodded to show 
that he understood what was to be done, and then both crept stealthily and 
silently up to the Indians. The rifle of the older savage, the cruel murderer 
of Alick Simpson, was their aim. Ben seized it eagerly, and retreated to a 
little distance, while Munday grasped the war hatchet of the other. Ben 
knelt down, resting the weapon on a fallen log, and Munday pointed it at 
the head of the elder savage with a deliberation which many a man might 
in vain have attempted to imitate. This done, with his hatchet uplifted in 
both hands he bestrode the body of the young Indian. He was going to 
do a deed contrary to his nature — an act most terrible; and yet he felt that 
it must be done. His mind revolted at the idea of killing a sleeping 
man — savage though he was; and yet the consciousness was ever present 
that, if he did not, he and his friend would to a certainty lose their lives. 
These thoughts flashed across his mind as he was bestriding the body of 
the savage. Down descended the war hatchet on the head of the sleeping 
wretch, at the same instant the crack of the rifle was heard, and Ben ex- 
claimed, " I've done it ! I've done it I" Munday looked round, but what 
was his horror to see the old savage spring up and make towards them. 
" Fly, Ben, fly! " he exclaimed. No other words were necessary. Ben, 
still grasping the rifle, ran ofl* into the depths of the forest, making in- 
stinctively towards the east, followed closely by Munday. He believed 
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that the shot he had given had been effective, but he could not make out 
the cause of the extraordinary cries they heard proceeding from the spot 
they had left. The stars were shining brightly, and the boys were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their positions in the sky to enable them to guide 
their course by them towards their home. On they went without stopping. 
They could not help fancying that the old Indian was following them with 
his war hatchet. Still Ben felt sure that he had hit him. Often they fell 
over logs and branches, and sometimes they sank up to their middles in 
bogs, and sometimes in the rotten trunks of trees, while their hands and 
faces were scratched, and the clothes almost torn off their backs by the 
briars and brambles. Still they undauntedly persevered, and fully believed 
that they were within a few miles of the settlement. By this time, how- 
ever, clouds had begun to gather in the sky ; thicker and thicker they 
collected, till the stars were completely obscured. 

To proceed further was impossible, and Munday proposed climbing up 
into a tree and waiting till day-light. Ben, of course, agreed to his proposal, 
and having fixed on a tree with wide spreading branches, among which they 
were likely to find a comfortable resting place, they quickly got up it. 

" We shall do very well here, and if any of the Bed Skins come to look 
for us, and discover our trail, we must make a fight for it," observed Mun- 
day, who had taken the rifle from Ben. 

They had both found tolerably secure resting places among the branches, 
from which there was not much risk of their falling off. They had scarcely 
been there five minutes when the sound of voices and steps reached their 
ears, and in the dim light they made out a party of Indians passing close 
under the tree. It appeared to them both that there were some other 
persons, whom the Indians were dragging on ; but of this they were not 
certain. They dared scarcely breathe ; they knew full weU that the 
quick ears of the savages would detect the slightest sound. They, how- 
ever, passed quickly by, believing probably that they were pursued by the 
white men whom it was evident they had been pillaging, Once more the 
boys felt that they were in safety, but, at the same time, another fear 
seized on Munday's mind, though not for themselves. Should the Indians 
they had just seen find those they had wounded, if not killed, would they 
not be more likely to wreak their vengeance on their helpless prisoners? 
Munday, already began to regret the deed they had done. 

" It was murder, though they were our enemies,** groaned Munday. 
<<We ought to have remained prisoners rather than have killed them." 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE FEABFUL COMBAT. 

John Hunter, with his pre- 
cious chaiges on* his back, 
ran rapidly over the ground. 
Nothing stopped him; up hill 
and down he went at full 
speed, and down into the val- 
leys he descended. He felt 
sure that he was pursued. One 
advantage he had : his road 
lay over a frequently traversed 
track. He reached the top of 
a hill about half-way between 
his clearing and that of Bobert 
Munday. Once more he stop- 
ped and looked back. An In- 
dian was crossing the bottom 
at full speed. Hunter lifted 
his rifle, but, as he did so, his 
quick eye told him that his 
enemy was too far off" to be 
hit. One thing he saw, that he must here make a stand and settle the 
matter. There were plenty of trees near, which favoured his plan. The 
Eed Skin continued his pursuit. John ran on some way further, and then 
suddenly sprang behind a thick stemmed tree, which would afford him 
ample cover for his body. The poor children all this time were crying 
pitifully, not understanding what was happening. The father got his 
rifle ready. On came the Indian, not knowing where he was concealed. 
The keen eye of the savage glanced cautiously around on eveiy side. Still 
he advanced. He now ran in among the trees and sprang from one to the 
other with the rapidity of lightning. John could watch him from behind 
a thick bush which grew against the trunk of the tree. More than once 
Hunter had pointed his rifle, but the savage was so quick in his move- 
ments that he was afraid of missing. The Indian had now got within 
twenty yards of him. There was a longer interval between the trees. 
To fire, John was obliged to show himself. The favourable moment for 
his purpose had arrived, he thought. He stepped from his ambush and 
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pulled his trigger. A twig must have touched the barreL The smoke 
cleared off; the bullet had missed its object, and, with aloud yell, the savage 
bounded towards him. There was no time to reload. John had only his 
axe and hunting knife to depend on. Had he not had his children on his 
back, he would not an instant have dreaded the result of the encounter, 
even had he been armed only with the trusty singlestick of his native 
country. Heartily did John even then wish for it, and would have pre- 
ferred it to any other weapon. 

On came the savage : in an instant their glittering axes were whirling 
around each other's heads. The stout Englishman had not only his own 
head to defend, but his children to protect, and of that the cunning Bed 
Skin took advantage. Hound and round the active Indian sprang, trying 
to get a blow at he infants, but each time his attempts were foiled by 
their brave father. Never for a moment did John iake his eye off that 
if his opponent ; every movement was foreseen, every blow parried. Still, 
strong as he was, his efforts were exhausting him. The Indian saw this, 
and plied his blows more vigorously than ever. At length John's foot 
slipped over the smooth root of a tree projecting above the ground. His 
opponent saw his advantage, and springing forward, dealt, a blow which 
he was unable to parry. He sprang back, however, and instead of proving 
fatal,'as it might have done, it wounded him on the shoulder only slightly, 
but, unhappily, at the same time it cut the thong of the bag which secured 
the youngest of his infants to his back. The child fell to the ground. 
With a cry of savage delight the Indian sprang at it, but he nearly paid 
the penalty of his barbarity with his life. He escaped with a severe wound, 
and failed in reaching the child. With all a fond father's feelings ani- 
mating him, John stood over the little boy, who lifted up his arms, crying 
bitterly, and asking his father to lift him up. The Indian had now a great 
advantage, for though John was lightened of part of his burden, he dared 
not leave the ground on which he stood. He was happily a praying man : 
he knew whence alone help could come : he prayed for it right ear- 
nestly. He needed it. When, indeed, does mortal man not need it in 
trouble ? Bravely, he stood still, wielding his trusty axe, and parrying as 
before every blow; but the Indian knew of tricks and devices with which 
he was unacquainted. Several times the savage had made cunning feints, 
and John had with difficulty warded off the succeeding stroke. Now he 
made one, and John the next instant felt his axe wrenched from his hand. 
He had still his knife — quick as thought he drew it, and closed with his 
agile antagonist. Just then he heard the barking of a dog. It might be, 
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he knew, that of one of the terrible bloodhounds with which the Indians are 
often accompanied. If so, his fate was sealed. Desperate was the struggle. 
By some means the straps which held the other child gave way, and it fell 
to the ground. Though he had with his knife warded off the blow aimed 
at him by the Indian, the latter grasped his right arm, and then, locked in 
a fierce embrace, they rolled over together. The barking of the dog, 
which had grown louder and louder, was now changed to a fierce growl- 
It sprang forward, seized the legs of the Indian, and bit them furiously. 
Now the two combatants contrived to get on their knees ; now they rolled 
over again on the ground. The Englishman did his utmost to retain his 
knife in his grasp, but the vice-like clutch which the Indian had of his 
arm made him involuntarily open his fingers, and his only weapon was 
lost. The aim of the Indian was now to clutch his throat His eyes 
began to grow dim ; one desperate effort he must make for life and every- 
thing he held dear. He nearly regained his feet, but the Indian was still 
above him, and had his sharp hatchet uplifted ready to strike. It seemed 
that the next instant would be John Hunter's last on earth, when the dog, 
seeing the Indian's throat exposed, made a spring at it, and seized it in his 
huge mouth, completely bearing him back with the force of his leap. 
The next instant John felt his right arm free, and as he and the Indian 
and dog. rolled over, his eye fell on his knife, close to him. He grasped it, 
and the next moment it was sheathed in the heart of the savage. • John's 
first impulse was to spring to where his children lay, to ascertain if they 
were hurt ; and, as he stooped down over them, the dog, a fine mastiff, see- 
ing that their enemy was dead, came up, wagging his tail, to lick his hand ' 
and the faces of the infants. He then recognised the noble animal as be- 
longing to his friend Munday. The dog, a very fierce creature, was 
generally chained up, and how he had come to be loose, and had arrived 
at that instant to his assistance, he could not tell. One moment only he 
delayed. It was to offer, as he knelt, a silent thanksgiving to Heaven 
for his merciful preservation, and then, once more securing his children, 
he hurried onward towards his neighbour's clearing. He looked back to 
ascertain if any enemies were following, but he could see none. Still, he 
knew full well their cunning ways, and that they might be approaching 
him by stealth. His wound hurt him, and he felt faint from loss of blood, 
but he did not heed that, and his speed was scarcely less than before his 
fight. All the time the sagacious and faithful dog kept in the rear, every 
now and then running back and making a circuit through, the woods, 
evidently to ascertain that no enemies were approaching in that direction. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE CONFLAGRATION — THE SETTLEB's DB8PAIB— THE PUB8U1T — THE 
CONFLICT AND ITS BESTJLTS. 

John Hunter uttered a loud shout, his heart beating with thankfubiess 
as he saw Munday's clearing before him. He almost gave way, though, as 
he reached the porch. 

''The Indians are on us. Help, neighbours — help! " he cried out as 
he sank on a seat. 

His appearance, more than the few words he could utter, told that 
something dreadful had happened. Without asking questions, Mrs. 
Munday took the frightened children from his back, while their brothers 
and sisters came running up to ask what had happened. 

Munday who had been sitting reading, only said, '' I am ready, John,'' 
and took down his rifle from the wall, with his powder-flask and shot- 
bag. " The Missis will look after the infants, come along." 

"But John wants some help himself," said Mrs. Munday, looking at 
his wound. 

" No, no, that's nothing," answered John, hurrying to the door. 

'' We must get more hands, Robert ; you and I cannot quite tackle 
all the Bed Skins we may meet." 

It was not till they got into the open air that John told his friend all 
that had happened. Not a minute was required for consultation. Away 
they hastened towards the house of the nearest settler. He was a man 
of some wealth, and employed several labourers. They were all within, 
and the news being told, they were despatched in different directions 
to summon every man and boy in the neighbourhood capable of bearing 
arms* 

As the fiery cross used, in days of yore, to be sent in the Highlands of 
Scotland from glen to glen, and to every mountain-side, by the chief to 
summon his clansmen, so the messengers flew from clearing to clearing, 
to give notice that the Red Skins were abroad. In an hour's time, some 
fifty men, armed with rifle and axe were assembled at Munday's farm ; 
a body well abl^ to cope with any number of Indians they might discover. 

It was now night, the better chance they had of surprising the 
Red Skins. The word was given, and off they set at full speed 
towards Hunter's clearing. The knowledge that his wife and daugh* 
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ter were in danger, was sufficient to hasten the steps of all of 
them. Why does poor John stop suddenly and draw his breath ? 
From the height where he first saw the Indian who had followed him, he 
looked down upon his once happy home. Bright flames were bursting up 
through every part of the roof, and casting a lurid glare over his garden 
and fields, and the surrounding woods. It was with difficulty the party 
could refrain from uttering aloud their threats of vengeance on the 
Indians' heads for this act of atrocity. Down the hill they rushed, 
watching the space between the cottage and the woods for any Indians 
who might be escaping over it. Not a sign was there of any one. They 
reached the burning cottage. His friends could hardly restrain John 
from rushing in among the flames, and scarcely had they got up to it 
than the roof fell in, and a confused heap of burning timbers alone lay 
piled up before them. Fast as they could, in spite of the flames, the 
neighbours pulled away the logs. A space was cleared towards the floor 
above the root house. John dashed over the hot embers ; the floor was 
burnt through; he looked down with an agonised gaze ; no one was there. 
Had not a friend supported him, John would have fallen among the ashes. 
They led him out from the ruins ; meantime, not far off, had been dis- 
covered two charred and burnt forms; all that could be ascertained was 
that they were those of human beings. A cry for vengeance on the heads 
of the ruthless destroyers of the innocent arose from among the body of 
armed settlers. 

^'On, on, on, after the vile Bed Skins!" was repeated from mouth to 
mouth. A search was made round the farm; no one was discovered. The 
party again collected. Their number was increased by one. It was Lion, 
Manda/s brave dog. He had come up unperceived. While they were in 
doubt in what direction to move, and looking about for tracks of the 
Indians, he ran on, bsCrking, in front of them. 

^* Let us follow him, '' exclaimed his master. " He has good reason for 
going that way." 

All agreed to follow the dog, and on they moved as rapidly as they could 
venture to do in the darkness through the forest. Lion kept steadily 
ahead, uttering every now and then a low bark, as a signal to show where 
he was. John kept up with the rest, his heart racked with grief at the 
loss of his wife and daughter, while he had every reason to fear for the 
safety of his boys. In the latter point both Munday and Simpson, with 
too much reason, shared his feelings. They had gone some distance, when 
Lion stopped and uttered a low growl and several sharp barks. They 
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had brought torches and means of lighting thenu One was ignited, and 
its glare showed them the body of a young boy on the ground, and poor 
Simpson recognised it as that of his son. The condition it was in showed 
plainly by whom the lad had been murdered. The other fathers dreaded 
every instant to discover their own boys in the same dreadful state. 
Again Lion barked. They searched about with sad forebodings. No one 
could be discovered. They began to fancy that the dog was mistaken, and 
were about to move on, when they were startled by hearing a voice, which 
seemed to come down from out of the trees above their heads, asl^ who 
they were. The next moment young Robert Munday and Ben Hunter 
stood among them. The boys' tale was quickly told. The elder Munday 
was overjoyed on seeing his son alive. Poor John eagerly inquired the 
direction in which David had been carried off. He at least might be over- 
taken and recovered. Ben also eagerly intreated that his friends would go 
in search of his brother. There seemed, however, every probability that 
the Indians had divided, and it then became a question in which direction 
they should go. Singularly enough, Lion having led the party up to 
where his especial friends were to be found, seemed to consider that his 
duty was performed, and declined any longer to take the lead. That they 
were moving in the right direction was certain from the report the boys gave 
of having seen a body of Indians pass under the tree. So it was settled to 
push on. Still it was uncertain where poor David was all this time. The 
boys asserted that he was a long way ahead, and that it was not likely he 
was with the last body of Indians they had seen. The whole party there- 
fore worked their way on together as fast as they could in the dark. Day- 
light at length broke, and most of the party declared themselves knocked 
up, and said that they could not*go on without resting, but still Hunter 
was anxious to discover his lost boy, and he and Munday and four 
or five other particular friends, continued to search as eagerly as before for 
the trail of the Indians. Suddenly they came on what ail the party agreed 
must be the trail, and, calling upon their companions, whom they fancied 
heard them, they hurried on. 

They had not gone far before they reached a spot, the appearance of 
which showed them that they were not mistaken. A party of Indians had 
evidently encamped there but a short time before. On feeling the ashes of 
their fire they were found to be still warm. 

" The wretches cannot be far in advance then," cried Hunter, arousing 
himself; "we may get back poor David, at all events, or punish the 
murderous villains." 
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Saying these words, on he and his friends dashed, without prudently 
waiting to ascertain if the rest of the party were following. The wood 
was thick, and they became separated. On, on they went ; so eager were 
they, that they did not take the precautions absolutely necessary in Indian 
warfare. The sun, just rising at their backs, shot his rays through the 
openings in the forest, casting the long shadows of the trees far over the 
glittering grass. John was among the foremost. As he sprang on he 
saw among the brushwood the wave of a plume of feathers and the red 
visage of a warrior glaring at him from behind a thick shrub. His rifle 
was at his shoulder in an instant ; he pulled the trigger, but as he did so 
several pufls of smoke arose in front of him, followed by the sharp cracks 
of rifles and the whizzing of bullets. John felt sure that his aim had been 
time, for he saw the red skinned warrior bound upwards, and then fall with 
a crash among the bushes ; but at the same moment he became conscious 
that he was wounded. In vain he tried to reload his rifle ; his legs 
refused to support him ; his eyes grew dim ; and, staggering forward, he 
sank with his face on the ground. He heard the shouts of his companions; 
the dreadful shrieks of the Indians ; now near, now growing more and 
more distant : now the numbers of combatants on both sides seemed to be 
increased ; the Indian war-whoops grew louder and more ferocious. He 
felt sure that a large number must be engaged in the strife ; he longed to 
rise t6 join in it Again he made another desperate attempt, but it was 
hopeless; the blood was flowing fast from his wound; he felt that he had no 
power to staunch it, and he believed that his last hour had come. For 
himself he did not grieve, because he hoped that he was about to meet his 
wife, so tenderly loved, in heaven ; but his children, so soon to be orphans, 
— with an earnestness, which fond parents can best understand, he prayed 
that they might be protected from the many dangers, of all sorts, to which 
they would be exposed in the world. Such were his thoughts till con- 
sciousness forsook him. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

A DESPERATE STRUGGLE — THE HAPPY MEETING — THE LOST CHILD. 

Unhappilt, brave John Hunter was not for some time missed by his 
companions, or they would most assuredly have searched for him. The 
settlers had scattered on either side so as to make the Indians suppose that 
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the main body had come up. Every man was thoroughly accustomed to 
act by himself, and thus they kept the enemy at bay till they were joined by 
their friends. More Indians had in the meantime joined in the fray; thus 
a desperate and bloody fight ensued. No mercy was shown on either side, 
and many of the savages were killed in their eager desire to obtain the 
scalps of the English who fell — rushing in and stabbing them in sight of 
their friends. At length, however, they gave way, and, attempting to 
find safety in flight, were pursued through the woods by the victorious 
settlers, leaving their provisions, and the stolen cattle and other booty, at 
the camp from which they had been disturbed. 

John lay on the ground for some time without moving. At length he 
recovered his senses, -though he could not at first tell where he was or 
what had happened. The sound of distant shots which reached his ear 
brought back the whole truth to his memory. He heard footsteps. He 
looked up. A red warrior was stealthily approaching him, evidently 
intent on taking his scalp. * The savage himself was desperately 
wounded, and the blood was dripping from his face and neck, but it 
was clear that he had discovered John, and was anxious to have 
his scalp before attempting to make his escape to his friends. Like 
a lynx, on crept the savage. John felt for his knife in his belt and 
clutched it firmly. The savage, who probably believed that he was 
utterly helpless, stooped down to perform the cruel operation, but,' as he 
did so, the stout settler, by a desperate effort, threw his arm round him, 
and, dragging him. down, thrust his knife up to the hilt into his bosom and 
pierced his heart. Scarcely giving a struggle, the Red Skin lay dead by 
his side. John felt that he had again been most mercifully preserved. 
Still he lay helpless. He knew that bears and wolves would be prowling 
about and that he would be unable to protect himself against them. Time 
drew slowly on. Faint and weak, he could no longer lift his head. Again 
he heard footsteps. To defend himself this time he felt would be impos- 
sible. Still it was not in his nature to yield without a struggle. He 
turned partly round, when his eyes rested, not on the savage warrior he ex- 
pected to see, scalping knife in band, about to kill him, but on two female 
forms. He could not believe his senses. He fancied that he was dreaming. 

" They are gone, and I shall follow quickly," he thought. Then he 
tried to speak. " Wife — daughter — Susan — ^Mary — is it you. Tell me, 
tell me," he whispered. 

His wife and child were indeed searching for him. The sound 
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reached their ears. They rushed forward and lifted him in their arms. 
What had occurred was soon told. The Indians who had attacked the 
cottage had discovered some spirits, which soon taking effect on their 
heads, they had quarrelled, when one was wounded, and his blood flowed 
down into their retreat Mary, fancying that her father was engaged 
in the scuffle they heard, and that the blood was his, could not refrain 
from a cry of horror, which betrayed their place of concealment. They 
were dragged forth ; but the Indians, in their drunken revels, set fire to the 
cottage, and then, fearing being surprised, made a precipitate retreat, car- 
rying off Susan and Mary with them. On the attack of the settlers on 
the Lidian camp, the mother and daughter had made their escape. When 
the settlers, after defeating the savages, again assembled, John Hunter 
was among those missing, and his faithful wife and daughter had instantly 
set out to look for him. The whole family, with the exception of poor 
David, were once more united ; and though sorrowing for him, yet with 
thankful hearts that the rest were spared they returned to the ruins of 
their home. It was not, however, left long in ruins. The neighbours 
assembled from far and near, and quickly built up their cottage larger and 
more substantial than before. The farm soon again assumed its former 
flourishing appearance, and John and his family prospered. All of them 
believed that David had shared the fate of Alick Simpson, but Ben never 
gave up hopes of once more seeing his twin-brother. Swift retribution 
overtook the Indians, who were almost exterminated, or driven out of the 
territory, and they never again attempted to make a foray into that part 
of the country. 

( To be continued.) 



NOTE. 

Before we proceed with our story, we may pause awhile and observe the 
wonderful changes which have taken place in Upper Canada, since John 
Hunter slowly and painfully traversed it with his cart and horses. Then 
Toronto, a small, ill-built town, was known as muddy little York. It is 
now a handsome city, with numerous fine buildings, colleges, schools, 
churches, and a superb harbour. Railroads run from it, north, south, and 
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east, and all the surrounding country is thickly populated, and well cul- 
tivated. 

The large towns of Hamilton, London, Gait, Paris, and others, have 
sprung up, and are connected by railways. On the northern and eastern 
shores, washed by Lake Huron, and the river St. Clair, there are 
numerous thriving villages, through which the northern railway sweeps, 
connecting Lakes Ontario and Huron, while the same line joins the former 
to the beautiful little Lake Simcoe, round the fertile shores of which nu- 
merous villages are scattered. In this part of Canada, the cold, except 
occasionally, and for a short time, is not excessive, nor on account of the 
dryness of the atmosphere is it much felt. Frequently the winter can 
scarcely be said to set in till towards the end of December, and even then 
warm days come when people can scarcely bear their fur caps, great coats, 
and gloves. To show how warm the earth remains, I have known water 
at the mouth of a subsoil drain to remain unfrozen the whole winter 
through. Vines, in the southern parts of the Great Western Peninsula, 
flourish out of doors, and produce large crops of grapes ; while the Indian 
corn grows in every part of the country as far north as Ottawa city. 
Sometimes there is not snow enough for sleighing till after Christmas, and 
early in April it begins to melt, and often in a few days every vestige of 
the winter has disappeared. The grass springs up, the flowers bloom, and 
the leaves burst rapidly forth. The summer is warm, but not unhealthily 
so, and perhaps in no part of the world is more delicious weather to be 
enjoyed than that of the Canadian autumn, and especially of the Indian 
summer, which comes on in the middle of autumn, after a week or two of 
bad weather. 

Nothing can surpass the elasticity, the purity, and the exhilarating 
nature of the atmosphere. As to the Indians, once a terror to border 
settlers, a few families alone remain, a harmless and inoffensive race, 
scattered here and there on the reserved lands, but chiefly found on the 
islands and shores of Lake Huron, no longer dressed in skins and mats, 
but clothed in blankets, or the most unpicturesque of shooting-coats and 
round hats. My readers may depend on it, if Canada West is not so 
romantic a country as they may have delighted to picture it, that it is a far 
more comfortable one to live in than it was when no roads existed, and the 
Indian roamed through the forests intent on mischief. 
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THE CEEW OF THE EOSE. 

BY ICABTIN DOTLE. 

A CREW of Johnians were rowing down the Cam on a fine summer day, 
in their own boat. Two of them were freshmen — ^mere schoolboys in 
manners and pursuits ; the coxswain had entered on his third year, and 
was reading for honours. These were English youths. The fourth — 
Morgan ap Tydvill — was from Wales, a pleasant, companionable 
fellow, proud of his country, proud of his own family in particular, and 
proud of the boat, of which he was part owner; generous and friendly, 
but very choleric, though easily calmed down. The fifth was Gerald 
O'Mackerry, of Irish genealogy, as his name intimates, and his patro- 
nymic was a subject of much harmless pride with him. These two 
latter personages were in their second year. 

For some time the four rowers bent earnestly to their oars, the cox-> 
swain doing the principal part of the talking work ; but as the stream 
carried the boat along, and there was no necessity for constant pulling, 
they at times restrained their arms to let their tongues run free. The 
chatting commenced, thus : — 

" We haven't given a name to the boat yet." 

"Well, I vote for the 'Rose.'" 

"I think the * Shamrock^ sounds well," said O'Mackerry. 

" The Leek," was Ap Tydvill's suggestion. 

" * Leek ! ' — an unlucky name ! " observed Green, the coxswain, who, 
though a gentleman and scholar, was sadly addicted to punning ; but 
they were all of St. John's College, and therefore punsters by prescrip- 
tion. This bad pun let out a good deal of punning ; when it ceased to 
flow, the original subject was renewed. 

" Will the Trinity boat beat us next month ? They have a choice crew, 
all in capital condition, and heavy men. OMack is the only twelve stone 
man here," (all the togatiy in university parlance, are mew, however boyish 
in years and appearance,) " and Tyd is such a little fellow I" 

" I'm five feet seven," replied he, rather snappishly ; " and I can tell you 
that the mean height of a man's stature is but five feet four. (Murmurs 
of dissent.) O'Mack is about ten inches above the standard ; but I'll 
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\)ack a man of my own lieiglit (drawing himself up majestically) against 
him for walking, jumping, running, fighting, wrestling, swimming, throw- 
ing a bar, or rowing a long distance — if he have my breadth of chest and 
shoulders, and such an arm as this," displaying a limb as hard and mus- 
cular as that of a blacksmith. By his own estimate, he was of the 
perfect size and form. 

** In wrestling nimble, and in ninning swift ; 
Well made to strike, to leap, to throw, to lift.'' 

His vanity, however, though quizzed unmercifully, was not humiliated 
by any detected failure in his bodily proportions, which he submitted to 
measurement. The circumference of his arm and wrist was considerable 
— the whole limb and his chest brawny, hirsute, and muscular. 

"Pm not afraid of Trinity,'* shouted he loudly, if not musically. 
^' Sumamus hngum haustum et fortem haustum, et kaustum Omne simul, 
as Lord Dufierin said at the Norwegian Symposium, and we shall bump 
them." 

At the spirited Latin watchword, these classical Cantabs commenced 
a chorus, ^^ Omne simuly omne simuly^ &c. &c., which Tyd himself had set 
to an old Welsh air of the Bardic days. The efifect was thrilling — ^the 
coxswain, both sonorously and with a correct ear, singing, '^ Omne 
simidf omne simuly^ and bedting time with his feet against the stretcher, 
while the rowers, arms and lungs and all, pulled and chorused sympa- 
thetically. 

This sport lasted about half an hour, and then the question was again 
mooted, " What name shall we give to the boat ? " 

Green, the steersman, put the question : " Those who vote for the Rose 
will say aye — three ayes ; those who vote for the Shamrock — one; those 
who vote for the Leek — one." 

"The ayes have it." 

Three triumphant cheers from the mfijority. 

The freshman, quite cockahoop at the victory gained over Ap lydvill 
and O'Mackerry, ventured to ask the Welshman " how it happened that a 
leek became the national emblem of Wales?" He readily answered, 
" When my country was able to lick (qy. leek) your country, — I don't in- 
clude yours, O'Mackerry, — one of our jolly old princes having gained a 
great victory over one of your Saxon leaders and his army, took up a 
chive^ which he found growing somewhere near the Wye, and said, * We'll 
wear this henceforward as a memorial of this victory.' " 
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"Pooh, pooh," said the coxswain; "the true version is this. Once 
upon a time, Wales was so infested with monkeys, that the natives were 
obliged to ask the English to lend them a hand in destroying them. The 
English generously came to their assistance; but not perceiving any 
distinction between the Welsh and the monkeys, they killed a great num- 
ber of the former, by mistake of course ; so, in order to distinguish them 
clearly, they requested that the Welshmen would stick a leek in their 
heads." A running fire (though on water) commenced against poor 
Monsieur Duleek— as the bantering youngsters, with profound bows and 
affected gravity, chose to name Ap Tydvill — of pedigree unmeasurable. 

However, he recovered his serenity, after an explosion of wrath some- 
what dangerous for a moment ; and on the free trade principle, began to 
quiz some one else. 

"Mack," said he, "do you remember the ducking you got there, 
among the arundines Cami ? " pointing to a deep sedgy part of the river, 

" I do ; and I had, indeed, a narrow escape from drowning, or rather 
from being suffocated in the deep sludgy mud." 

" How was it ? " one of the others asked. 

"I was poling a punt along the bank, looking for waterfowl to have a 
shot, you know, and I pulled myself into the river ! " 

" You mean, Paddy," said Mr. Tydvill, " that you pulled yourself out 
of the river." 

" No ; I mean what I say ; there is no blunder for you to grin at. I 
stuck the pole so firmly into the deep mud, that I could not pull it out ; 
but it pulled me in." 

" Why didn't you let go at once ?" 

" I hadn't time to think of that ; instinctively I grasped the pole, lost 
my balance, and tumbled into the river." 

The unfortunate youth was extricated from the deep^slime among osiers 
by a labourer near hand, and he dried his clothes in a cottage 

— ^** Qu8B yillala tectum 
Praebuit"— 
without any bad results. 

" But, do you remember. Master Tydvill," said O'Mackerry, " the day 

when I was so near catching you and throwing you into the deep hole 

clothes and all ? Ay, and you deserved a ducking ? " 

" But really, Mack, would you have pitched me in, when you knew that 
I was a bad swimmer, especially when dresised ? " 
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^'Assuredlj I would have done so, for I was unusually hot in my 
temper, though very cold in my body at that moment ; however, I sup- 
pose that I should have acted the part of the Newfoundland dog, and 
dragged the puppy by his neck out of the water." 

This complimentary part he addressed to the crew at large, and then 
described the incident. 

He had been sitting on the top bar of a ladder, of which the lower 
end rested on the bottom of a very deep part of the river under a high 
and steep bank, for the purpose of aiding a swimmer in his ascent from 
the water. The day was cold, and O'Mackerry remained in a crouching 
posture for a few moments on the ladder, meditating the plunge, but not 
taking it. His playful friend stole behind and jerked him, heels over 
head, into the water, and immediately ran away. O'Mackerry, after re- 
covering from the shock and getting out of the river, pursued the offender 
nearly half a mile, and happily without catching him. Tydvill rather 
unhandsomely, afterwards caricatured his friend as a barometrical frog 
in a broad pellucid bottle partly filled with water, squatting on a rung of 
a ladder, ingeniously serving as a graduated scale, to show the condition 
of the atmosphere ; the frog rising or descending as its sensations led it 
to immerse its body in water, or rise more or less above it. O'Mackerry 
was a capital swimmer, and was sometimes seen to capsize himself from 
an Indian canoe, which he had purchased somewhere on the river Shan- 
non, into its tidal waters with his clothes on, for the purpose of habitu- 
ating himself to swim under such difficulty. ' He had the satisfaction of 
saving the lives of two persons in danger of drowning, by his skill, 
courage, and presence of mind. 

" But how did you learn to swim and dive so well ?" 

" When I was a little boy, I read, * Porter's Voyages,' and I liked, above 
all other things in them, the description of the bathing pranks of the 
Otaheite savages, who were such active divers, that when a nail was 
thrown overboard, they would plunge after it, and catch it before it 
reached the bottom. I thought that I could do what a savage did so 
easily, and I soon learned to do what so many animals do without any 
instruction whatever. J£ you want a model, take a frog, and imitate its 
motions in the water. Courage is everything." 

*^ But, Mack, every one hasn't such long and strong legs and arms as yoit 
have — just like a frog's." 

"Thank you for the comparison— not for the first time, Master T^d — 
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but I have not a great belly like a frog's, which is useful in swimming -^ 
at least in floating. A large pot-bellied man may lie on the water as long 
as he likes, if he keeps his. head well back so as to have it supported hj 
the water — and with his heels closed and neck up." 

'^ But surely in that position he would be like a log on the water, and 
make no way," remarked some one of the listeners. 

'^ True, but he can rest himself in that position until he chooses to 
strike out again. Just fancy yourself a fish, you are specifically lighter 
than water, and you can lie as near the surface as you please ; use your 
fins and you can move about to the right or left — as a boat is moved by 
its oars; use your tail and you steer in any direction — as the rudder 
turns the direction of the boat. Then fancy your fins and tail cut off — 
there you lie like a raft — without poles or oars — but you do not sink. 
If you have one fin, or part of one, you move like a boat with one whole or 
broken oar. Now our bodily apparatus is not designed like that of a 
fish for swimming, but it is capable of enabling us to swim sufficiently 
well for our necessities. Just read Old Franklin on the art of swimming, 
and you will understand the theory of the matter at once. The great 
difficulty in practice is the fear which people have of being drowned, and 
this can only be overcome by accustoming ourselves to the water." 

"Now Mack," said Tydvill, "you know I cannot swim; what ought I 
to have done if you had pitched me into that awful hole ? " 

"You should have kept yourself from struggling and plunging, letting 
the back of your head lie quietly under the water, with your mouth free 
for breathing — but not for screaming and water drinking — till I had 
taken the trouble of catching hold of you." 

" But surely," replied Tydvill, " the weight of my clothes would have 
sunk me." 

" I think not," rejoined his friend ; " the water would have supported 
them too, though you'd have found them very heavy when you came out 
of it. Will you try the experiment ? " 

" The theory is sufficient for me," concluded the sprightly Welshman. 
However, another of the crew put this question : — 

" Since the body can be supported on the surface of the water, as 
O'Mackerry has said, and with little exertion, or without any, as in 
swimming on the back, how is it that a drowned body sinks, and often 
rises some days afterwards ? " 

"Because," said Philosopher Mack, — who had been crammed on the 
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subject, — ** the lungs of a drowning person become fiUed with water, and 
therefore the bodj, becoming specifically heavier, sinks. The bodj re- 
mains at the bottom only until the water has been quite freed from it by 
compression; it then is swelled and expanded by gases generated within^ 
and becoming lighter than the water, rises to the top." 

They had for some time been leaning on their oars, enjoying this chat, 
and were about to retrace their course, when one of the English lads 
asked O'Mackerry if he had ever been in real danger in a boat. The 
other reflected a little, and then thought of an incident which had occurred 
to him many years before, and when he had not learned to swim. " Yes," 
said he, *' but for God's good providence I would have been ( " You mean 
should^ I suppose,'' said Coxswain Green, in an under tone) assuredly 
drowned. I had been contriving how to put out striker lines in a deep 
loch near my father's house, and, not having a boat, I substituted a stable 
door, taken from its hinges, as a raft for my purpose. I had read of rafts 
on the Rhine with whole families on them — with a cabin and cow house 
and pig-sty; and why should not my miniature raft support my weight? 
I floated the door — balanced myself nicely upon it — put out for the 
middle of the loch, gently paddling it with a pole, and fearful of the 
slightest change of my position, which would have destroyed the hori- 
zontal equilibrium of my feeble rafU When I had gone far enough — 
into water thirty or forty feet deep — I sent off the strikers, but unfortu- 
nately flung away my paddle along with them. My insensibly nervous 
movements caused the door to incline into the water at one side an inch 
or two. I moved a hair's breadth ; it then declined to the other side — it 
would sink. I had no doubt of this. Then I g.ently stooped to try if I 
could unfasten a shoe ; but this was impracticable. I tried a balancing 
movement again, and the door righted, but not entirely. My presence of 
mind, however, did not fail me. I took off my hat, and paddled myself 
with this from side to side alternately, until I reached the strand — through 
thick masses of aquatic plants — the water lily in particular, whose long 
and interlacing stems would have embraced me to death, if I had fallen 
among them. I have never known any one to swim or bathe in that dan- 
gerously deep loch. I do not see how I could have escaped drowning 
at that time if I had slipped from the raft." 

This led the adventurous youth to narrate another difficulty from 
which he had been mercifully extricated by God's providence. 
He had been snipe-shooting in an Irish bog, and thoughtlessly trod 
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upon a green, healthful-looking, but very treacherous quagmire, as 
he was watching a snipe which had just sprung up. He was sud- 
denly immersed in the semi-fluid peat to his shoulders, and only saved 
from quickly subsiding into the depths of the morass by a solid bed 
of clay, at the depth of five feet and a half. He sank to his under 
lip ! barely escaping suffocation, and having his breath spared for shout- 
ing. He was pulled up by various contrivances, a reeking column 
of black mire. As it seemed clear that Mr. O'Mackerry must have been 
engulfed in the bog if he had been even half an inch under six feet two 
in stature, it was illogicaUy argued that it would be a general advantage 
to manhood if all were exceedingly tall — suppose of the height of the 
suite of the Duke of Brunswick (composed of men some inches above 
seven feet), which came to London a hundred years ago. But the wiser 
ones of the crew showed that the ordinary height, as flxed by the 
Almighty, is the best. If the scale of men were raised a foot or so, with 
proportioned frame and weight, horses and other beasts of burden should 
be increased also ; else the giants could neither hunt nor even travel, nor 
And beef and mutton, &c., for their support. And if the animals were 
larger, more grass, &c., would be required than at present. The whole 
scale of proportions would require alteration. Who can dare to think that 
God's design is not the best? !Keither giants nor dwarfs is the general 
rule, and extreme exceptions are happily very rare. 

"What became of the gun?" inquired one of the party. "I hope 
that was not swallowed up?" 

" No ; that was pulled up with me. I had kept fast hold of it ; we fell 
and rose together, and so I was not 

** * Doomed to perish bj the slaughtering gan.' 

However, it was unfit for service, like its owner, for the remainder of 
that day ; its chilled barrel looked as if it was moaning forth to me, in 
hollow tone, 

" * Stay by me— thou art resolute and faithful ; 
I have employment worthy of thy arm.* " 

It will be seen that Mr. O'Mackerry had a smattering of classical lore. 
He was asked to name his last poet. 

" Dryden," said he, off hand. 

" You hadn't a drt/ den when you were up to your chin in the wet, 
black hole," quickly added Tydvill. Here there was unanimous applause. 
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This led to some conversational nonsense about punning. 

"What is a pun?" 

" Don't you know," said O'Mackerrj, " Swift's definition in the essaj 
which he entitled 'The Ars Fun-ica sive flos linguarum, by Tom-Pun-Sibiy 
Dublin?"* None other of the crew knew anything concerning it; O'Mack 
therefore gave them the concluding part as a specimen, and in reply to the 
question: — " Funning is an art of harmonious jingling upon words, which, 
passing in at the ears and falling upon the diaphragma, excites a titillatoiy 
motion in those parts, and this being conveyed by the animal spirits into 
the muscles of the face, raises the cockles of the heart, and promotes the 
end of good fellowship, which is laughing." 



THE FEINTING PEESS; OE, USE AND ABUSE. 

BY 8. E. DE MORGAN. 

It was a day of rejoicing for the boys of Greenside school, when Randall 
Everleigh, a former pupil, who had just gained the highest honours at 
Cambridge^ sent a printing press as a present to the boys of the sixth, or 
highest form. The letter, which accompanied this gift, was addressed to 
the second master, and contained this sentence: — 

'' / hope that this Printing Press will be a source of interest and amuse^ 
ment to all my friends of the sixth form. Do you remember how often 
you, and /, and Keating^ and Jameson^ used to wish for the power of 
multiplying and preserving our prize poems and themes, and perhaps other 
productions, not quite so harmless f Tell my friends that, if they kindly 
accept and use this press, one, at least, of the old scholars will wish his 
schooldays had fallen a few years later. 1 believe, too, that we shall find 
that it is used to better purpose than it would have been in our time/* 

Mr. Rodney, who had called the boys together to receive the handsome 
and well-fitted press, read this sentence. It was received with a loud 
cheer. 

" Heathfield," said Mr. Rodney, " I give it for the present into your 
charge, because, though not the oldest boy, you are the oldest of the 
Greenside scholars, and the head of your class. I would recommend you 
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all to agree together as to the manner in which it is to be used, and who 
shall keep the types and apparatus. Though the press is the property of 
the sixth form, I need not suggest that boys of lower classes should oc- 
casionally be allowed to share in its advantages, and in the increase of 
useful and entertaining knowledge which," and Mr. Rodney smiled, "I 
> shall confidently look for in our society." 

More cheers, and "Yes, sir," "To be sure, sir," "All right!" and 
other forms of acquiescence were heard. Then the master left the school- 
room, in the centre of which stood their new acquisition, the press, sur- 
rounded by the sixteen boys to whom it had been presented. 

" My opinion," said Ernest Sinclair, a bright, intelligent looking boy, 
" is that Everleigh's a regular brick." 

"Of course he is," said Heathfield; "but now we must settle who's to 
take care of the press, and what we are to do with it" 

" About taking care of it, if you like; but everybody knows what's to 
be done with it. Why, we should have had a magazine or a newspaper 
out long ago, if we could have printed it" 

Walter Sedgeley, a boy of about fifteen years old, had long been de- 
claring that nothing could be done without a printing press, and his delight 
on receiving the present was great in proportion to his wish for it 

" Why, we could get a newspaper, all perfect, out every morning, and 
all over the country, like the Ttmc*," said Sinclair, whose imagination 
always left possibilities far behind. 

" What are you talking of, Sinclair ? Who's to stay up all night, like 
the men at the Times printing-office? And what could we find to 
say? We haven't got debates and advertisements, and fires, and corn 
markets, and births, and marriages, and murders,^' said Henry Greaves, 
earnestly. 

" There, that's just it. Greaves; that's your way, you always try to shut 
up everything jolly." 

"Never mind, Sinclair," said William Chesterton, "we'll have it as 
jolly as possible." 

Heathfield and Sedgeley at once supported the last speaker. 

" I suppose," Chesterton went on, " that the newspaper is agreed on." 

"Oh yes!"— "Of course!"— "To be sure!"— cried Sedgeley, Heath- 
field, Bellasys, Cardwell, and Greaves. 

"Then," said Chesterton, "who are to be editors, and who printers ? 
And how often is it to come out ? " 
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Sedgeley thought it ought at least to come out every Saturday, and 
they might get all the articles ready early in the week, and set up the 
types on Wednesday afternoon. But here many difficulties arose, the 
chief of which was that the news of Monday and Tuesday would be old 
by Saturday; so Heathfield, who was more business-like than his com- 
panions, and who had attended some election meetings with his father, * 
joined Chesterton in proposing a committee of management. 

« Vote about it," said James BelL " Let's have the ballot! " 

"How's that done?" 

" Get a box. Here's the one I keep my tackle in ; " and Bell tumbled 
out a tangled heap of lines, flies, floats, &c., as he set the box before them. 
" Every one must put in a piece of paper, with his vote, * YeSy or * No^ 
written on it. Then shake them all together, and count both sides." 

" What a pretty how d'ye do! " 

" What a bother about nothing! " 

" Eegular Radicalism! " cried one. 

" Tory trickery! " cried another. 

And Hugh Bellasys, a boy of about fourteen, said in a I9W voice, and 
with a nervous movement of his shoulders, that he " did not see why 
gentlemen should mind their votes being known." 

" There, Bellasys, don't begin about gentlemen, now. The election is 
dead and buried, and I wish all the Whigs and Tories, and Blues and 
Greens, or whatever they call themselves, were dead and buried, too!" 
said Heathfield. 

" Then we should all be dead," Bellasys said, reddening a little. 

" No, no, we shouldn't; I should be alive and wide-awake, and so would 
Chesterton and Sedgeley, and a lot more. There, don't get waxy; I like 
all the Blues, and Greens, and Reds, and Cabbages, bless their hearts! I 
wouldn't hurt a hair of their precious heads," said Cardwell, in a half 
coaxing, half ironical tone. 

Bellasys was silent. James Bell said that "Conservative oligarchies 
always had recourse to ridicule, when they could not overcome by 
argument." 

Chesterton interposed. " K we talk so much politics, we shall never 
settle about the newspaper, or magazine, or whatever it's to be. Sup- 
pose that all who want a small committee of management, hold up their 
hands." 

" Yes, yes," cried Sedgeley, Cardwell, Heathfield, Greaves, and Sin- 
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clair, at the same time holding up their right hands. Ten of the others 
did the same. 

" What! All of you for aristocracy and rotten boroughs ! " cried Bell, 
as he clasped his hands together, holding them down, and Jackson and 
Fenton, who had first held theirs up, did the same. ^^ I didn't believe you 
were turncoats!" • 

" Why! what are we voting about ? " said Fenton, the youngest boy in 
the party. " I thought turncoats chained up the prisoners." 

" So they do," said Jackson, who however knew better. "And I won't 
vote for rabbitrburrows. I'm for the committee." «. 

The question was now fairly settled, and Heathfield said they had 
better do as Chesterton advised, for he must know all about such things, 
as his father was a Judge. Here Bell gave a groan, and Bellasys said, 
"All right." All the others cheered, and then Chesterton proposed that 
^'four fellows, I mean gentlemen, should be asked to form a committee of 
management, and that these should be chosen by each one writing the 
name of the person he approves — the fellows, I mean — ^" 

" AU right," said Heathfield. « Go on." 

" The ones whose names are oftenest written, to be chosen. Only fel- 
lows mustn't write their own names." 

Heathfield took a piece of paper, and as he tore it in slips, observed 
that it must represent oyster-shells ; Heathfield was strong in Grecian 
history. James Bell, who, since politics had been banished, had sat very 
silent, said that they would represent nothing but bribery and corruption. 
The others laughed, but as every one was busy, the meeting became quiet, 
and a little heap of papers soon appeared on the table. Chesterton pro- 
ceeded to read the names. There were for 



Chesterton 
Sedgeley 
Heathfield 
Greaves . 



"What's this?" said Chesterton, taking up the last paper, " OW 
Goosebei-ry f " " What fool wrote that ? turn him out! " 

" No, don't turn out poor old Gooseberry Fool, he can't help being 
sour, poor fellow, it's his nature," said Cardwell, in his provokingly coaxing 
tone, giving a look at Bell. 

" If you don't shut up, youll get something you won't* like," said Bell, 
angrily. 
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<< I didn't speak to 70a, mj dear fellow ; I was only stirring up the 
gooseberry fool; I like it better than anything." 

Bell muttered something about having it out, and then leaned his 
cheeks on his hands as before. 

** Bell and Cardwell, you are not helping the newspaper. The names 
of the managers who are elected are Sedgeley, Heathfield, Greaves, and 
me," Chesterton said. " Does everybody approve of this ? ", 

The boys all held up their hands; even Bell took his from his face for 
a moment, and then replaced it. 

'< The next thing is the editor : I think he ought not to be one of the 
four chosen." 

<<But he must There's nobody else can manage it," said Sinclair, im- 
petuously. '^K Heathfield or Chesterton isn't editor, I won't help to 
write or print anything." 

*' Some fellows know all about printing," said Greaves cautiously. It 
was James BeU whom he meant, but he was afraid to mention Bell's 
name, least another quarrel should arise. 

Chesterton proposed at once that Bell should be appointed to super- 
intend the printing, if he would undertake it. 

*' I dare say," said Bell, '^ and not be allowed to express my own opi- 
nions ; I believe you! And you're to be editor, of course, and just put in 
what false tyranny you like! " 

"I don't want to put in any politics at all; if we begin about elections, 
and candidates, we are sure to get into a row," said Heathfield. 

"No politics! no politics! no kick-ups! " cried several voices. 

" Then," Chesterton said, " that is settled. And suppose that Sedgeley 
and Heathfield, and Greaves, and I, divide the editorship among us, and if 
Bell will manage the printing, as we have got plenty of things to say, we 
need not get into any rows." 

"I think," Sinclair said, "though we don't have elections, and boroughs, 
and kick-ups, we may help to reform the world.", 

" Oh! " growled Bell, " and not poke out all the corruptions and abuses: 
curious kind of reform I " 

"Reform your grandmother!" exclaimed a younger member. 

This seemed to wind up the debate. Bell, not being quite pleased with 
the state of affairs, left the others, and having got leave from Mr. Rodney, 
walked down the lane that led from the school to the town. Greenside 
was a little market town, and the High Street was hilly and narrow, with 
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old, irregular houses on each side, and a very beautiful Gothic market- 
cross in a wider part, near the top. Near this was the market-place, with 
its wooden pillars and colonnades, and above these, the Town Hall, so old 
and worm-eaten that people said it would tumble down if ever another 
ball or election should be held there. 

Mr. Cricklebj, the saddler, had a shop next the gates of the market, 
and his shop offered more attraction to the Greenside boys than any other 
in the place, for its master dealt not only in saddles and harness, but in 
cricket bats, wickets, balls of all sorts, kites, and fishing tackle. Mr. 
Crickleby, being a very clever man, and the brother of the newspaper 
printer, used sometimes to transact business in the printing line, and dealt 
and meddled in all things not included in the special functions of other 
tradesmen, and in many things that were. 

As Bell lounged slowly and rather sullenly up the street, he remem- 
bered a bat which he had left at Crickleby's to have the handle spliced. 
He went into the shop to ask for his bat, and found the saddler listening 
attentively to a stranger, who, talking very loud, and dressed in a braided 
coat, and a laced hat, and with a long whip in his hand, seemed to think 
himself a gentleman of consequence. 

" So you say," said the stranger to Mr. Crickleby, " that you would be 
able to get the papers all printed here, like this; red at the top, blue letters 
here, and the picture. I*ve got the plate in my pocket." 

" Yes, sir, I see, sir, and I'm to look to you, sir, for payment. Per- 
haps you wouldn't object to a small deposit," and the saddler bowed very 
civilly. 

" Yes, of course, surely — well — as for a deposit, I don't know," the 
stranger said ; then searching in some of his pockets, he pulled out a 
bundle of placards. " But stay, I've got a supply of bills with the pic- 
tures — striking thing is'nt it?— of some of our stars^ and if I could 
get * Go and See^ in red letters, as big as my hand, it would be just 
the thing. I say, old fellow I" and he slapped Mr. Crickleby on the 
shoulder, " Can't you get 'em printed and posted for me to-night^ for the 
matter of an admission for yourself and lady, to the front seats to-morrow 
evening ? " 

"Well, sir," Mr. Crickleby said, rubbing his forehead, ^^Vm greatly 
obliged to you, I'm sure, for your obliging offer, but my wife isn't able to 
leave the baby, and Pm not a man much given to play-acting and the 
like ; in fact, we're teetotallers." 
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" I respect your motives, my good sir, but we don't ask you to drink 
our bosses. We only request you to observe bow tbese magnificent 
quadrupeds equal, if not surpass, tbe vaunted intellect of tbe buman 
being." 

*^ But I am a member of Mr. Bindon's congregation, and I mustn't go, 
ihank you," said Crickleby. 

** Tbat young gent," said tbe man, looking at Bell, wbo was listening 
eagerly, '^ appears to apprebend my meaning. You are an admirer of tbe 
equestrian ring, sir, no doubt ? " 

At tbis moment Mr. Crickleby went to tbe otber side of the sbop, 
leaving Bell and tbe stranger together. 

<< Tbat I am," said Bell. ^^ I like borses more tban anything in tbe 
world." 

** You will rejoice, then, to beiar tbat an unrivalled equestrian stud and 
company is now on its way to this place. Tbe Amazon Queen, a most 
fascinating female, wbo rides six borses in the short period of thirty 
seconds, vaulting from one to the otber, till she gathers them all in band, 
and then flying through the air with unparalleled velocity ; the state equi- 
page of the Grand Sultan of Coolicatapatam, drawn by eight piebald 
ponies, and driven by Lieutenant-Colonel Tom Thumb, son of the gallant 
General, and smaller by two inches, tban bis illustrious father; the 
beautiful bay pony * Myrtillo,' a prodigy of equinine genius, who winds 
up the clock to announce the hour when tbe band should commence, and 
fires a pistol at the drum if it isn't played in time. Clowns! " said tbe 
. man, laughing to himself at the remembrance. *^ Ah ! all I can say is, if 
you can appreciate wit and humour, go and hear them I " 

" It must be a jolly circus," said Bell, rubbing his hands together de- 
lightedly. " And when will it be here ? " 

" We expect the wans to-night; to-morrow, at twelve o'clock precisely, 
tbe whole company and stud will perambulate the town in grand proces- 
sion, accompanied by the unique and brilliant brass band; and, if I can 
get this mere trifie of business satisfactorily arranged, the afternoon per- 
formance will follow at once, and tbe whole overwhelming force of the 
company will combine in the evening to astonish and captivate all be- 
holders." After this tbe man stood looking at Bell, to observe tbe effect 
of his speech. 

" What was tbe business," Bell asked, "which must be done ?" 

The man said in a confidential tone, " That owing to unforeseen cir- 
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cumstances, and one thing or another, the manager was rather short of 
ready money till he took something by the performances, and had been 
* thrown back ' a little by his lady's indisposition. The cheque,*' said the 
man, " is only payable to himself, and you see, sir, that not being known 
in this place, where no such company has ever appeared before, we are 
under pecuniary difficulties, which are but momentary. I just now made 
the offer to our friend here, to present him with two tickets of admission 
to the performances. Such opportunities don't present themselves twice 
in a life ; and for the matter of a few words of print! " — 
"What words do you want printed?" Bell asked. 
" A mere bag-and-tell. Just Go and See, in coloshal red letters, form- 
ing an introduction to this placard !" 

« And you'd let a fellow see it all for that ?" 

" Two gents, or three if required. " 

"I will do it. You shall have them by eight o'clock this evening," said 
Bell, who remembered that he and Tommy Fenton were engaged to spend 
the next evening at the house of an old gentleman, Captain Briggs, who 
lived some way out of the town. 

" Where shall I find you ?" said the Circus-man. 

" At the comer of Up well Lane; near the little bridge." 

Now we must return to the school, and learn what our other young 
friends did, after James Bell left them at three o'clock. It was Wednesday, 
and a half holiday, therefore the boys remained for some time in the school- 
room looking at the press and types, and considering the new question of 
the periodical. 

" Bell won't object to manage the printing, I suppose," Sedgeley said. 

" Oh no! that he won't; he likes it, or he wouldn't be so often at Thomas 
Crickleby's watching the men at work. " 

" He's only gone now to John Crickleby's about a bat," Fenton said; " at 
least I heard him say his was there, getting spliced." 

" He's sure to do it," said Bellasys; " and he always does things well. " 

" Except settling the nation, " said Greaves. 

" Won't he print off the'papers like a house on fire ?" Sinclair exclaimed, 
jumping about and snapping his fingers like castanets. 

" Hollo ! Sinclair! You'll make no end of pie if you shake the floor so." 

"Pie !" cried two or three of the younger boys; " mince pie ?" 

" No, messes with the types, " Sedgeley answered. " These little things 
with^the shape of the letter cut on their ends are the types. There are 
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many kinds— capitals, small types, italics — these which are called pica^ and 
others. Bandall Everleigh has sent us a capital lot. These plain pieces 
are spaces put between the words to prevent lOl the letters being close to- 
gether. Then you will find stops, — comma^ colon, semicolon, period, and 
other marks. A person, who puts the types in a line ready for the ink, 
is called a compositor." 

^* Now then," Sinclair said, ^' let's settle the name of the magazine." 

"But Bell isn't here." 

"Never mind, he*ll print it all the same. It won't be BelTs Weekly 
Messenger^ nor BelVs Life in Greenside, nor anything concerning him. 

"What do you think of the Greenside Chronicle ?" 

" Slow ! stupid ! horribly dull !" 

" Then the Greenside Argus ?" 

" / don't think Argus was half plucky enough. He was a nice dog, 
but rather goody. Let's have a regular biter — Cerberus " — 

" Or Toby," said Cardwell, with quiet sarcasm. 

« No— not Toby. He's a jolly little fellow, but he's Punch's dog. I 
know our paper will lick Punch all to nothing. 

" That's just what Toby does," said Fenton. " Only Punch kills him 
at last." 

" I'm for the Greenside Demosthenes," said Heathfield. 

" Oh, Heathfield ! when we might have Cicero." Sedgeley was the 
best Latin scholar. 

" Why not Cato the Censor ?" Chesterton said, '* especially as we're to 
set every thing to rights." Chesterton did not expect this name to be 
chosen for the paper ; but when Sinclair, Greaves, and Fenton called out, 
"Yes ! yes, Cato the Censor, the jolly old fault-finder I" he and the other 
elder boys agreed at once, saying afterwards to each other that it was a 
regular muffish title, but that it could be changed. So the little periodi- 
cal was to come out every week by the name of Cato the Censor, and 
with the object, as Bellasys said, of upholding everything right, and as 
Bell insisted, of uprooting everything wrong. 

Heathfield and Sedgeley took charge of the editorial department, 
Greaves was to collect miscellaneous news; Bellasys to manage the 
cricket and sporting column, and Cardwell advertisements, &c. All the 
members were to be general contributors, the younger boys hoping that 
there would never be a Latin or Greek word to be found in the news- 
paper from one end to the other. 
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When Bell came back at five o'clock he found the school-room empty 
and the press and types just as they were, only that the types had got a 
little mixed by being looked at and fitted into the frames. He was f^raid 
that there were no letters large enough for the circus man's "coloshal" 
inscription, but to his great joy found capital letters four inches long and 
red and blue ink. He had provided himself with some sheets of thin 
paper in the town, and, having been appointed printer and publisher, he 
felt quite at liberty to do as he liked with the whole apparatus. It is true 
he wanted some one to help him with the pressing; he found it troublesome 
and difficult to get the press down quick enough after the ink had been 
put on the types, but notwithstanding this, he contrived to strike off 
twenty-five large slips of paper, with Go and See, in red capitals, the 
first^ letter of each word being a bright blue. His great difficulty was, 
how to get his papers dry, and what to do with them till evening. The 
" All in " bell would ring at six, and the great tell-tale patches of red and 
white and blue must be kept out of sight till they could be taken to the 
circus man. There was a little shed at the end of the garden, not used 
now that the cows were in the field, and in this Willowes the gardener 
might generally be found drinking his tea about this time. James Bell 
took up all his papers, holding them so that they might not blot, and, 
going down a little back passage, went to the cowshed, where he found 
Mr. Willowes sitting on the milking stool, with his blue cotton handker- 
chief spread over his knees, on which lay a great hunch of brown bread 
and some dripping, and having in one hand a mug of tea and in the other 
a large pruning knife. 

" Seure, zur, they be foine peapers," said Willowes, covering the drip- 
ping with the corner of his handkerchief. Bell had sharp eyes, and knew 
well that certain dealings in dripping were forbidden in the establishment, 
the schoolmaster's wife, or schoolmistress, as the boys called her, having 
discoursed on this subject in his presence. 

"What have you got for tea, Willowes? bread and butter, eh?" 

" Ees, zure, zur." 

"That's queer-looking butter, though — must be made of pigeon's 
milk?" 

." I hopes, zur, e 'ont zay nothin on't," said Willowes, humbly. 

" Not I ; and look here, Willowes. Let these papers hang here to dry, 
will you; and just snap the latch outside the door when you go out, that 
the cows may not come in and tear them to tatters ? I shall come and 
fetch them after tea." 
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Willowes was sharp-sighted as well as Bell, so he readily promised to 
do as that yonng gentleman wished, glad enough that his own eatables 
would be forgotten. The boys were allowed a little time for plaj 
after tea in summer, so Bell found it easy to get to the cowshed, 
where he found his papers hanging high and dry on the edge of the 
rack. Upwell Lane was close to the school, and at the end stood 
Bell's new acquaintance, who said his name was Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
and who gave in exchange for the placards two tickets of admission to 
the next evening's performance at the circus. On the following day all 
the elder boys were meditating and composing their different contributions 
for Cato the Censor, and the writers were very silent and thoughtful, so 
Bell and his doings were hardly noticed. At six o'clock he and Fenton 
set off to spend the evening with Capt. Briggs. As they reached the end 
of Upwell Lane, Bell pointed to an open green space near the village 
where, in a crowd of people, and in the midst of light and bustle, stood 
The Circus! 

"Look there!" he said. "Wouldn't it be jolly, now, if we could go in 
there, instead of sitting all the evening with those awful, slow, stupid 
prigs?" 

"Wouldn't it?" said Fenton excitedly. Fenton was three years 
younger than Bell. 

" It's a horrid shame, and I won't go, that's all," said Bell. 

"But it's no good not going. We can't go to the circus without 
leave, and I haven't got chink." 

"Look here," Bell whispered, drawing a dirty little paper from his 
waistcoat pocket ; " these would let us in." 

"By jingo!" And Fenton began to cut capers in the lane. 

"Be quiet, can't you? K any one speaks to us, say we've got leave, 
only the other fellows were not to know." 

" Who'U believe that bosh ?" 

" Well, if any one speaks, pretend not to hear. Come on." 

They reached the green. Just outside the large booth, beside the 
flagstaff, stood Mr. Fitzgibbon, who saw them at once. 

" Welcome, my noble gents. The benches are not quite prepared for 
the nobility and gentry, but if you will condescend to the private 
kontray^^ I will introduce you through here." 

The boys followed him. His "here " was a hole under the edge of the 
* Mr. Fitzgibbon meant the French for entrance. 
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canvas that covered the booth. They all crept through, and were soon in 
a dark, dirty place, full of men, women, and children. The smell of oil 
lamps and tobacco was very strong, and seemed mixed up with that of 
gin and onions. 

Fenton said, " Come away. Bell." But Bell took hold of his arm, and 
saying they were all right, pulled him on. 

There were two or three men in bright coloured dresses, fitting close to 
their figures, and one little girl in a faded pink satin frock, tied at the 
sleeves with strings of pearl. Her face was fair, very pale, and rather 
dirty. She held a garland of coarse artificial flowers, joining the 
ends to make a wreath. None of them seemed to notice the sick 
woman; they were talking, laughing, or quarrelling. 

"You see, sir," said the man, "the Amazon Queen being ill in bed 
there, her little daughter, the infant wonder, is to perform the part of 
the Fairy Hyacinthetta in a grand new extravaganza, written expressly 
for the occasion." 

The boys were glad to get out of the smoky disagreeable place into 
the middle of the circus, where their guide, whom the others called Fitz, 
showed them two front seats. Bell whispered something to Fitz, it was 
about the red and blue placards, of which Fenton knew nothing. When 
the lights were all lit and the music struck up, Bell exclaimed, " That's 
something like, isn't it?" and Fenton said, " Yes, jolly." But he did not 
enjoy it so much as he might have done if Mr. Bodney or Mr. Creyke had 
given them leave to go, and if some of the others had been with them. 

But now, with a great crash of drums, cymbals, and trumpets, behold, 
entering with one bound, and holding three white horses in a pink rein. 
Signer Pedro Fachoso, the celebrated flying horseman! After he had 
flown round and round for some time, leaping, twisting, and turning, he 
sprang up to a bar which projected from the post in the centre of the 
circus. Across this bar he laid himself, his head and his feet hanging 
down, while the audience cheered tremendously, and the white horses 
galloped one after another round the ring. As the flrst horse passed the 
door by which the actors came in, a beautiful little rosy fairy, in pink 
satin and pearls, holding a wand, on the top of which was a wreath, 
sprang out, and, jumping lightly on one of the horses, rode round two or 
three times at full speed, standing on one foot on the saddle till she saw the 
man on the bar above. When, putting her wreath on her head, she 
touched him lightly with her wand, and instantly he dropped down on one 
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of the horses, with his arms folded, while it went round in pursuit of the 
faiiy, who was soon overtaken. Then the rider, catching the fairy in 
his arms, galloped away with her out of the ring. This was all very 
fascinating and delightful, and Fenton forgot all his scruples. Next came 
a clown, who jumped down in the middle of the sawdust, and, looking 
round at the audience, said, 

"Here we are!" 

Then he laughed, and they laughed, and he talked in a very amusing 
way to a man with a long whip, who stood in the centre, and in whom the 
boys soon recognised Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

After this came Lieut-Colonel Tom Thumb, in his tiny carriage. The 
Lieut. -Colonel smoked a cigar as he lounged easily in his barouche, and 
bowed as he passed the audience. 

Then came the great wonder of the evening. The Sapient Ponyy which 
could do everything, the clown said, that could be done by the greatest 
genius of the age, and a great deal more. And when Mr. Fitz said that 
he was told that a noble gent, called Mr. Tennyson, the Lawrit, was the 
greatest genius of the age, the clown said, "I'll just ask you, Mr. Fitz, if 
that noble Lawrit can go through this here hoop three times, and then 
ketch it on his neck and carry it off as a trophy of wictory ?" 

In answer to this, Mr. Fitz cracked his whip over Mr. Merriman^s 
shoulders, as Mr. Merriman stood stooping with his hands on his knees, 
and grinning at the company. Mr. Merriman cried out, " Oh I oh! oh!" 
and said he wished his bones were as hard as Mr. Fitz's 'art. And Mr. 
Fitz told him that a Lawrit was created to go right through the laws, and 
a pony was created to go right through a hoop, and if he (Mr. M.) would 
mind his p's and q's, even he might come to XL. 

While Fenton was thinking that this was not at all stupid, the music 
struck up, and a pretty pony came trotting in, and bent down his head 
three times to make what Mr. Fitz called his obeeshance to the nobility 
and gentry. Mr. Merriman took up the pony's foreleg, saying, " Give us 
your fist, sir. Don't you stand no chaff." 

The pony was of a pale chestnut colour, with a black mane and tail, and 
a beautiful white star on his forehead. As the clown ran round with 
him to introduce him to the company before his performances, Fenton 

whispered to Bell " Oh, how like he is to '* The name was not 

heard. 

« Who's he like?" said Bell. « You must shout if Fm to hear you." 

" Croesus ! " shouted Fenton. 
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The pony turned from the clown, looked up, saw Fenton in a second, 
and galloping straight across the circus, went and hent over the ropes, 
behind which the boy sat, and laid his head lovingly on Fenton's 
shoulder. The boy threw his arms round the pony's head, and, patting 
him fondly, said, 




" So you aren't dead, old fellow, after all?" 

"What's this?" said Bell, as the clown vainly tried to coax the pony 
away. 

*^It's my own pony, my Croesus, that we lost. We thought he was 
dead." 

In vain the actors called and coaxed, and tried to lead the pony away. 
In vain Croesus was told he should be punished and have no supper. The 
audience hissed when they heard this threat and saw the whip cracked 
over poor Croesus ; but the pony's head still lay on his old master's shoul- 
der, and one of Fenton's arms was over his favourite's neck. 

"Let him go, can't you, Fenton?" said Bell, "every body is looking at 
us?" 

" If he will," Fenton said, with tears in his eyes. 

But he would not. So Bell, who began to be afraid of the notice they 

were exciting, said he should go home ; that it was regular humbug, and 

spoiled all the fun, and he did'nt think Fenton was such a donkey. But 

notwithstanding this, Bell stroked the pony kindly as he said "Good 

night." 
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When the boys were gone, Croesus, or Myrtillo, returned to his duties, 
and delighted the audience hj performing all the exploits which the 
greatest genius of the age could not accomplish. The next morning early 
the circus company left Greenside, and the place was quiet again. 

It so happened that, though many of the townspeople saw the two boys 
in the circus, their visit was not mentioned to Mr. Creyke, the head master, 
who being much occupied at home, did not often go into Greenside. In a 
Tcry few days poor little Fenton, who ever since that eyening had been 
pale and low-spirited, felt so ill that he could hardly stand or answer 
to his name when called by Mr. Rodney. 

"Fenton, are you ill?" 

''No, sir; I don't know," said the poor child, staggering back to a 
form. Mr. Rodney carried him up stairs, and the doctor was fetched. 

t"Let him be kept quite separate from the others," said Dr. Jones. 
" There is an ugly fever going about, and I don't quite like his symptoms. 
Those equestrian rascals had it among them. It is only infectious if you 
take the patient's breath. The manager's wife is, I hear, now laid up at a 
wretched little public house at Berrycombe." 

"My boys did not go to the circus," Mr. Creyke said. " I heard that 
the company did not bear a good character, and I meant to take them all 
to the next." 

Fenton scarcely knew what they said. He felt too ill to speak, or to 
mind whether Mr. Creyke found out or not. 

It is hard to say whether Bell or the sick boy suffered most. Bell had, 
besides the consciousness of having been the cause of his schoolfellow's 
dangerous illness, many troubles arising out of his post of printer to Cato 
the Censor. 

Heathfield and Sedgeley had got leave from the master to have some 
bills stuck on the walls, "Read Cato the Censor," in large letters. 
Every time Bell saw these words close to his blue and red Go and see, he 
wished some one would tear them all down together, and that he might 
never hear of circuses or Censors again. It is true this was not half so 
bad as hearing Dr. Jones say, every day for a week, something like, * 
" Very bad ! very bad ! It's a very doubtful case." And on the 28th of 
September, three days before the paper was to come out^ the doctor only 
shook his head, and said, "A few hours will decide." 

Mr. Creyke never asked any questions. He had his suspicions, which 
were strengthened by hearing poor Fenton talk of Croesus, his pony, 
going through a hoop. But both masters thought it better to wait till 
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Fenton's fate should be known before making an examination which 
might lead to Bell's expulsion from the school. 

After the first proposal of getting out a large weekly newspaper had 
been given up by the boys, the next thought was to have as large and 
influential a periodical as possible. Sinclair and Sedgeley talked about 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh, only they said it would be 'horrible to have 
any thing published only every three months. 

Greaves observed, that if they got out a book as large as those once in 
a hundred years, it would be a wonder, and ought to be called The 
PhoRnix. 

Cardwell said that The Michaelmas Goose, or Mother Goose, was what 
he had thought from the first. Chesterton proposed a monthly paper 
about the size of the Comhill Magazine; but when the writers saw a few 
lines of their writing in type, it filled so much less. paper than they 
expected, that they all at last agreed that their periodical must be 
the size of "All the Year Round.*' It was to appear on the first of 
Octobe:. 

But before we bring out the paper, we will inquire how poor little 
Fenton is going on. On the day following that on which the doctor had 
said that " a few hours would decide," Bell, looking almost as ill and 
miserable as the patient himself, followed Dr. Jones on tiptoe to the door 
of the sick room. Mr. Eodney saw him, and noticed his pale, unhappy 
face, as he had done before, but said nothing. When the doctor and the 
master returned from seeing the sick boy, they looked cheerful and did 
not speak in such low whispers as they had done on former occasions. 
Bell looked anxiously at Dr. Jones ; but Mr. Rodney felt for him, and ' 
said immediately, " The doctor thinks he will recover." 

"Thank you, sir," said Bell, running quickly down stairs that they 
might not see the tears which sprang to his eyes. Bell had worked in a 
quiet, dull way at the printing. He set the types, because it gave him 
something to do, and prevented his thinking of Fenton's danger and his 
own disgrace; but he did not care for Cato the Censor, and if he read 
what was printed, it was without paying any attention to the sense* 
Some short articles and scraps had been given him to fill up ends of 
pages, and these had not passed under the editor's eye. On this after- 
noon too, the 29th of September, when much work had to be done to get 
the sheets all filled up, Bell's thoughts were in complete confusion. The 
relief of hearing that his poor companion was better had led him to con- 
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sider wliat his own fate would be when Mr. Creyke's attention should be 
less taken up by the patient. 

On the very day on which Cato the Censor was struck off, it was 
announced that Fenton was well enough to be taken home in his father's 
carriage the next day. 

You may like to have a little insight into the contents of Cato the 
Censor^ as it was to make its appearance to the public of Berrycombe and 
Greenside. The first article was a sort of introduction. It was a joint 
production of the three editors, and touched lightly, but with a masterly 
hand, on men and things in general. The objects of the periodical were 
thus summed up: — 

<< We do not pretend nor profess to excel all our popular cotemporaries 
in every walk of literature, but in just criticism, in acute observation, in 
elegance of style, and in honest, impartial adherence to what we consider 
Truth, we yield to none. 

'^Our readers, contributors, coadjutors, and friends in general, will find 
themselves referred to by name, either with well-merited praise, or equally 
deserved censure. We trust no one will be offended. Our object is to 
. improve. 

" We shall speak of the School, the Town, and the Country ; 
lovers of cricket and angling will find detailed accounts of their favourite 
sports; and the imaginative reader will revel in our Poet's Corner. When 
translations from Latin or Greek verse are wanting, their places will be 
filled by selections from the muses of Tennyson, Longfellow, Browning, 
Byron, Scott, or Ingoldsby and Macaulay. 

** We here acknowledge the great obligations we are under to Eandall 

Everleigh, Esq., B. A., for the generous gift of the Printing Press, by 

which we are enabled to offer Cato the Censor to an indulgent public. 

"The Editors. 
" Greenside School, Oct 1." 

Then came the first article. It was from the pen of Sedgeley, and 
was headed with the lines from Horace: 

'* Sunt qaos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse Juvat." 

The writer dwelt at great length, and in a very imaginative manner, on 
the glories of the Olympic chariot racing. From this he proceeded to 
tell of wonderful leaps, first mounting that highfiying horse Pegasus, in 
his gallop through the air, to the top of Olympus, then descendins; to the 
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earthly heroism of Qaintus Curtius, daring whose grand leap, the writer 
said, *^ how sublime must have been the exultation of both horse and man 
as they felt the earth closing over them, and knew that their experiment 
was successful I " Then he told of the notorious CamiUus, who, having 
had his face painted red, like a Lar, drove the four white steeds from the 
Temple of Jupiter, up the capitol, in triumph. The author spoke with 
bitter irony of the folly of Caligula in promoting his horse Incitatus to 
the consulship, and giving him golden food. The last of the classic 
horses was the noble and faithful steed of Herminius, who, after the battle 
of Lake Regiilus, would not leave his master, 

** But like a grayen image, 

Black Auster kept his place ; 
And ever wistfully he looked, 
Into his master's face! *' 

What a contrast to the horses of modern days! Here was an occasion 
to speak of the late visit of the Circus, " to which," the writer said, " our 
respected Head Master did not think fit to lend his countenance." And 
a description of the Hippodrome at Bayswater, and of the last county 
races, concluded the article. 

It must be remembered that, with the exception of Sedgeley, none of 
the contributors were nyich above fifteen years old. Bellasys was not 
fifteen ; his article. No. II., was formed, or he intended that it should 
be, on the model of a brilliant modern writer of history. Heathfield, 
who also had an article on Dogs, lent some aid to Bellasys in composing 
three pages, of which here is a specimen: — 

" As I wandered in Greenside, my thoughts reverted to the time when 
the proud seneschal stood in the Gothic gate of the now ruined castle ; 
when the bugle sounded over the portcullis, and the banner floated from 
the keep ; when knighted ladies, with tassel gentles in their hands, on 
curvetting steeds, and ambling palfreys, preceded by heralds carrying 
gilded gonfalons, issued from that arched and ruined gateway ; when 
traitors and criminals Expiated their crimes, and endured the public ob- 
loquy and rotten eggs, with manacled and fettered limbs, in that venerable 
instrument of torture, the pillory ; when the Quintain and the Maypole 
were on the village green; and when venerable grandames might be heard . 
telling of how there was once a ducking-stool, on which, by a summary 
plunge in the water, vituperative women paid the penalty of their malig- 
nant loquacity." 
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I am sure this will be enough of Bellasys' writing. At the bottom of 
the last page was this : — 

" The Rev. G. D ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦, head master of a school not five miles 
from Greenside, hung up a rod with this inscription : — ^ For the correction 
of incojrigible boys. N. B. — ^English taught by the rev. gentleman." 

Article III. was a romantic tale, by a young contributor, of a Colonel 
Seymour St. Maur, whose uniform was covered with honours and medals, 
gained in the Crimea, but who got shut up by the Inquisition in a dun- 
geon in Spain, '^ where he spent a week without food or drink." At 
the end of the week. Sister Agatha, the Superior of a neighbouring 
monastery, found means to pull him up, by tying together all the cords 
with which the penitents lashed themselves, and the two, having thus 
escaped from the horrors of cruelty, found their way to England, where 
they were happily married. 

Article IV. was a report of cricket matches. 

Article Y. treated of angling and fiy-fishing. 

Article YI., on dogs, was by Heathfield; and then came the last page, 
on which appeared the following ^^ scraps." Poor Bell had let another 
boy put these in. 

" 1. The colour of • Blue ' conveys the idea of everything vile, base, 
mean, and cheating. 

'^ 2. Orange and purple are regular humbugging colours. 

'' 3. Old Creyke is just like an old lame horse. 

'^ 4. The schoolmistress is an old stupid, 

^* 5. Qy. Jflwere youy and you were Mr. Rodney^ who would he second 
master f " 

Young Jackson had set the press for all these, and was greatly de- 
lighted that no one prohibited the last : 

" Heathfield is a Muff. 
Cardwell is another. 
If Greaves loohs at the donheifs foaly 
H^ll see his little brother.^* 

You will see that our poor boys had no great reason to feel satisfied 
with their periodical, which was to have been circulated all through the 
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neighbourhood "in less than no time," and to have "reformed the 
eWorld." As soon as Mr. Bodney, who had watched for the appearance of 
the newly-printed sheets, had looked through one of the copies, he went 
at once to the school-room, from the open door of which many Toices 
sounded. 

"Prime, isn't it?" 

"First-rate! Jolly! Something like! " 

Mr. Eodney recognised all the younger boys in the speakers. As he 
entered, Jackson read with loud and delighted emphasis. 

" Look here, Heathfield and Cardwell, see what you are. 

** Heathfield is a muff. 
" Cardwell is another." 

Some little boys clapped their hands and jumped about on hearing this, 
but one said, 

" I think the fellow that put that in was a muff." 

" And look here at the next," said Dillon, pointing to the two lines 
touching Greaves, " Isn't he a worse donkey than Greaves? " 

"Why do they pitch' into Mrs. Creyke?" a little boy asked. This 
child had been suffering from earache, and thought of many kindnesses 
which he had received from Mrs. Creyke. 

"What a lot of stupids you are!" Jackson exclaimed impatiently. 
" Why the paper's out and out jolly ; isn't it, Heathfield? " 

Heathfield did not answer. The whole page of " Scraps," with the 
specimen of the neighbouring schoolmaster's English, had found their way 
into Cato without the editor's knowledge. Sedgeley, more impetuous 
than his friends, exclaimed, " Oh, Bell ! this is too bad I" Cardwell ob- 
served, in his dry way, that Cato had killed himself, like his namesake. 
And Chesterton asked the printer why he had put in such rubbish? 

" I don't know," was Bell's answer. " I only wish I was hung ! " 

" Hung 1 What's the matter now ?" 

"Why, Bell, do you wish you were hung?" said Mr. Eodney, who, 
unobserved by the boys, had sat down near the table, on which lay piles 
of damp CatoSy and beside which stood the school public, delivering its 
opinion on a few open copies. 

Bell looked up. " Because I do, sir." 

" Is if because these foolish things are printed ?" 

" No. If I had cared about the paper they wouldn't have been there. 
Jackson put them in; but Pll take all the blame. I don't care." 
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Mr. Creyke now appeared^ and told the boys that Mr. Dnunmond, the 
schoolmaster at Berrjcombe, was very angry at something that had been ^ 
printed in the paper. 

*' How did he see it ?" Mr. Rodney asked. "It is only just struck off." 

" One of his boys, who knows one of ours, took a slip of proof to 
school with him. Mr. Drummond says that he is represented as correct- 
ing incorrigible boys, and is really, greatly displeased. I am very sorry 
that he has any cause for annoyance. Surely none of the editors inserted 
this nonsense?'* said Mr. Creyke, looking at the four eldest boys. 

Heathfield and the others did not answer. They had too much right 
feeling to justify themselves by disclaiming what they ought to have pre- 
vented. Bell, who had stood apart with his back against the wainscot 
came up : 

" Sir, I had to print it, and I let another boy put that in. Neither 
Heathfield nor any of the editors ever saw that stuff.** 

" Perhaps," Mr. Rodney said, " Mr. Drummond will forgive us all when 
he knows this, especially as the paper is not circulated ? " 

" I hope so," said Mr. Creyke. " But," and he laid his hand on the 
pile of CatoSy " I fear we must promise him to destroy the whole ediikion." 
The master looked inquiringly at the boys. 

" Yes, sir," said Sinclair. " I'm for making a bonfire of them at once.'* 
Mr. Rodney stopped Sinclair, who was going to throw the heap of paper 
on the fire. 

The boys all agreed to the suppression of their paper, and Mr. Creyke 
went to assure Mr. Drummond that the libellous paragraph would never 
meet the public eye. ' 

The two boys who had concocted the " scraps " hung down their heads. 
Bell, looking very unhappy, stood by the press. The others watched Mr. 
Rodney as he glanced over Cato the Censor. In a few minutes the 
head master told them all that Mr. Drummond was satisfied. '<! am 
sorry for your failure, my boys," said Mr. Creyke. " If Mr. Rodney and 
I had not been occupied in attending to poor Fenton, I hoped you would 
have let one of us see the proofs before striking off the edition." 

" Sir, if ever we try again," Heathfield began — 

"We never shall!" Sinclair exclaimed vehemently. "Til never have 
to do with printing again as long as I live !" 

"Do not be too hasty, Sinclair," said the master, "and save one or 
two copies of Cato for me." 
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Bell looked up as if he wished to speak. 

"Bell, you have something to say?" 

" Yes, sir," in a low voice. 

« Speak openly. Whatever you have done wrong, concealment only 
makes the fault worse." The master spoke kindly. Bell then told how 
he had printed the placards for the circus man ; and how he and Fenton 
had been at the circas, and had passed a few minutes in the hot, small 
tent where the sick woman lay. How Croesus knew Fenton, and then 
how miserable he himself had been when Fenton was taken ill. When he 
had finished his confession, Mr. Creyke said gravely, — 

" Did you not know that you were not only acting very wrongly your- 
self, but leading a younger boy into disobedience?" 

" Sir," said Bell, colouring and slightly drawing himself up, " I always 
have stuck up for liberty, and I could not see why we might not go. I 
thought it would not hurt any body." 

" You see it did hurt one very much indeed, and all more or less." 

" But I did not know about the Amazon Queen being ill," said Bell, 
humbly. 

"I did," Mr. Creyke said, "and many other reasons why you should not 
have gone to the circus. But, as I did not expect my boys to transgress 
rules, I did not mention these reasons. It is an excellent thing. Bell, 
to be free from unjust tyranny, but you mistook wholesome restraint for 
injustice." 

" No, sir, I don't think you unjust. Only I stuck out for freedom." 

" Do so still ; but, above all other freedom, prize that of a clear con- 
science. You will think me unjust and cruel if I punish your offence as 
it deserves," 

Bell's look showed that he really was jonscious of having committed a 
serious offence, the full extent of which he had never acknowledged 
to himself before. Heathfield, Sedgeley, and Chesterton looked at the 
master. Then Heathfield said, — 

" If you please, sir, don't send Bell away, he has been so miserable I" 

" And," Chesterton said, " that was punishment" 

" Quite true. Wrong actions invariably bring their own punishment, 
though not always so quickly. You are an honest boy, Bell. Tell me, 
before I answer your schoolfellows, whether you now see the necessity of 
obedience?" 

Bell thought a moment, then said, — 
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" I know I did very wrong ; but if I say I won't stand out for liberty 
again, it will only seem as if I was afraid of being expelled." 

*' Never mind seeming. That is another mistake. Speak your mind 
plainly." 

" Sir, I believe I shall never wish to disobey again." 

"May he stay?" said Heathfield, Chesterton, and several others, and 
Mr. Eodney looked at the head master as if he too would say, " May he 
stay?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Creyke, emphatically, " I will trust him." 

There was great satisfaction among the boys on hearing this. It 
seemed to make up in some degree for the disappointment about " Cato," 
and for the trouble of poor Fenton's illness. For three weeks the 
printing press was left unnoticed in its place, the apparatus cleaned, the 
types put carefully away. At the end of this time a visitor appeared at 
the school, no other than Randall Everleigh, the great Cambridge swell 
and former schoolboy. When he heard of the printing and burning of 
the paper, he told the boys that if they were so easily discouraged they 
would never be wranglers or double firsts. The elder boys listened gladly 
to Everleigh, who told them what a beautiful, amusing, and delightful 
magazine they might have, if they went to work in the right way. 

Heathfield begged him to show them how, and help them to start. 
' ** That I will. Every one of you write a paper on the subject he 
knows best. Those horses and dogs of yours, Sedgeley and Heathfield, 
were well enough; but you may improve them. The cricket and fly- 
fishing were capital. Chesterton, you can tell us about beetles and butter- 
flies; and BeUasys, I'm certain you have some fine old legend about knights 
and tournaments. Bell, you must be printer again. This time it will be 
all right. Keep from calling names, and let every one mind his own 
business." 

" Won't you write something?" the boys asked. 

" Of course ! A splendid article, describing our excursion to-morrow 
to Merryton. And, perhaps, I shall puzzle all the county with mathemati- 
cal questions; not too hard you know. We'll call it The Greenside 
School Magazine,*^ 

The boys agreed to this. Next day, as the whole party were leaving 
the school gates, the trot of houses was heard, and Fenton's father 
appeared on horseback, followed by the sick boy, now well and strong, 
riding on a chestnut pony with a black mane and tail. Bell recognised 
Croesus at once, and Fenton told all his friends how his father had found 
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the pony outside the circus at Berrycombe, and how the manager agreed, 
for some reason, to sell Croesus at a low price to his former master. Mr. 
Fenton also spoke of the death of the poor Amazon Queen, and said that 
his wife had felt so much pity for the little girl, that she had placed her 
in a nice school, where the poor little child would he better and happier 
than if she had gone on riding in the circus in pearls and pink satin. 

Fenton would soon come back to school. 

" And iJOWj" said Randali Eveiieigh, when the boy and his father Lad 
left them, " let's be off. We ehalL havo plenty of adventures to narrate, 
and, with all our experience, need not fear the fluccess of our next attempt^ 
or doubt that we shall make a good use of our Printing Press,** 
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A Mischievous Parrot — There wag a grey parrot, who from his cage 
commanded a view of the harbour of a sea-port town, aiid, as it daily 
watched the carters coming to imload the ahips, had picked up some of 
their phrases. One daj a carter left his horse and cajl on tlie quaj^ while 
he himself was unhappily tippling in the nearest tap-room. The parrot 
thereon began to tiy its powers. " Back ! — who-ohe — back there 1 " it 
cried, and, encouraged by the success of its experimentj it kept repeating 
the words till the poor horse backed over the edge of the pier and was 
drowned. 

The Horse and the Pump. — A gentleman at Leeds had a horse which, 
when tarned out into a iidd where there was a pump, regularly obtained 
a supply of water by his own dexterity. Many times the animal was seen 
to take the pump-handle into his mouth, and to work with his head until 
ho had obtained m much water a 3 he required. 

The Pigeon and the Ca^*— A pigeon bad made her nest in a loft much 
infested with rats, which had more than once destroyed her eg^s or de- 
voured her young ones- Her frequent losses at length caused her to re- 
buUd her nest in another part of the loftj where a cat was rearing three 
kittens, with whom she contrived to fonn a strong friendship. They fed 

* This anecdote, with ita illustratioDf la taken, by the coarteous pcrmtssion. of the pub- 
lishers, from a delightful work entitled *' The Children's Pictore Book of tho Sagacity of 
Animals/' I^ndon, S, Low, Soa, and Co. The anecdotes arc told in an admirabb and 
simple manner, ivhich mnsi attract readers of all age«> It is among the greatest of mj 
children's imomm*— Editor. 
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from the same dish, and wben the cat went out into the fields, the pigeon 
was to be seen fluttering close to her. The pigeon, seeing the advantage 
of the cat's protection, had placed her nest close to the bed of the cat ; 




and in return for this protection, she became a defender of the young 
kittens,^and would attack with beak and wings any person approaching 
too near. 
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THE BEOTHEES. 

▲ TALB OF THE CANADIAN BORDER. 

{Continued from page 32.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

BOEDER WARFARE — THE DESPERATE UNDERTAKING — A FEARFUL RISK 

THE XrOST ONE REtlAlXED. 

Several jeari passed nway, Ben Hunter had grown into a stroni*, 
active young man — a good spccimea of a true backwoodsman. Another 
fratncidal war had broken out between Great Britain and the United 
Stai:es, and to the disgrace of ihoso at the head of afiairs, the Indiana were 
induced to take part in the strife* John Hunter and hi^ sons were among 
the first who offered their services in defence of the colony, and no one 
waa more active than Beu» Whenever any daring operation was to be 
undertaken requiring great sagacity, aa well as caution and couragCj he 
was invariably sent for, and he was in expectation of receiving a com- 
mission as a reward for his conduct. It was doubted whether be or his 
old friend Robert Munday was most deserving. On one oeexision, it be- 
come of importance to secure an Indian of one of the tribes engaged on 
the side of the enemy, in order to obtain information from him lis to their 
numbers and position, and other important particulars. Hunter and Mun- 
day were Bent for, and in conjunction with an Indian, Untoola by name, 
belonging to a tribe in alliance with the Euglish, undertook to do what 
was required. Their tassk was a difiicuU and dangerous one. Their 
own lives would pay the forfeit if they were discovered. 

Ben went as commander of the expedition; Munday w^as to act as bis 
lieutenant, and Untoola, who knew the countiy tboroughlyj as guide* 
Ben Lad selected a band of twenty young men, many of them the com- 
panions of his boyhood, and all of them accustomed to the life of back- 
woodsmen, and inn led to danger and hardship. 

Untoola brought word that a party of hostile Indian a were encamped 
not far from the western shores of Lake St. Clair. Hunter having pro- 
cured four birch 'bark canoes, embarked his party in them one evening, 
intending to paddle across during the night so as to reach the neighbour- 

f 
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}iood of the enemy early in the morning. It was a frail looking fleet to 
carry so many men; for these canoes are composed simply of thin sheets 
of bark stripped off the birch tree, and sewed together over a slight 
frame-work. The seams are made water-tight with a sort of gum, on 
which water has no eifect. They are propelled with short paddles, each 
person using one and moving it from side to side. 

" I do not like the look of the weather," observed Munday, as they 
were about to embark ; " we shall have a storm before many hours have 
passed." 

" May be,*' said Hunter, casting his eyes round the sky ; " but storm 
or calm we must push on. The General's orders must be obeyed." 

The party, without more delay, took their seats, and the little fleet 
glided swiftly and silently across the lake. The bright stars were re- 
flected with peculiar distinctness on the calm surface of the lake, undis- 
turbed by a breath of wind, and Ben began to laugh at Munday 's appre- 
hensions. They had, however, scarcely got half-way across the lake 
when the stars disappeared one by one, the darkness increased, and fitful 
gusts of wind swept over the waters. Stronger and stronger they came 
— the lightning flashed from the riven clouds — the thunder rolled — foam- 
ing waves danced up — the frail canoes were tossed violently up and down, 
requiring all the energy and skill of those who paddled them to prevent 
them from upsetting. To return was out of the question, but they could 
no longer direct their course. All their efforts were employed in keeping 
the heads of their canoes to the seas, while they drove before the tempest. 
While some paddled, others baled out the water which broke on board 
and nearly swamped the canoes. Hunter and Munday, by word and 
action, cheered up the spirits of their men, urging them to keep together, 
so that when driven on an enemy's shore they might be better able to de- 
fend themselves. Brave as they were, they could not help feeling that 
eveiy moment would be their last. Still the canoes floated, and when 
the grey light of the early dawn returned, they discovered the pine- 
fringed shore not three hundred yards from them. The gale had abated 
and a creek appeared, towards which they steered, and were able, without 
difficulty, to land. The canoes were hidden among the bushes, and 
Hunter being anxious to proceed, having refreshed his followers, at once 
pushed forward in the direction in which he believed that the Indians 
were encamped. Hunter was too well accustomed to Indian warfare to 
allow the main body to advance farther without carefully examining the 
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ground before him, to ascertain the strength of the enemy with whom he 
might liave to contend. Either he or Munday always took this office on 
themselves, as they were more experienced than any of their men in such 
work. Munday had gone out as a scout, and when he returned without 
having discovered any trace of Indians, Hunter went forward by himself, 
directing his lieutenant to lead forward his men to a spot he indicated, to 
which Untoola was to guide them. With his faithful rifle in hand and 
liun ting-knife by his side, he steadily worked his way through the forest, 
carefully examining the ground on every side for signs of Indians. He 
little doubted that if he could find them camped, he might pounce upon 
them with his men and capture all who were not killed. At length he 
struck on a trail, which led up the banks of a creek. It was fresh — the 
Indians were only a short distance ahead. He would ascertain where they 
had camped, and then go back and bring up his men. After a time, the 
trail led him off from the stream. Slowly and cautiously he advanced, 
for he knew that he must be close upon them. At last he observed a 
thin wreath of white smoke ascending from among the trees. " The Red- 
skins have camped," he said to himself; ** we shall trap them all before 
morning." 

Now, almost lying down, he advanced on hands and knees, trailing his 
rifle, towards the Indian camp. After proceeding in this way for some 
time, he felt sure that he was near enough to see the enemy, when he 
raised himself sufficiently above the underwood. The thick stem of a 
giant oak was near him. He drew himself up behind it, and looking out 
among the tangled bushes which grew below, he saw a large body of 
Indian warriors, some employed in raising wigwams, others in cooking 
over a fire in the centre of their camp. He knew by their dress and 
style of camping that they belonged to the very tribe which had carried 
off his brother David, so many years before. He was about to sink down 
again to make his retreat in the way he had advanced, when, on turning 
his head, he saw the malignant countenances of several Indian warriors, 
not fifty paces off, their eyes glaring at him through the trees. They 
must just have discovered him : though they were armed with rifles, they 
were not preparing to fire. From this he judged that they wished to 
capture him alive, an undertaking which they, of course, thought very 
easy of accomplishment. He, however, had no intention of yielding with- 
out a struggle for life. 
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He knew that if he once fell into their hands, to be scalped and left to 
die would be the mildest fate he could expect, and that he should rather, 
in all probability, have to undergo the most horrible tortures before being 
put to death. Seizing his rifle, therefore, he sprang back, and dashing 
through the underwood^ darted off in the direction he had come. 

The whole camp was now aroused, and the loud war-whoops and cries 
of the Red warriors, as they followed in pursuit, sounded in his ears. 
Few men were more fleet of foot, but he knew that a false step, a stumble 
among the tangled roots of trees, which were thickly interlaced over the 
ground, might consign him to destruction. He knew that he was flying 
in the direction of the stream, but he hoped to follow down it till he could 
reach the spot where he had directed Munday to meet him. 

The savages must have guessed his intentions. The trees which he 
knew bordered the high banks of the torrent were in sight, its rushing 
noise struck on his ear, when, on looking down in the direction he was 
about to proceed, he discovered that the wily Red-skins had sent a 
party to intercept him, fully believing that they had caught him iu 
a trap. 

On he fled. The ravine through which the torrent ran was in front of 
him. It was deep and wide. The cliffs on either si^ were some fifty 
feet or more high, and were not less, certainly, than twenty-two feet apart. 
He had scarcely a hope of being able to leap the chasm, and yet it would 
be far better to be dashed to pieces than to be tortured to death by his 
enemies. 

Grasping his rifle, on he rushed — he reached the edge of the precipice, 
the Red-skins, with tomahawks uplifted, were close at his heels. There 
was no time for hesitation — summoning all his strength, he sprang forward 
as he had never sprung before, and alighted safe on the opposite bank. 

He went on some distance with the impetus he had obtained, and when at 
length he stopped he saw the warriors standing mute with astonishment and 
admiration at the wonderful feat he had performed. It was only, how- 
ever, for an instant, for some of the fiercest began lifting their rifles to fire 
at him. Quick as thought he darted behind a tree, while he brought his 
rifle to his shoulder to pick out one of his opponents. . They knew that 
they had to deal with one not likely to miss his aim, and without waiting 
to ascertain whom he was covering, they all darted off to seek for shelter 
— some hopping and skipping and bounding away in a variety of extra- 
ordinary movements to avoid his shot. He took the opportunity to hurry 
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on through the brushwood till ho knew that he must be concealed from 
their sight. He then stopped an instant to recover his breath and take his 
bearings, and ran on as rapidly as his legs would carry him, till he reached 
the spot where Munday and his men were to meet him. 

They were not there — yet he was too fatigued to proceed farther. He 
therefore climbed up into a tree to await their arrival. He had not been 
there long before his quick ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps. 
They might be those of his pursuers. Sheltered by the boughs, with his 
trusty rifle and a good supply of ammunition, he felt that he was a match 
for three or four Indians, so that should those approaching be foes, he 
hoped still to came off victorious. 

Yet he naturally watched eagerly for them to come in sight. After a 
little time he saw a Red-skin break through the brushwood. Hunter's 
rifle was in rest ready to fire. Another person followed. The first was 
Untoola, the next Munday, and the rest of the band appeared soon after- 
wards. He allowed them to examine carefully round the spot, and to 
begin to camp before, greatly to their surprise, he dropped down among 
them. His adventures were soon related, and all congratulated him on 
his narrow escape. 

As they sat over their camp fire it was agreed between him and 
Munday and Untoola, that as the Indians were on the alert, it would be 
better to wait quiet for a few days, only taking care not to be surprised. 

This plan was adopted. The whole party then moved forward, and 
while the main body advanced slowly as before, Hunter, Munday, and 
Untoola went on more rapidly, in the hopes of surprising some small 
straggling body of Indians, and capturing one who might answer the 
required object. They often came upon traces of Indians, but on following 
up the trail, they found that they were not likely to succeed in capturing 
any of them. At length, early one morning, they came upon a fresh trail. 
On examining it, Untoola was of opinion that it was that of three Indians, 
and that they had been on a plundering expedition into the white man's 
settlements. 

"If there are but'three, at all events we may cope with them, and take 
one or all of them prisoners," exclaimed Hunter. 

^^ One will be enough. We might have difficulty in catching all thr^e, 
and still more in bringing them in," observed Munday. 

"Kill two; catch one enough," observed the Indian, briefly. 

f3 
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This matter being settled, thej followed up the trail with all the cau- 
tion so requisite in the Indian country, every now and then one of them 
looking out behind, to be certain that they themselves were not pursued. 
On they went, for an hour or so, the trail every minute growing fresher 
and fresher, till they caught sight of the smoke of a fire ascending from 
an open glade in the forest. Now they advanced more slowly than ever, 
creeping on their hands and knees, till they got to the very edge of the 
wood, when, looking out from behind some thick brushwood, they saw col- 
lected round a fire, engaged in cooking their morning meal, the three 
Indians they were following. 

The Red-skins had camped on a little rising knoll, free from trees all 
round, with a river beyond ; a spot where they might well have believed 
themselves not likely to be surprised. A little beyond the brushwood was 
the thick trunk of a fallen tree. 

'^ You, Munday, will take the right-hand man ; I will take the one on 
the left ; and as we fire, Untoola must spring forward and secure the one 
in the centre," said Hunter. 

"Not kill him — no!" said LTntoola, in a tone of disappointment, and 
he passed his scalping-knife round the crown of his head. 

"No, no," whispered Hunter; "he must be our prisoner, mind 
that." 

To gain the log without being perceived was no easy task. The only 
way to do so, was to drag themselves along like snakes over the grass. The 
three Indians were so absorbed in their cooking operations, that they for- 
got to be as watchful as their wont. The log was gained, and the death- 
dealing rifles were placed in rest. Munday and Hunter fired. Two 
Indians fell shot through the heart, and, before the smoke cleared away, 
Untoola was springing, agile as a greyhound, towards the third. For an 
instant he seemed overwhelmed with surprise and horror at the fate of 
his companions. He gazed at one and then at the other, and lastly 
over his shoulder, and seeing Untoola approaching, he bounded away, 
leaving his rifle behind him, towards the river. 

Both the Indians were active, powerful men. Untoola appeared 
scarcely to be gaining on the other, as Munday and Hunter came up. 
They saw that the men they had shot were really dead, and then hurried 
on, loading their rifles as they ran. The fugitive reached the stream and 
plunged in, but the water was shallow and the ground muddy, and he was 
caught in a quagmire. Still he struggled on, and as he saw Untoola 
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leaping in after him, he drew his knife to defend himself. In an instant 
after the two Indians closed, when, at the same moment, the white men 
appeared on the bank above the water, and, with their rifles in their 
hands, ordered him to yield. Untoola parried the blow made at him, and 




the two rolled over together in the stream. They would probably both 
have been drowned, had not Munday and Hunter plunged in and dragged 
their companion and his captive out of the water. As they did so, what 
was their surprise to see, under the red paint which was washed off , the 
fugitive's face, a white skin. 

" Why, Ben, who have we got here?*' exclaimed Munday. 

At these words the stranger, who had hitherto not spoken, looked with 
an inquiring glance at Hunter's countenance. An undefined feeling came 
over Hunter. He looked into their captive's eyes, and grasped his 
hand. 

" Speak— speak; are you David Hunter?" he exclaimed. 

"Ben, Ben!— brother, brother!" was the answer, and the two long lost 
brothers fell into each other's arms. 

" Merciful Heaven! and had I shot him?** exclaimed Ben. 

It was long before David could find words to give an account of himself. 
As he expressed himself, he had lived so long with the Indians that he 
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had become an Indian; and an Indian he would have remained, had not 
his brother spoken^ and saddenlj recalled long dormant feelings and re- 
collections. 

They buried the two Indians^ the very men who had carried him off, 
one of whom had murdered poor Alick Simpson, and then once more re- 
crossed the St. Clair. With thankful hearts they arrived at Hunter's 
clearing, and it need not be said how joyfully they were received by all 
there. David was well able to give all the information required by the 
general commanding in the district, and proved a most active and ener- 
getic scout. It was long, however, before he could assume the customs 
of civilised life, and it was not till his mind had imbibed the divine 
truths of the Christian faith, that he became altogether settled in his 
habits, and ceased to yearn after the wild state of existence in which he 
had so long lived. 

It was a happy day for John and Susan Hunter, when peace at length 
was proclaimed, and once again their whole family were collected round 
them, for prayer and thanksgiving to that beneficent Being who had 
bestowed on them all the numerous blessings they enjoyed in the land of 
their adoption. 
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A LEGEND OF PORTUGAL. 



The most terrific of all the supernatural beings in whose existence the 
peasants of Portugal believe, is the Bruxa (pronounced Broocha). She 
is similar in her propensities to the Eastern Ghoul or Vampire. Indeed 
there can be no doubt that she was introduced into Portugal by the 
Moors during the time that they held sway in the country. The Bruxa 
is to all appearance a woman, but a woman possessed of an evil spirit. 
She may be the daughter of honest good parents ; she may marry and 
have children, and she is often very beautiful, though there is a certain 
fierce expression in her eye and an ominous wrinkle in her otherwise 
smooth brow. 
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Nobodj can tell who are Braxas and who are not. They never allow 
any mortal to discover their dreadful secret, and woe betide the mortal 
who shall attempt to pry into it. Sometimes their own daughters become 
Bruxas, or else they keep up their numbers by inveigling some hapless 
maiden whose heart has been turned from the right path, and who has 
deserted her holy religion to join their association. She knows not 
whither she is to be led or what is to be her fate till it is too late to re- 
tract, when the fatal compact is signed with her blood ; then, miserable 
girl! her shrieks, her cries are of no avail. Truly there is a deep moral 




' — an awful warning in the legend. From sunset to sunrise the demoni- 
acal power possesses the Bruxas. During the day they return to their 
families, no one suspecting the dreadful truth. When darkness overspreads 
the world and the rest of the household are wrapped in slumber, they 
noiselessly rise from their couches, and after joining the orgies of their 
sisters in crime, are transformed into the shape of some noxious creatures 
of night — owls or gigantic bats. Away they fly at a prodigious rate, far 
from their homes, over hill and dale, but especially across marshes, 
stagnant pools and lakes; unwillingly they skim along the surface, gazing 
on their hideous forms reflected in the water and perfectly conscious of 
their fate. 
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They occasionally, on these nocturnal rambles, encounter some friend 
or relation, and either by allurements or by force will lead him far away 
from the point towards which he was proceeding. Many a poor wretch 
has thus been led across the country, over rough rocks and through 
brambles and briars, which have scratched his face and torn his clothes, 
till, almost worn to death, wet, weary, and bloody, he has at length re- 
turned home, complaining that the horrible Bruxas have thus led him 
astray and maltreated him, and that the wine shops are in no way to 
blame. 

But this is not the only harm the Bruxas do. After their orgies and 
these long wanderings on the wing, they, with vampirish hunger, fly back 
to their peaceful homes, where, in calm repose, sleep their innocent off- 
spring. Though feeling a human loathing for this terriflc task, their 
horrible propensities overcome their maternal love, and seizing on their 
babes, their black wings fanning them to repose, they suck the life-blood 
from their veins — dreadful fate! conscious all the time that they are 
destroying the only ones they love on earth. When they have thus 
murdered their own children, they enter the cottages of their neighbours 
and friends whose sleeping infants they in like manner deprive of life, 
and often when a child is found dead, livid, and marked with punctures, 
the sage women whisper to each other with fear and trembling, "A Bruxa 
has done this," casting eyes of suspicion on each other, for no one knows 
who the Bruxa may be. 

As the first streaks of the grey dawn appear, the miserable females re- 
turn to their mortal forms, awaiting the time when they must perform their 
dreadful orgies, never for an instant forgetful of the fate to which they 
are doomed. Truly it would be diflicult for the most poetical and fertile 
imagination to conceive a more horrible lot than that of the hapless 
Bruxa. 

But to commence our tale. 

Portugal has on several occasions been placed under the ban of the 
Pope, and on these occasions, so the monks affirmed, the spirits of 
evil had peculiar power. On one occasion the thunders of the 
Vatican were launched against the whole nation in consequence of 
the marriage of the Princess Theresa with her cousin Alfonso, King, 
of Leon. At that time there lived near the town of Aveiro, situated 
on the shores of the Atlantic, a sturdy farmer, Pedro Pacheco by name. 
It must be known that close to the town there is a long shallow lake, 
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which in tiiose days was a wide extending marsh, full of tall reeds and 
surrounded by a thick underwood. 

Pedro Facheco lived in a cottage of his own, with his wife and several 
children, whom he looked upon as paragons of perfection, in which senti- 
ment Senhora Gertrudes, his better half, evidently joined him, as is not 
unusual in married couples with respect to their own handy work; though 
in most other points there was generally a difference of opinion, less or 
greater, according to the importance of the subject — that is to say, the 
more trifling the matter the louder they talked and the more they wrangled, 
as if their whole existence depended on the result ; indeed the neighbours 
whispered that Senhora Gertrudes, whose voice was none of the sweetest, 
invariably had the best of the argument, if she was not in truth the better 
horse of the two. Notwithstanding their slight disagreements, Pedro 
loved his wife. He was a jovial fellow, of an excellent disposition, rather 
short and very fat, with well-filled cheeks and black rolling eyes. He 
was a welcome guest at every Romaria, or merry-making, when his ring- 
ing laugh was sure to be heard above all the others, or the sound of his 
voice as he touched his tinkling viola. 

One day it happened that, leaving his wife at home to take care of the 
children, he joined a festa which took place in honour of the marriage of 
one of his friends, who lived on the opposite side of the marsh to whefe 
his cottage was situated. Pedro enjoyed himself to the utmost. He 
laughed and talked, and ate and drank enough for every body ; he cracked 
his best jokes, he told his best story, and sang his best song. There was 
nothing to damp his spirits ; when the dance began he snapped his fingers, 
nodded his head, and toed and heeled it with the youngest of them, every 
now and then taking a pull at the wine-skin just to prevent his mouth 
from getting dry. At last, the shades of evening coming on, the guests 
began to separate, and at the same time it struck Pedro that if he did not 
make haste to return home, he would receive rather a warmer reception 
than might agree with his ears when he got there. For some part of the 
way a considerable number of the revellers accompanied him, he walking 
at their head as proud as a peacock with open tail, with his guitar in hand, 
improvising songs in honour of the newly-made bride, the rest of the 
party taking up the chorus. One by one, however, dropped off on the 
road as they proceeeded, till at last he was left to find his way home by 
himself as best he could. But that mattered little to friend Pedro ; 
he knew the way perfectly, as well he might, for he had traversed it 
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frequently, both day and night ; his heart was stout, and he had a tough 
bow at his back, with plenty of arrows, and a sword by his side, for those 
were not times when a man could walk abroad without arms. On he 
went for some time, caring little for the stones and puddles in his way, 
singing at the top of his voice, though there was nobody to hear him ex- 
cept the frogs, who kept up a not very melodious concert in the neighbour- 
ing marsh. At last he remembered that there was, for ^is sins it might 
be said, such a person as the Senhora Gertrudes, his wife, who, it was 
more than probable, would make his ears tingle if he were not at home at 
the time she desired him to return. In those good old days, watches, 
steam-engines, political economy, and most other of the wicked inventions 
of the freemasons, were unknown, so he could only guess that he had no 
time to spare, and just as he arrived at this conclusion, he came to a path 
which made a short cut across the marsh, by which he should save a 
quarter of a league at the least. That there were several very soft places in 
it he knew, but he felt so light, airy, and active, that he fancied he could 
easily skip over them as he had often seen a daddy-long-legs do over a 
stagnant pond. The sky was clear, the moon was bright, so that he could 
not, by any possibility, miss the path. One thing, though, he did not take 
into consideration, the difference of his own figure and that of a daddy- 
long-legs ; indeed, honest Pedro was not the only person in the world 
who had not a true perception of himself, whatever may be the case at 
present — times have changed since then. Well, he boldly turned off from 
the broad well-beaten path, and took the narrow footway across the marsh, 
over which he had not proceeded far, singing louder than ever, for the 
cool air of the evening put him in spirits, when, on a sudden, up got 
before him a large bird, fiying slowly along, as if perfectly heedless of his 
presence. 

"A wild duck, as I live T exclaimed Pedro to himself; "if I can 
manage to send an arrow into that gentleman's neck, to stop his flight, I 
will take it home to my wife for supper, and thus save my own ears." 

Whereupon, throwing his viola over his shoulder, he seized his bow, 
and let fly a bolt directly at the bird. The creature uttered a cry just 
like a wild duck, and continued its course as slowly as before. Pedro felt 
certain he had hit it ; indeed, he fancied that he could hear the arrow 
strike, it was so near; he probably had broken one of its legs, and 
another bolt would bring it down. Again he let fly, but with equal want 
of success : the bird turned off a little on one side, and Pedro followed. 
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He was not a man to be deterred bj disappointments, particularly in his 
present humour : arrow after arrow he shot away ineffectually ; the bird 
kept the same distance before him ; and so eager was he in the pursuit, 
that he quite forgot the direction he had taken. The ground beneath his 
feet became every instant more wet and swampy, but on he splashed 
through the water, his ears already tingling at the thoughts of returning 
home without a peace offering to his dear Gertrudes. What a blessing it 
is to have a wife to keep one in order I 

" The next shot must bring tlie beast down, to a certainty," he cried, 
as he let fly his seventh arrow ; but the bird only uttered a loud, derisive, 
'< Quack, quack, quack !" and flew on at an increased speed. 

It now appeared to honest Pedro to be a larger bird than he had at 
first thought it ; but this only made him the more anxious to have it for 
his supper. On he ran, almost out of breath, not quite so lightly as he 
expected,, for he was frequently up to his knees in mud and water, now 
and then he sank still deeper, and more than once came down on his 
face ; but he was a true sportsman, not to be thrown out by such trifling 
accidents. Again he shot, and he was certain that he saw some feathers 
fly off from the bird, which went '^ Quack, quack, quack," louder than 
ever. 

" Ah ! Senhor Goose, Fll have you now," exclaimed Pedro ; " clever 
as you think yourself, you are no match for Pedro Pacheco, let me tell 
yoa." 

" Quack, quack, quack ! " went the goose, and flew on, Pedro pursuing. 

In a few minutes more poor Pedro was thoroughly wet through, now 
up to his middle in water, now sprawling like a tortoise, on his back with 
his legs in the air, now with his face in the mud, but he somehow or 
other always contrived to get on his feet again. Have the goose he would, 
if he went on all night, he was determined. Pedro now lost his temper, 
as well he might, for it was provoking to run such a chase when he 
wanted to get home. To add to his difficulties, the sky, which had 
hitherto been clear, was now obscured by clouds : and when, while once 
on his back, he looked up to see what had become of the moon, he could 
no where behold her. There was, however, just light enough to see the 
strange creature which he still persisted in considering a goose or a duck, 
for he was, as may have been seen, in rather an obstinate humour. What- 
ever it was, it had now grown larger than ever, and every arrow Pedro 
shot struck it, but it cared no more for them than if they had been so 
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many toothpicks, only giving vent to more unearthly quack, quack, quacks. 
A man in his calm senses would have been suspicious of evil, but poor 
Pedro only thought of getting a goose for supper. 

There was, indeed, little use in thinking of going home, for when he 
looked north, south, east, or west, he had not the remotest idea which 
way to take. The highest object he could see was a line of bulrushes, 
and the gigantic bird just above them. 

After going on in this way for an hour or more, when he had not a dry 
rag upon him, he came to a change of scene, namely, a thick mass of low 
trees and shrubs, which extended on each side as far as he could see. He 
thought that perhaps the bird would fly against them and be caught in 
their branches, but no such thing, over it flew just above the highest, and 
went skimming along as before. Pedro had no help for it but to follow, 
or, after all his labour, give up the pursuit. I shall be dry, at all events, 
be thought, as he entered among the underwood. He soon, however, found 
to his cost that he had fallen from the frying-pan into the Are. Before 
he had tumbled in soft mud and merely got wet, now his hands and face 
were scratched by the brambles, and his clothes were torn into shreds. Still 
there was the strange bird flying unconcernedly on, just above his head, 
among the trees. Every now and then it turned round its head with a 
knowing look, as if just to see whether he was following, and Pedro could 
see the malicious glitter of its eye. 

" I'll have you, my fine bird, never fear," he cried, and dashed on. Just 
then he tumbled plump into a pit filled with briars and covered over with 
dry leaves. He had great difficulty in getting out, the blood streaming 
down from every limb, and he made sure the bird must have escaped him, 
but there was the creature stopping quietly on the top of a tree as if to 
wait for him. He had not time to draw breath after all his exertions, 
when away it again flew; and now, being scratched and seamed all over (it 
was a miracle his eyes still remained in his head), he found himself clear 
of the wood. Whether he had changed for the better or worse was now 
to be seen. A wide extent of rocky ground lay before him, with hills in 
the distance, towards which the bird directed its course, quacking louder 
than ever to attract him onward. 

Poor Pedro ! down he tumbled and broke his shins, then he scraped all 
the skin off his elbows, then down he came on his seat, black and blue in 
every part, till he found himself slipping over a wet smooth slab of stone, 
off which he fell splash into a rapid stream. Fortunately he could swim, 
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though not very well, so his head went under several times till he was 
half full of water, and at length, by dint of great exertion, he reached the 
other bank, spluttering and blowing. A steep hill was before him, up 
which the bird flew, he following, climbing from rock to rock ; now he 
caught hold of the branch of a tree, which gave way in his hand and let 
him fall down a dozen yards or so — he did not stop to measure the dis- 
tance. He was up again in a moment, catching hold of trees, shrubs, tufts 
of grass, rocks, or whatever came in his way, till at last he was only a 
few feet from the creature on the top of the hill. He now saw its im- 
mense size, but undaunted at the sight, and furious with rage, he drew his 
sword, and rushed at it to cut it down. The bird rose as he approached ; 
so headlong was his speed that he could not stop his way, and over he 
went down a steep precipice — bounding from rock to rock, the bird 
quacking and screeching in his ears all the time, every bone in his body 
cracking, till he bounded on to a smooth rock, down which he slid, slid, 
slid, every instant expecting to find himself in the ocean, which he could 
hear roaring beneath him ; but a comfort it was, though a small and cold 
one, when instead, he was shot right into tl^e soft sand on the sea shore. 
He looked up, there was the creature flying round and round and round, 
as if about to pounce down and pluck out his eyes, the only part of him 
which remained uninjured ; so he tried to rise, for he was, as has been 
seen, a plucky little fellow, a true Lusitanian of those days ; but though 
he could not stand, he lifted himself up on his knees, drew his last bolt, 
his bow he had never relinquished, and let fly. The horrid bird uttered 
a louder shriek, which sounded like the derisive laughter of a hundred 
demons, and away it went right over the hill and disappeared. So thought 
Pedro, " A pretty night's work I have had for nothing ; I have got only 
my eyes and my ears remaining whole, and the latter will be pulled off to 
a certainty when I get home. There is no use being drowned into the 
bargain, so I'll try and get out of this." 

He accordingly crawled along till he found some soft, dry sand above 
high-water mark, and there he went to sleep to wait for the morning light 
to enable him to find his way home. At last he was awoke by a rough 
shake on the shoulder. 

"What are you doing here, my friend ?" said a loud voice; and looking 
up, Pedro beheld a fisherman standing over him. 

" Pve been sleeping," said Pedro. 

" I see you have," said the other. 
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" But where am I, Patricio ?" asked Pedro. 

" Upon the sea shore, about six leagues from Aveiro," was the answer* 

** Impossible,** muttered Pedro to himself, " six leagues in one night I" 

" And what's jour name, friend?" said the fisherman. 

" Pedro Pacheco," said Pedro. 

"You Pedro Pacheco!" exclaimed the fisherman. "I don't belieye it. 
Pedro Pacheco is a quiet, sober man, and jou, to saj the best of it, look 
like a good-for-nothing drunken beast, who has been getting into some 
scrape or other and received a broken head." 

*' And so I have got into a terrible scrape, which has taken all the skin 
off mj shins, and my head has been broken into the bargain," answered 
poor Pedro. " But it was all owing to a terrible Bruxa, which led me 
astray, oh, oh, oh," and Pedro fell back from exhaustion. 

Now the fisherman was a kind-hearted man, so he lifted Pedro into his 
boat and rowed him back along the coast to the spot nearest his house^ 
where he landed and carried him home. Poor Pedro's troubles were not 
over, for no sooner did Senhora Gertrudes catch sight of him than, thinking 
he had got tipsy at the merry-making, without stopping to inquire the truth 
of the fisherman, she darted at him, nearly scratching out his eyes and 
pulling his ears till they were black and blue all over. 

" Oh, oh, oh," uttered poor Pedro ; but being very weak, he resigned 
himself to his fate, as many another better man has done before under like 
circumstances. 

The fisherman, however, published the story which Pedro told him, and 
as he was a great favourite, the neighbours did him justice ; some, indeed, 
going as far as to hint to each other that perhaps his wife was the Bruxa 
who so cruelly beguiled him. 

These whispers of course honest Pedro did not hear, but owing to his 
adventure he was one of the loudest in demanding the separation of the 
Princess Theresa and King Alfonso, that the ban of the church might be 
removed, till when, he affirmed, the people could never hope to get 
the land rid of Bruxas and other evil spirits. The removal of the ex- 
communication had not, however, the desired effect : Bruxas having been 
met with at a much later date in Portugal. 
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A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 



CHAPTER L 

Some few years ago, Australia was a region little known to the great mass 
of the population at home. A notion existed that sheep and cattle throve 
there, that com could be cultivated, and that for one reason or another a 
good moAj people had gone out, that some had come back enriched, but 
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that the greater number remained in the land of their adoption, though 
what they did, or how they lived, few in the old country took the trouble 
of ascertaining. At length, in every bookseller's shop in Great Britain, 
maps of the south eastern portion of that mighty island appeared, dotted 
over with yellow marks, proclaiming that gold had been discovered in all 
directions — wondrous were the accounts of nuggets picked up, and eager 
was the rush to the region where wealth unbounded was to be obtained. 

It was a short time before this period that Stephen Bradford, a young 
settler, was one evening seated at the door of his hut, in the southern part 
of what is now the province of Queensland. Everything around wore the 
air of a very primitive state of existence. The hut was composed of 
rough logs, with a shingle roof ; the table by his side was pretty evidently 
made by the settler's own hands, as was the three-legged stool on which 
he sat, and the bunk inside on which he slept, and the cupboard and 
bookcase, which contained a fair number of goodly volumes. This, with 
a flute, a writing-desk, and a carefully kept fowling-piece, and the general 
arrangement of the hut, indicated that the occupant belonged to a rank 
superior to those found generally inhabiting so rude an abode. A tin pot 
of tea, with a bowl of milk and a smoking damper, a piece of bacon and 
a few other eatables, were on the table by his side, showing that though 
his provisions might not be delicate, there was no want of them in his 
location. 

The view at which he was gazing, while enjoying his evening meal, 
was pleasing, if not highly picturesque. The hut, it should be said, was 
backed by a thick wood, which sheltered it from the west winds which 
came at times hot and sand laden from the unknown interior. In front, 
the ground was clear and sloped away for some distance, with a valley, or 
rather slight dip, intervening, till it reached a river which meandered 
away towards the distant ocean to the east. On one side was a grove of 
Eucalypti and Acacia trees, while far off, still nearer the sea,' another wood 
of the lofty Norfolk pine was observed towering above all surrounding 
objects. To the left, a range of blue hills ran above the yet green and 
grassy downs which occupied in most directions the face of the country. 
Close to the hut was an enclosed field and a small kitchen garden, a mark 
of civilisation not often seen near a sheep station. In the neighbourhood 
were two other small huts, similar in character to that already described, 
and a shed, which served for a stable and cow-house. 
The young settler himself, though coarsely clad in high leather gaiters, 
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corduroys, a loose shooting coat, and a napless white hat, looked the 
gentleman. He sat in the shade of the hut, and was evidently enjoying 
the cool of the evening. Having finished his frugal meal, he lighted a 
rather huge pipe and leaned hack against the side of the hut. It was pro- 
bably the first time during the day that he had rested. A couple of dogs, 
who had partaken of the debris of his meal, lay at his feet, and seemed to 
enjoy the quiet of the evening as much as their master. They were of the 
rough hardy breed used for hunting the Kangaroo, combining strength 
and courage with speed. They were large Scotch deer hounds — wiry or 
broken haired, and of a badger colour, very intelligent and powerful look- 
ing animals, and appeared as ready to stand up and fight for their master 
as to hunt in his service. Now and then he addressed them, when they 
wagged their tails and looked up in his face with an unmistakable expres- 
sion of gratitude in their eyes, which told of his kind treatment. 

Dumb brutes often put to shame human beings in the exercise of that 
virtue. 

Stephen Bradford addressed them in return — 

"I wish that you could speak, old fellows, and talk with me of times 
gone by, when we lead a difierent sort of life to what we do now in our 
far off home. Those were happy times, and yet I don't know after all but 
that the life we led here, with all its hard work, is not the best of the 
two." He leaned back on his stool, and as the cloud of smoke rose from 
his pipe he continued. " Yes, I am sure of it — I am living for some- 
thing — for the future. I know that if I persevere, and do not mind a 
few] ups and downs, I shall reap an ample reward. Every body does, 
who does not drink or gamble, or speculate foolishly. Let me see — I 
began with ten head of cattle, and I have now five hundred ; and about 
fifty sheep, and I have now three thousand. The solitude is the worst 
part of the life, and yet I don't know — with these old friends at my feet, 
and those on the shelves inside, I have no reason to complain, and what 
is certain, I should have been very much worse off at home." 

Stephen Bradford might have gone on soliloquising all the evening had 
not his dogs, who had before been turning their ears about in all directions, 
sprung to their feet, and with low barks ran forward towards the valley. 
Directly afterwards the head of a horseman appeared gradually rising as 
he ascended the steep bank. 

The settler, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, rose and went forward 
to meet the stranger. The travellers who passed that w*ay were few and 
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far between, and he did not conceal the curiosity he felt to ascertain who 
his yisitor could be. 

''Back, Brian! back, Ban I" he exclaimed, as his hounds became 
rather too demonstratiye in their disapproval of the horseman's approach. 
They obeyed by retreating behind their master's heels, but still continued 
barking furiously. 

Stephen Bradford ordered them back with a still sterner manner than 
before. 

" Never mind, sir," said the stranger, who had now ridden close up to 
him. '' I never met the hound I could not master. We shall be good 
friends soon, for I come to claim your hospitality for the night. I have, 
I fancy, several days more to travel before my journey is over." 

'' You are welcome, sir, and I have little doubt that I shall be glad of 
your company as long as you like to remain," answered the settler, looking 
up frankly into the horseman's face. '' You come lately, if I mistake not, 
from the old country, and you can tell me how the world wags on there. 
I seldom see a paper or hear a word of news." 

"I will do my best to enlighten you, for you are right in supposing that 
I have only lately arrived in the country," said the stranger as he dis- 
mounted at the door of the hut. 

He then, deliberately taking off his saddle-bags, and saddle and bridle 
from his horse, hobbled the animal, and patting him on the back, ordered 
him to go and pick up his supper. 

''I delight in the free life of you settlers in this country — I am 
strongly inclined to adopt it." 

" You might not do better," answered Stephen Bradford. " It has its 
charms, though undoubtedly its drawbacks also, as you will find in time. 
But come in and sit down — you are probably hungry. Here comes my 
old hut-keeper, and we will soon have some hot damper and steaks for you. 
In the meantime you can wash the dust out of your throat with a cup of 
tea, or I can give you spirits, for though I rarely touch them I am not a 
teetotaller." 

''Nor am I — ^but in this climate your usual beverage suits me best ; and, 
even during the short time I have been in the country, I have seen so 
often the ill effects of drinking, that I fancy masters and servants would 
benefit if the practice of serving out spirits so generally could be 
abolished." 

The host and his guest had seated themselves, and Bradford gave 
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directions to an old man, who now appeared, to cook the provisions he 
had promised. This the old man set about doing at a primitive fire-place 
outside the hut. 

*' There is a melancholy example of the effects of intemperance,** said 
Bradford, pointing towards the old man. " There is old Fox there. I 
suspect that man is a gentleman by birth, and he certainly possesses a 
considerable amount of education, and yet he is but an under shepherd 
and hut-keeper. To this day, if he can get spirits, he will drink till 
he loses his senses, and yet he owns that he is much happier and better 
in health when he abstains altogether." 

Both the host and his guest were young men, though the latter was the 
senior probably by some few years* Bradford had been scrutinising his 
guest's countenance for some time, when he suddenly exclaimed, 

" Were n't you at Rowley's ?" 

" Yes, the jolly old school," said the stranger, his countenance bright- 
ening. 

" Then you must be Charles Arden," cried Stephen Bradford, springing 
up and taking him by the hand, which he wrung with cordial warmth. 
" There is no one I am so glad to see. I thought I knew your voice, but 
I was not certain. You are so changed, but not for the worse. I don't 
mean to say that I have longed to have an opportunity of thanking you 
for all I owe you, for I found out that it was to you I was indebted for the 
means of coming out here, though you bound me down not to express my 
gratitude by letter. What I might have been without your assistance I 
do not know. You will be able to judge what I have become in conse- 
quence of coming out here." 

" Say rather in consequence of your own steadiness and perseverance," 
answered Arden. ** The slight assistance I gave you would have been of 
no use without that." . 

" No reason that I should be the less grateful," said Bradford warmly. 
" But tell me, Arden, what has brought you to Australia, and by what 
fortunate chance did you come this way ?" . 

*' To the latter question I can at once reply," said Arden. " I had 
heard of a sheep station some twenty miles to the north of this, with 
which the owner wishes to part, and I was on my way to look at it. 
The other matters would make a long story. I had, as you know, expected 
to find myself some day that happy being, an English country gentleman, 
with a very fine estate, but I discovered that I was mistaken, and so, before 
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I had expended any of my capital in business, or my time in vain regrets, 
I resolved to come out here and do, as many another man has done, carve 
out my own fortunes. From the moment that I made up my mind on the 
subject, my spirits bounded upwards, and do you know that I am not at 
all certain that I am not positively happier with the feeling that I have 
to work for my support, than I was when I fancied that I had nothing to 
do but to amuse myself." 

'' I have little doubt about it," said Bradford. '' At least I enjoy my 
present existence more than any style of life I had pictured at home. 
Yet I am sorry to hear of your loss of property, though I am glad to have 
your society, and I do not think that you will repent coming. I will 
accompany you to the station. I know it well, and I think that it will 
suit you, but old Fox has got supper ready." 

The hot damper and the dish of steaks were soon on the table, and 
Charles Arden showed that, however delicately nurtured he had been, he 
could do ample justice to the rough fare of the bush. The hut contained 
three spare bunks, for Bradford, wishing to exercise the hospitality of the 
bush, had always food aiid a bed ready for any passing traveller. Old 
Fox had his own corner, to which, after smoking his pipe outside over his 
cooking fire, he speedily retired, and soon gave notice that he was fast 
asleep, but the two young men sat up till a late hour, exchanging accounts 
of the past few years of their lives. More than one of Bradford's home 
made candles had been burnt to the socket before they recollected that 
they must go to sleep to be fit for the work of the next day. 

Stephen Bradford kept awake longer than usual. He could not help 
thinking over the strange occurrences which had united him once more 
with his old friend and schoolfellow. Undoubtedly it was a source of 
satisfaction, that he might now show his gratitude to one who had assisted 
him so materially in his start in life — not, however, that he felt the obliga* 
tion a load which he wished to get rid of; such a feeling exists only in 
ungenerous minds ; he was simply grateful that he was in a position 
to render aid to an old and esteemed friend. 

He was the only inmate of the hut awake. Even Ban and Brian, who 
lay on the ground at the foot of the bunk, were fast asleep. As the night- 
wind blew somewhat chilly, the door was closed. He also was dropping 
off to sleep, when he heard footsteps approaching the hut, and the voices 
of men evidently very indifferent about concealment. The dogs sprang 
up and began barking furiously. 
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*' You, Job and Bill, look after the brutes/' shouted the same voice. 
*^ Joe, and Sol, and I will tackle the youngster. Old Fox won't show fight 
now!" 

Bradford sprang to his feet. There was a stout bar at hand, with 
which he could secure the door. He now placed it so as to prevent the 
door from being suddenly burst open ; while, rousing Ai*den and old Fox, 
he told them what he had heard. 

'< What the men want, I do not know ; but we shall perhaps have to 
fight for our lives," he whispered. " But see, I am not unprepared ; " and 
he took down a rifie and light fowling-piece, which he began to load. 

"Nor am I," said Arden, producing a brace of revolvers from his 
saddle-bags. " I had heard that some bush-rangers had been wandering 
about up the country, and I was resolved not to be robbed without a fight 
for it — so I am all ready." 

Bradford looked at the pistols. " I am not accustomed to such weapons, 
they will be of most service in your hands," he remarked. " Stand be- 
hind the door, and you will be able to give a good account of as many of 
our enemies as dare to enter." 

Old. Fox had risen from his bed, but remained trembling at the further 
end of the hut. The two dogs with their heads stretched out, stood beside 
their master. Bradford, having made his arrangements for defence, blew 
out the lamp which had been burning on the table in the middle of the 
hut. In silence and complete darkness they stood ready. Even the dogs 
ceased barking, as if they comprehended the plan of operations. 

" Open the door, young man," said a gruff voice outside. " We ai'e 
poor fellows seeking a job who have lost our way, and want food and 
tobacco, and may be a glass of rum if you have got it.'.' 

Bradford made no answer, and the dogs only uttered low growls, when 
the man ceased speaking. 

" Hillo, friend, within there, you sleep soundly," shouted the man, " We 
are starving while you are snoring. Hillo, hillo, there." 

Still no one replied. Had not Stephen heard the first remark made by 
the man, he might have been deceived. 

Again the same story was repeated. " If you won't give us what we 
ask for by fair means, we will take it by foul," cried the man, at length 
losing patience and seconding his words by a heavy blow on the door. 

But Bradford's work was strong and sound, like every thing about him, 
and did not give way. 

g4 
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The anger of the strangers increased. Several other voices were 
heard. " Smash it in," cried one ; "Pull it down," said another ; "Burn 
it over his head," exclaimed a third. " Yes, and lose all we have come 
for," observed the first. " No, no, that will not be wise." 

The men retired, apparently to consult on some plan of operations. 

" They must be the bush-rangers I heard of," whispered Arden. 

"Desperate villains by all accounts. We must sell our lives dearly, for 

r- they will not let us escape with 

^^ ^ - rr 
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them if they can help it" 
"Perhaps! But they 
aiTant cowards if opposed," 
answered Bradford. " They 
begin to suspect that I am not 
alone. Wait and see what they 
do next, then follow my lead ; 
I think I can manage them." 

Old Fox, the hut-keeper, 
had approached, and hearing 
what his master was saying, 
got close behind him ; but that 
he would render any assistance 
seemed very doubtful. The 
thought, indeed, occurred to 
Arden, that he was in league 
with the bush-rangers, and 
more likely to assist them. 
" If he is, a barrel of my revolver will be ready for the old traitor," 
said Arden to himself. 

The party inside the hut waited in silence and darkness for some 
minutes. Never had the young men probably gone through so trying a 
time. As to old Fox, it was difficult to say what he had not gone 
through. At last, the steps of the men were heard approaching the hut 
with a dull sound. They were apparently carrying some heavy weight ; 
and directly afterwards, there came a thundering crash against the door, 
as if a battering-ram had been driven at it. Though it cracked through- 
out, it still stood in its place. 

" The next blow will drive it in," whispered Bradford. " Be ready I " 
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Arden beld his cocked pistol firmly in his hand. Again the heavj 
tramp of feet was heard, and with a lond crash the door was burst open. 

" Now, my lads, fire. Kill all you can, and seize the rest," shouted 
Bradford, discharging his rifie ; while Arden, joining in the shout, which 
was echoed by old Fox, began firing his revolyer as the smoke allowed 
him to discern the banditti at whom to aim. 

The bush-rangers stood a moment irresolute meditating a rush, but a 
bullet struck their leader, and from among them rose the cry of "Fly, fly ; 
we are betrayed mates." The robbers took to their heels, and the two 
young men with Brian and Ban, followed by old Fox, dashed out in pur- 
suit, Arden firing his second revolver, while Bradford discharged his 
double-barrel fowling piece and re-loaded again so rapidly, keeping up such 
loud shouts, aided by the barking of the hounds, that the robbers were 
completely deceived, and fully persuaded that a large body of police were 
at their heels. On they fled till they reached their horses, which they 
had left fastened to some trees, and, leaping on their backs, off they 
galloped, without once looking behind them ; the darkness of the night, 
of course, assisting with their terror to deceive their senses. Though 
none of the robbers had fallen, the young men were certain that more 
than one had been hit, besides their leader, whom Arden was positive he 
had wounded. The hounds would have followed had not Bradford called 
them back, fearful that the bush-rangers might shoot them, if they over- 
took their horses. 

On returning to the station, they immediately visited the stock-keeper*s 
hut. 

"I fear that the robbers must have killed him and his mate, or they 
would have come to our assistance," observed Bradford, as they ap- 
proached the hut. 

He shouted to the man in his anxiety. There was no answer. They 
entered and searched about. It was empty. 

" They may have joined the bush-raugers," suggested Arden. 

" No ! I think not," said Bradford. " I have perfect confidence in 
their honesty. They may have been deceived, and enticed out of their 
way ; but they never would have turned against me." 

Still in doubt, they hurried back to the hut. Their first care was to 
repair the door, in case the enemy should return ; and Arden advised 
some loop-holes being made, through which they might fire if attacked. 
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" There is little fear, however, that the scoubdrels will come back,'* 
observed Bradford. " What they expected to find in my hut, jndeed, I 
do not know ; and I am not conscious of having done what might offend 
any persons who would take such a mode of revenging themselves." 

Old Fox had rendered efficient aid in fortifying the hut, but he was 
never addicted to talking, and he made no observations about the matter. 
When all the arrangements were concluded, he returned to his bunk and 
lay down again, but no sound of snoring showed that he was asleep. 
Bradford and Arden, very naturally, sat up, talking of what had hap- 
pened ; till the former persuaded his guest to lie down once more till 
morning, assuring him that they might depend on the dogs arousing them 
should any one approach. Bradford, however, though he gave good 
counsel to his friend, could not follow it himself, but, in spite of the 
fatigues of the day, lay awake listening and pondering over the matter of 
the outrage committed on his abode, and what could have become of the 
rest of the men on the station. 



CHAPTER II. 

Ardek's voice roused up his host, who, in spite of his intentions, had fallen 
fast asleep. He started to his feet grasping his rifle. Daylight was 
streaming through the somewhat wide crevices made by the battering ram 
in the door, but no one was near. No sound disturbed the quiet of the 
morning. Bradford opened the door and looked out. A log of timber lay 
where the bush-rangers had left it, when he and Arden sallied forth and 
put them to flight, and a little way on were marks — ^which were not to be 
mistaken — blood had been spilt there. On farther were other similar 
marks. 

The young men returned to the hut for their hats and arms, deter- 
mined at once to follow up the traces, while old Fox occupied himself, 
as if nothing had happened, in lighting the fire and preparing breakfast. 
Bradford looked into the stockman's hut. Neither he nor the hut-keeper 
had returned. What could have become of them ? They walked on rapidly, 
followed by the hounds. There were two distinct tracks of blood — ^Brad- 
ford was of opinion formed by different people. Now they came to a spot 
where one of the wounded men had fallen from his horse, for there was a 
large pool of blood, and the grass was pressed down round it, but his 
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companions had lifted him up and pushed on. Thej had not, however, 
attempted to stop and bind up his wound, for the traces of blood still ap- 
peared, even thicker than before. This made them push on jet more eagerlj. 
The dogs showed a strong desire to go ahead, and Bradford had some 
difficulty in restraining them. The trail led along the edge of the wood. 
The horsemen could not hare pushed their way quickly through the trees, 
and yet they had evidently wished to get on the other side of it. For 
half a mile or more they walked on, when they came on another pool of 
blood. 

" The poor wretch has fallen here again," observed Bradford. " See 
the horsemen continued their course, and he must have crawled into the 
thicket. Here are the traces. Observe one of the wounded men still 
pushed on." Bradford pointed to the marks on the grass which led 
towards the wood. They followed them up. The dogs now flew forward 
towards some thick brushwood. Bradford and Arden sprang on. There 
on the ground among the high grass lay a human form. 

^' It is John Dicey, my stockman !" exclaimed Bradford in a tone of 
liorror." '< I always fully trusted that man, convict though he had been. 
What can have become of MasoD, the hut-keeper. Can he have gone off 
with the robbers ?" 

A glance showed him that John Dicey could give no answer to this 
question. The hand of death had some hours back been laid on him. The 
young men experienced a feeling of awe akin to fear as they gazed on the 
stark and silent corpse. With considerable reluctance they searched his 
pockets to ascertain if there was any paper which might enlighten them 
on the subject, but the pockets were empty. At first they both believed 
that the man had been a confederate of the bush-rangers, till Bradford 
suggested that they might have been endeavouring to carry him off as a 
prisoner, after they had wounded him. He had, however, clearly been 
struck by a bullet, and it appeared very doubtful if the robbers had fire- 
arms with them. They had certainly not used them. Some little time 
was occupied in placing the body, at Bradford's suggestion, on a raised 
platform of stakes that it might be out of the reach of the Dingoes or 
native dogs, who, if they had found it out, wouldjspeedily have prevented 
its identification. 

" The poor fellow may there rest in peace," observed the young settler, 
covering the body up with boughs. " Though appearances are against 
him, I am loth to condemn any man unheard, and I often think of the 
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temptations and sufferings these wretched convicts have gone through 
before they come Into their present condition — want of instruction, bad 
example, vicious propensities unrestrained, poverty. No excuse for them 
as far as they themselves are concerned, granted — but a reason for our 
treating them leniently, charitably — for endeavouring to the very utmost 
of our power to reform them. Since I came to the country I have seen 
many men, by kind and judicious treatment, thoroughly good characters, 
while others who have been harshly treated have broken out worse than 
before, and have either died in the bush or finished their career in 
Norfolk Island." 

'* It is a satisfaction that no more convicts are to be sent out here," said 
Arden. " I feel like an Englishman ; I would rather employ a free man, 
though at a greater cost, than a slave. I would not if I could be invested 
with the pernicious and dangerous power of a slave-master. It is, I am 
certain, as injurious to the moral qualities of the superior as to the slave." 

These remarks were made as the young men returned to the hut, after 
they had lost the marks of blood, and seen that the trail of the bush- 
rangers led off towards the interior. 

While they partook of a hurried breakfast, old Fox went out to catch 
and saddle their horses. It was necessary to give information of what 
had occurred to the police magistrate of the district, who resided at a 
distance of some twenty miles or so. Their steeds, compact little animals, 
all bone and muscle, were not long in passing over the ground. Lieutenant 
Griffin was an active police magistrate, and seemed to take an especial pleasure 
in punishing evil doers. He was speedily in his saddle, and with a party of 
his men under guidance of Bradford in pursuit of the bush-rangers. Away 
over the soft grassy downs of that beautiful district they galloped. Each 
man carried provisions for four days. Before the end of that time they 
hoped to come up with the marauders. They were not long in reaching 
Bradford's station. There old Fox, who expected them, had a plentiful 
meal ready. Mason, the other hut-keeper, had not appeared. Before pro- 
ceeding search was made for him in every direction round the station but 
no traces could be discovered. Bradford began to fear that he might have 
joined the bush-rangers. 

" And yet I always treated the man as a fellow creature, with all kind- 
ness," he said to himself. " He cannot have turned traitor. I fear that 
he has been foully dealt with." 

Dicey's corpse was first examined. 
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" There can be no doubt that one of your bullets did for him/* remarked 
Lieutenant Griffin, turning coolly to Arden. " Those revolvers certainly 
are first-rate weapons for giving a man his quietus." 

Arden had been gently nurtured — he shuddered at the thought that 
his hand had deprived a fellow-creature of life. 

" He was evidently a great villain," observed the police officer. " We 
shall probably also, before long, come upon your other man, Mr. Bradford. 
Their loss is a bore to you at the present juncture, as we are to have 
no more assigned servants." 

" They were fellow-creatures, Mr. Griffin, and I own that I ought to 
regret, if I do not, chiefly that they were cut off in their sins," answered 
Bradford, who considered that one advantage of living a bush life was 
that he might say what he knew to be right. 

The party pushed forward on the trail of the bush-rangers. One of 
the police was the son of a black woman. He had been brought up in the 
bush and possessed to the full all the peculiar qualities for which the 
savage race are noted. If, as was frequently the case, the traces were lost, 
he leaped from his horse and examining the ground on every side very 
soon recovered them. Neither Ban nor Brian equalled him in that 
respect. By bis assertions that the bush-rangers were not far ahead, he 
encouraged the party to push on still more rapidly. As they passed 
through the woods, parrots and other birds of gay plumage fluttered from 
tree to tree, and often an opossum might be seen looking down on them 
from the topmost branches, or the little bear of Australia might be observed 
stealing cautiously away at their approach. Arden's attention was also 
frequently occupied in watching the strange proceedings of the flying 
squirrels, who came floating down from the top of one tree to the foot of 
another, up the stem of which they ran, and so proceeded at a rapid rate 
through the wood, laughing to scorn all Ban's attempts to catch them. 

" This country of yours is indeed a curious one," observed Arden, to 
wbom everything he saw was a novelty and a matter of interest. Still 
greater was his satisfaction to see a kangaroo leap up from among some 
long grass and go bounding away, making springs with his long legs of 
twenty yards at a time. Ban and Brian followed in chase, but, fleet as 
they were, he distanced them, and as their master and his companions had 
other game in view, they were called off from the pursuit. 

Although the Englishmen had already lost all traces of the fugitives, 
the black persisted in asserting that they were on before, and at no great 
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distance. At length, however, the horses hegan to show signs of fatigue, 
and a halt was called for taking food and rest. Wood was collected, 
stakes were cut, kettles and pots were unstrapped from the saddles, water 
was hrought from the neighhouring water-hole, and cooking in various 
forms was soon in progress. 

In the meantime, two or three of the party who had fowling-pieces went 
out round the camp. In a short time they each returned with four or 
five either white or green parrots which they had shot. These were 
quickly plucked, and either thrown into the pot to be boiled or stuck on 
spits to be roasted. They did not take long cooking, and the whole party 
were soon seated near the fire, doing ample justice to an abundant, if not 
very refined meaL 

It was out of the question to proceed further that evening. Sheets of 
bark were therefore stripped off the trees or picked up, and being placed 
against a cross pole supported by stakes, formed a sufficient shelter for a 
summer night, while saddles and cloaks served as pillows and bedding. 
Bradford and Arden, besides having been awake during the greater part 
of the night, had been in the saddle all day, and as soon as supper was 
over, in spite of all Lieutenant Griffin's efforts to engage them in conver- 
sation, they fell fast asleep. Finding this, the police officer followed their 
example, leaving only a subordinate to keep watch. His last act was to 
send out two scouts, with directions to walk round and round the camp, 
so as to give warning of the approach of strangers. A couple of hours or 
more passed, when Bradford was aroused by the voice of the lieutenant. 
A backwoodsman, like a soldier or sailor, sleeps with one eye open. He 
started to his feet. One of the scouts had returned, and announced that a 
large body of natives were encamped about a mile off, and engaged in per- 
forming their strange midnight orgies. Whether preliminary to a battle or 
not it was difficult to say. Bradford at once advised that they should ad- 
vance to watch the proceedings of the savages, as it- was more than probable 
that they were meditating an attack on some out-station, or a prey on the 
cattle of the white men. The horses, however, were pronounced unfit to 
travel without more food, so Bradford and Arden, with the police native 
as guide, agreed to walk on towards the savages on foot, to ascertain what 
they were about, while' the lieutenant undertook to be ready to support 
them in case of need. The party pushed on as well as they could through 
the dark wood, guided by the stars, of which they got a sight through the 
branches of the gum-trees. None of them escaped some unpleasant tumbles 
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over decayed logs, but at length, by persevering, they got near enough to 
the native encampment to hear the shrieks and cries and strange 
music, if music such sounds could be called, in which the savages were 
indulging. 

" Come on farther,'' said the black man, who was their chief guide. 
" You will see something very strange soon." 

Advancing a little farther, something very strange indeed they did see. 
'A strong glare of light fell on a dark wood which appeared across an open 
glade, when suddenly from out of it there burst what appeared to be a 
number of skeletons, jumping and twisting and leaping, and performing 
all the strangest antics imaginable. For an instant an unusual feeling 
crept over Arden. 

" This is perfect glamour — very terrible," he exclaimed. 

" A corrobary dance of the natives," answered Bradford, with a low 
voice. " A harmless pastime in itself, but the poor wretches intend it 
as a sort of worship to the spirit of evil. They have no notion of prayer, 
nor do they use any other sort of religious ceremony. They are addicted 
to perform these antics also before going to war, and it is just possible 
that they may be meditating an^ attack on some of our out-stations. 
They seldom do more than murder some unfortunate hut-keeper or 
shepherd whom they find unarmed, and then they retire triumphing in 
their victory." 

While the young men were speaking the blacks continued their extra- 
ordinary performances ; and as some of them drew nearer Arden per- 
ceived that their seeming skeletons were merely white marks on their 
black bodies, so that at a little distance the white only appeared. 

As it did not appear likely that the blacks would soon terminate their 
strange amusement, Bradford proposed leaving the two scouts to watch 
their proceedings, while he and Arden returned to the camp to finish their 
night's rest. At day-break the scouts returned, saying that the savages 
were all asleep, and not likely to move for some hours. One of the men 
intimated that it would be a good opportunity to cut them all off, but to 
this proposal even Lieutenant Griffin, who had not over tender feelings 
for the negroes, declined listening, rating the fellow soundly for his 
cruelty. He resolved, however, to communicate with them, hoping, with ^ 
their assistance, to discover the retreat of the bush-rangers. As soon, 
therefore, as the party had breakfasted, they set forward towards the spot 
where the natives were encamped. Although the savages themselves 
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were still drowsy from fatigue and over eating, their dogs were on the 
alert, and rushed forward, barking furiously at the approach of the 
strangers, while Ban and Brian advanced boldly to meet them, and would 
soon have been engaged in a furious conflict with the whole pack, had 
not Bradford restrained them. The natives on seeing the white men 
sprang to their feet, and while some brandished spears and clubs, others 
held up their boomerangs ready to throw. Lieutenant Griffin's voice, 
however, soon brought them into a pacific mood. In a jargon which 
they understood perfectly, though Arden could make nothing of it, he 
told them that he and his party were their friends ; that if they behaved 
well, and did as he desired, they would receive presents, but that if they 
were hostile, they would discover the effects of the white man's fire- 
weapons. They grinned at these remarks, and protested, with as many 
words as their very limited vocabulary would afford, that they were most 
friendly disposed. 

" To prove your friendship, tell me where those wild Englishmen who 
came here yesterday are hiding," said the magistrate. 

At first the blacks declared that they had seen no Englishmen, but at 
last confessed that their camp was visited early in the day by a party on 
horseback ; that two were wounded, aAd that though they looked fatigued 
they would not stop to rest. There could be no doubt that they spoke of 
the bush-rangers, but in what direction they had gone they declared that 
they were unable to say. After more pressing, they acknowledged that the 
fugitives had gone south. Still the magistrate worked on, and two of them 
consented to act as guides to conduct the party to the spot where they 
stated that the bush-rangers were concealed. 



CHAPTER ra. 

Bbadfobd and his companions pushed on as fast as their steeds could go. 
They were all eager to proceed, for they fully expected to capture one of 
the most formidable gangs which had appeared in that part of the country. 
It was a service, however, they knew, of very considerable danger, for as 
these men would fight with ropes round their necks, it was to be expected 
that they would not yield without a desperate struggle. 

As even Australian horses, hardy as they are, cannot go on without 
food and rest, they had to camp before noon for a couple of hours. The 
blacks then affirmed that in another hour or so they would come up with 
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the fugitives. As soon as possible, the party were once more in the saddle 
The blacks, though on foot, kept well ahead of them, pointing every now 
and then to indicate that they were approaching the spot where the bush- 
rangers would be found. More than the hour had elapsed, when a thin 
column of smoke was seen ascending from the centre of a clump of trees 
on a knoll, or elevation, in the distance. 

There could be little doubt that the bush-rangers were there. The men 
felt the pistols in their belts, and the whole party, putting spurs to their 
horses, galloped on. 

Lieutenant Grifl&n ordered four of the party to skirt the wood to the 
opposite side, to prevent the robbers escaping in that direction. 

" They have chosen a very conspicuous place for their encampment," 
observed Arden. 

"They have done so obviously for the sake of seeing around -them," 
answered Bradford. "They will, I fear, observe our approach unless 
they are all asleep." 

On the horsemen pressed. Up the slope they urged their steeds. Ban 
and Brian eagerly went forward — the blacks wisely fell back. The 
party expected in another minute to be engaged in a fierce conflict with 
the banditti, when, bursting through the wood, they discovered an open 
glade with a fire burning in the centre, and evident signs that it had not 
long before been surrounded by a number of persons, but no one was now 
to be seen. 

"The scoundrels cannot be far off," exclaimed Lieutenant Griffin, 
enraged at being again foiled. " On, on I They must have gone down 
the hill on the other side." 

When, however, they met the four men who had gone round, the latter 
asserted that no one had passed. A view over a considerable extent of 
country could be commanded, and not a speck could be seen moving over 
it. There seemed no doubt, therefore, that the bush-rangers must be con- 
cealed somewhere on or about the hill. On one side to the west there was 
a good deal of rocky broken ground, impracticable for horsemen. The 
men began to disperse, most of them getting off their horses and leading 
them, while they searched for the fugitives. 

Bradford seeing this, urged the magistrate to keep them together. 

" The ruffians may burst out from their hiding place and escape, and 
more than likely cut some of us down," he observed. 

" They will not dare to do that>" answered the lieutenant, laughing at 

h 
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the idea ; but Arden saw the wisdom of the advice, and with one of the 
men kept near his friend. 

All the rest of the party, in the eagerness of the search, had been led 
on among the rocks. Some tied their horses to the trees to proceed nnin- 
cumbered. Farther they went. There was a cry that a pistol had been 
found on the ground. It was evident that they were on the right track. 
Even Bradford and Arden thought so, and had dismounted, intending to 
follow the rest, when the man who was with them exclaimed eagerly — 

" There they are, sir — there they are !" 

He pointed to a mass of rock and thick brushwood which rose on the 
side of the plain some way on to the south. At the same instant several 
horsemen were seen to dash forward from among the brushwood. 

On they came — some flourishing thick sticks, others axes. Bradford 
and Arden sprang on their horses* backs to meet them, but, like a flash of 
lightning, on they came directly towards the spot where the police troopers 
had left their steeds, and wielding axe and knife they cut them all free, 
and drove them rapidly before them. The trooper's steeds, delighting in 
their liberty, scampered off at full speed — the bush-rangers shouting and 
cheering them on, while Bradford and Arden, with the only other man 
who retained his horse, galloped after them, Arden discharging his pistols 
while he rode, and the trooper his carbine, but at the rate at which they 
were going, it would have been difficult for the most experienced shot to 
aim correctly, and none of their bullets seemed to take effect. 

The bush-rangers had not fired — indeed, though they had fire-arms, 
they did not unsling them with the exception of one man — that man, from 
his appearance, and the prominent part he took, was evidently their 
leader. He had been the first to advance — he was now bringing up the 
rear. Bradford and Arden were close upon him — hoping, at all events, 
to seize him. As they drew near, he turned in his saddle. 

" You had better not," he exclaimed, lifting his rifle. ^^ I want not your 
blood, but if you will — ! " 

'' Longhurst, stay your hand !" cried Bradford, in a tone exhibiting his 
agitation. 

It was too late -— the outlaw fired — Arden's horse reared and fell back 
over his rider, who lay motionless on* the ground, llie bush-ranger cast 
only one backward look to see the result of his shot and followed his 
companions. 

To have followed so large a band of desperate men by himself would 
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have been madness, even could Bradford have left his friend. He threw 
himself from his horse, and Jones, the police trooper, coming up, held it 
-while he hurtled to assist him. He was covered with blood, and Bradford 
feared that he was mortally wounded, but soon discovered that the blood 
was from the horse, and he was only stunned by the fall, while the poor 
animal, after making several plunges forward and endeavouring to rise, 
fell dead on the ground. 

Arden quickly recovered, and the rest of the party, attracted by the 
shots, soon afterwards appeared at the edge of the broken ground in the 
distance. 

The lieutenant's anger and annoyance were very naturally considerable 
when he discovered that all the horses were loose. Some, indeed, the out- 
laws had succeeded in catching and carrying off altogether, while three or 
four were scampering about in the distance, stopping occasionally to crop 
the grass and to consider apparently whether they should return to their 
former masters. The blacks, who had disappeared at the commencement 
of the fray, now came back, and being sent round in the rear of the 
animals succeeded in driving them in, when at length they were cap- 
tured. The party was now placed in a very disagreeable, and, indeed, 
dangerous position — both from want of food and the possibility that 
when they divided, as it appeared they must, they would be attacked by 
either the bush-rangers or natives. Bradford, however, urged that they 
need not separate — 

" The bush-rangers are commanded by a man who is not likely to allow 
them to be captured without a fierce struggle," he observed. "To 
recover the horses is out of the question. We must return together, and 
we need be ashamed of ourselves if we starve where natives find ample food 
to sustain them. We must ride alternately, and hurry back to the settle- 
ment. We may then again start in pursuit of the bush-rangers, though, in 
all probability, they will betake themselves to another part of the country." 

Bradford's advice was so good that the magistrate had no reason to urge 
against it, and in a considerably humbled plight the party, without loss of 
time, began their march towards home. The only persons who were 
satisfied were the blacks, for they had gained their promised reward and: 
had escaped without injury. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bradfobd insisted that his friend should mount his horse while he walked 
by his side, 

<' It was him," he exclaimed, as soon as they were together ; '' that 
miserable man who worked me so much injury; I knew him at once. 
This is what all his scheming and plotting has come to." 

" What, Longhurst ! " said Arden, with surprise ; " I thought I knew 
his countenance as he fired at me. I had heard that he had committed 
forgery, but I little expected to find him thus degraded." 

'^ The life he leads must be terrible," said Bradford. ^^ The associate of 
the lowest villains, knowing from the fate of others that any moment they 
may betray him." 

" Terrible indeed, especially for one whom we used to look on as the 
most refined and particular fellow at school," answered Arden with a 
shudder. " How well he dressed ; what a good artist and poet he was; 
what taste he displayed ; what luxurious habits he indulged in." 

^' Ah, it was those^ luxurious habits, that self-indulgence, which ruined 
him," observed Bradford. " Latterly, even at school, intimate as he chose 
to be with us, I never trusted him. Long, too, before he showed his true 
colours, I felt that there was something wrong." 

" Wrong, indeed, of course. He was a man without a conscience," ex- 
claimed Arden with unusual vehemence. '^ Whatever he thought fit to 
do that he did, without regard to others. He would remorselessly have 
ruined his best friend to serve himself. There is no crime at which he 
would have, stopped short. Indeed, from the inquiries I made before 
leaving England, terrible suspicions have been raised in my mind as 
to what he has done; I scarcely like to utter them, but I cannot help 
suspecting that by some means or other he had a hand in my loss of 
property, though I have not the slightest clue by which I can trace it to 
him." 

" Whether or not he had anything to do with depriving me of mine, I 
have long given up all hope of regaining it," said Bradford. " Indeed, 
do you know, I should be almost sorry to do so if I was compelled to give 
up my present life, and the fair prospects opening out before me. I delight 
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in my independence; I would far rather make my fortune by steady honest 
toil, than have it made for me." 

Arden looked down earnestly at his friend. 

" There are not many men who feel as you do/' he answered. " You 
did not think so before you began, or before you were on the fair road to 
success." 

" Indeed I did, though/' replied Bradford. '^ I always felt that the only 
truly independent man was he who had the will and power to exert him- 
self. It was that made me keep so light a heart when I found myself 
well nigh penniless, and it was that which made me, though not with less 
gratitude, but without hesitation, accept your proffered assistance, because 
I hoped, if life and strength were allowed me, I should be able to repay 
you." 

" I understand your sentiments, and will try to benefit by them," ex- 
claimed Arden. " But as to gratitude, don 't talk of that. I only did 
what I knew you would have done for me, and now you see that you 
have the power to benefit me far more than I did you. I have three or 
four thousand pounds saved from the wreck of my property to invest, but 
you have, what is far more valuable, knowledge, which the money cannot 
buy, and without which the money would soon go." 

Arden, though inferior to his friend in stability of character, was of 
a generous disposition, which prompted him to say this as a preliminary 
to a proposal he was about to make to unite with him, he bringing in the 
fresh capital as an equivalent to Bradford's experience — an arrangement 
which he naturally thought would be advantageous to both. During the 
journey, not however without some hesitation, he made the ofier, which 
was gladly accepted, Bradford not stopping a moment to consider to whom 
it would prove most advantageous. 

" I shall be delighted to have your society on any terms," he answered. 
" And as I took it for granted that you would wish me to help you, I was 
going to tell you how I thought I could best do so. But I should say 
that there will be some little difficulty about our being hut mates, for the 
fact is, that I had written to my sister Mary to invite her to come out, 
and I only yesterday got her answer to say that she would come gladly, 
and not only come herself, but bring out a friend of hers, an orphan girl 
who had been left penniless, and who, if she deserted her, would have to 
go out as a governess. Now, as Miss Summers is scarcely seventeen, and 
very pretty and delicately nurtured, and ardently attached to her, she 
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does not think that would be a good thing. Indeed, neither wishes to part, 
so they are to come out together, and were to leave home in two or three 
months. I scarcely know what to do first. I did not bargain for two 
ladies, though, of course, for Mary it will be a great advantage not to be 
alone. I have been house planning ever since, and was about this very 
day to have despatched my dray for planks and shingles, and was going 
to ride round to uiy neighbours to obtain their help, and to hire a couple 
of sawyers and an additional hand or two. It will not take me long to 
get up a first-rate mansion, though I must make a trip to Sydney, I sus- 
pect, to arrange about some of the furniture, crockery, and stores. I 
should not like to give the ladies tin mugs and plates to feed out of, and 
salt pork and pease-pudding every day to eat, though my hands and I don't 
get tired of such fare." 

Arden turned aside to hide the smile which he felt rising on his coun- 
tenance. It might have been that he had some pleasing thoughts also 
with regard to the expected arrival of his friend's sister. He had met 
Mary Bradford, and knew her to be a religious, high-minded, and refined 
girl, with great personal attractions — very like her brother, but with a 
much greater dash of romance in her character. It was this dash of 
romance, probably, which had made her think of bringing out her young 
friend instead of obtaining & situation for her as a governess in England. 
These matters afibrded the friends ample subject of conversation during 
their return journey. The party did not suffer from absolute hunger, 
as they shot several birds and a small kangaroo, which Ban and Brian 
drove towards them ; but their tea and sugar, and their fiour and 
tobacco, came to an end, so that they were all very glad to get back to 
the settlement. 

Martin, the hut-keeper, made his appearance at the hut as Bradford 
and Arden arrived at it. He had been despatched, he said, by Dicey, 
who gave him a bottle of rum, with a note, which he understood was from 
Mr. Bradford himself, to the proprietor of a distant station ; that he must 
have fallen asleep on the way, and the rum mus$ have run out, for when 
he awoke the bottle was empty. He had gone and delivered the noto and 
returned, not being aware how long he had been absent. Other suspicious 
circumstances with regard to Dicey's conduct were afterwards discovered, 
and Bradford was convinced the less stock masters have to trust others 
the better, and that two friends uniting are far more likely to succeed 
than they would separately. 
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Mr, Griffin lost no time in organising a larger expedition to go in 
search of the bush-rangers, but Bradford was unable to accompany it, as 
it was absolutely necessary for him to commence preparing a house for his 
sister, while Arden, who had also matters of his own to attend to, re- 
mained to assist him. An arrangement was soon entered into by which 
Arden's capital was to be invested in the purchase of flocks and herds, 
then to be got at a cheap rate, and which Bradford was chiefly to super- 
intend. 

The station of which Arden had been in search, when he stopped at 
Bradford's hut, was found suitable in every respect, and not more than 
twenty miles distant, a mere morning's ride in Australia. Through the 
means of his agent in Sydney, it was quickly transferred to him, with a 
considerable portion of the stock on it, both of cattle and sheep, which, 
money, being at the time very scarce, he obtained at a remarkably low 
rate. 

The expedition in search of the bush-rangers had in the meantime 
started into the bush, but though it was out for two weeks, only one man 
was taken, and he was found wounded and nearly dying. He either 
would not or could not give any information about his comrades. That 
part of the country was, however, apparently rid of them, and they were 
supposed to have gone south, or to have been driven into the interior, 
like many others, to perish miserably. 



CHAPTER V. 

Although few men had been more industrious than Stephen Bradford 
since he came to Australia, never had he worked so hard as he was now 
doing. He astonished his friend, who, however, did his best to imitate 
him. FroiSci cock-crow to sun-down he was in the saddle, visiting Arden's 
station, re-organising the herds, inspecting the sheep, conferring with 
stockmen, or galloping away to the store at the nearest township to select 
necessary articles, or, with saw or hammer in hand, erecting his new 
abode. He and Arden had chosen a site which they considered very 
picturesque. It was higher up than where the hut stood — on the slope 
of the hill. It was well timbered, with a number of pretty shrubs about, 
which it was agreed would serve to ornament the proposed pleasure 
ground. A\o9Ld was to wind up through the pleasure ground, and there 
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-was to be a flower garden in front and a kitchen garden on one side of 
the house, in which Stephen proposed spending all his leisure moments, 
assisted by his sister and her friend. 

" You have no idea what a capital gardener she is," he observed to 
Arden. ^' When she was a little girl she used to dig famously, and could 
beat me, I remember, iind of course she has improved." 

Arden thought diflerentlj, and smiled at the idea of the graceful 
Mary Bradford, whom he so much admired, planting potatoes under 
an Australian sun. It was wonderful what a perfect paradise was formed 
at all events in the imagination of the two friends. A casual observer 
might have seen a low barn-like erection — the porch and the clematis 
had not yet appeared — with some white planks and some trees cut down, 
and some ruts formed by the dray between the stumps, and a broader 
space cleared altogether near the building. The said building repre- 
sented the picturesque cottage, the ruts the winding road, and the cleared 
spaces the gardens and pleasure grounds, while the dairy, to be still more 
under the superintendence of Mary and Miss Summers, was even yet 
rather existing in imagination than reality. But Stephen, as master of 
the domain, saw it all very clearly, and was perfectly satisfied. He had 
assisted several of the settlers in the neighbourhood to put up their cot- 
tages, and now they came willingly at his call to assist him — the more 
willingly when they heard that two ladies were to be the inhabitants of 
the new abode. So the cottage rose rapidly from its foundation, and by 
the time a verandah was placed round it, and a fine broad porch in front 
with seats inside, although not covered with flowering creepers, it became 
a very pretty looking building. Arden was all the time gaining know- 
ledge about the country, and improving in the qualities required by a 
stock-keeper. At length, when it became necessary for Bradford to 
make his journey to Sydney, he undertook to remain in charge. 

" And my dear Stephen," he added, " though carpets are unnecessary 
luxuries, perhaps the rooms would look better papered and some Indian 
matting on the floors, and some curtains and a rosewood table, and a 
sofa and a book- case ; and I can't help thinking that a piano would not 
be amiss, and so here 's a cheque of a couple of hundred pounds to bring 
these things, in addition to those on your list, and you can pay me some 
day you know out of your stock. Til have no refusal." 

" But Mary plays. the guitar, and of course will bring hers," urged the 
prudent Stephen. '^ And I especially told her that she must expect none 
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of those luxuries — deal and dimitj were to compose our household 
furniture." 

** But her friend probably won't object to a piano, and a sofa and a 
pretty work-table are what ladles absolutely require," insisted Arden ; 
" and I shouldn't know how to behave unless I saw them ; and as to the 
piano, my dear fellow, it is for my own selfish gratification. I am very 
fond of music, and positively would give ten times the sum rather than go 
without it." 

So Bradford set forward for the capital with a pocket-book containing 
a wondrous long list of commissions; yet, he felt sure that there were 
many things he must have forgotten. He arrived there safely, and with- 
out delay set about his business — not as is the usual custom of people 
from the bush, indulging in a week or more of idleness in visiting places 
of public amusement. He, however, ran round and called on all his ac- 
quaintance in Sydney, to assure them that if they ever came his way he 
should be very happy to see them. Some of them laughed at him for not 
accompanying them to the plays and balls and races going forward. 

" When there is work to be done, I like to do it," answered Stephen. 
" Besides, I cannot think that I shall be better prepared for the life I 
must lead here or hereafter, by allowing my thoughts to be filled with 
such subjects. I am not called on to pronounce an opinion as to what 
others ought to do, but allow me to act as I feel to be best for the ad- 
vancement of my higher, my spiritual being." 

Some of his friends stared as the young squatter spoke, and told him 
that he had been living too much by himself. Others said that they 
would think over the matter, and try if they could see it in the light he 
did. Meantime, Stephen was busily engaged during the hours of business 
in making his purchases. The money Arden had so liberally advanced 
assisted him considerably, as he was able to pay cash for everything, and 
to have a large discount taken off. When all the goods and stores were 
ready, he shipped them off by a coaster to the nearest port in the north 
to which his drays could go — taking care to insure them in case of loss. 

He took good care to arrange for the reception of his sister and Miss 
Sununers at Sydney, should he by any accident be absent at the time of 
their arrival. The family of a Sydney merchant who were the most inti- 
mate of his friends, gladly undertook to receive them into their house, till 
he could come and conduct them up the country. This was satisfactory, 
but there was another matter which was less so. Arden had deposited 
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his money with a firm in Sydney, who were to act as his agents. When 
Stephen called on the partners, he was struck with their manner, which 
was not at all what he liked. He could scarcely have defined what he 
objected to, but there was a decidedly unfavourable impression on his 
mind. On enquiring of his friends, he found that they also looked 
with suspicion on the firm, but had no direct accusation to make against 
them. 

" They may, possibly, go on for years," was the remark of his friend, 
Mr. Ellis. " But I should not be surprised any day at hearing that they 
had stopped payment, or had disappeared from the country." 

Stephen at once took the only precaution he could, till he had commu- 
nicated with Arden — he drew out the whole sum over which his friend 
had given him authority, and placed it in one of the principal banks, and 
wrote to Arden to tell him what he had heard and done, advising him to 
withdraw the remainder without delay. 

He then started overland, as he had on his way to visit a station 
where some horses and cattle were to be sold, which he thought would 
suit Arden. For many miles round Sydney there are capital roads, with 
good inns, where he could put up. When he got off them, and into what 
is more properly called the. bush country, and where there are compara- 
tively no houses of entertainment, he was hospitably received at the 
cottages of settlers, who were glad to see him and to hear the news of the 
capital. Few, indeed, grudged to the traveller the abundant though rough 
fare of the bush, which can be bestowed at so little cost. 

He was well satisfied with the cattle and horses he had come to see, 
and, moreover, to find that he could purchase a wagon and team, and 
also a nice light tilted cart, or little wagon rather, well suited for the 
ladies when travelling through the bush. He got also a couple of well- 
broken horses, one of which had carried the owner's wife and little 
daughter ; and he bought besides as many useful articles for the farm as 
would load the wagon. All being ready, he pushed forward with his 
purchases towards his home. He had proceeded a day's journey, to a 
village where there was an inn. As he was acquainted with none of the 
settlers in the neighbourhood, he put up at it. Having penned his cattle 
and sheep, and seen his horses cared for, he was standing at the door of 
the little hostelry, learning the news of the neighbourhood from the land- 
lord, when a man, mounted on a large powerful horse, rode up. He had 
a full white beard and whiskers and long straggling hair, which, though 
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his dress was good, and his air that of a gentleman, gave him a very wild 
and singular appearance. He looked like a man bordering on sixty, but 
from the active way in which he dismounted from his horse, it was pretty 
evident that he was much younger. Throwing his rein to a lad who 
acted as ostler with an authoritative air, he entered the house, desiring 
the landlord to bring him some food without delay. Stephen looked at 
him as he passed, and almost started back with amazement on recognising 
the features of the bush-ranger, Longhnrst. He was convinced that the 
outlaw knew him from the peculiar expression in his eyes as he passed, 
but hoped by an unchanged countenance to escape recognition. Stephen 
remained outside, considering how he should act. With the aid of the 
landlord, who seemed an honest man, and his own people, he might un- 
doubtedly seize the outlaw, though not without risk probably, and give 
him over to the hands of justice. Still he could not bear the idea of doing 
this. Longhurst had been an intimate acquaintance as a boy: though he be- 
lieved that he had done him a great injury, was he to return evil for evil ? 
He would speak to the miserable man, and urge him to quit his present 
career, and in a more distant colony, where he might escape recognition, 
endeavour to follow out a new course of life. It was some time before he 
formed this resolution. He entered the house. His old school-fellow was 
seated at his meal in the public room ; no one else was there. On enter- 
ing, Stephen gave the usual bush salutation as if to a stranger, and paced 
up and down with his stock-whip in his hand, till Longhurst had 
finished. 

He then walked up to him, and said, "Longhurst, I know you!" 

"I thought so," he answered with an imperturbable countenance. 
" Well, what will you do ? Are you going to bring the emissaries of the 
law down on me ? Are you going to betray an old friend ?" 

" No, Longhurst, far from it," said Stephen warmly. " I would urge 
you to fly, not from justice, but from an evil course, from certain destruc- 
tion of body and soul ; to endeavour in another part of the country to redeem 
the past, to lead a new life, to—— " 

" I know all you would say. Too late, my good fellow, too latq ; but I 
am much obliged to you," answered the outlaw in a careless tone. ** You 
are acting just like yourself in not pouncing down on me, and carrying 
me off as a trophy of your prowess, as most men would have done. How- 
ever, I will not tempt you too far. As soon as my horse is rested, I will 
betake myself away. It were better, though, in the meantime that we do 
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not appear to be acquainted. Here comes our host. He has prying eyes 
and a keen scent." 

" Tell me, first, why did you attack my hut the other night?" asked 
Bradford. 

" Your hut was it ? 1 did not know that," said the outlaw. ** Well, 
simply because I knew that you had just received a cask of powder from 
Sydney, and among our whole band we had not enough to fill a fiask." 

" And my stockman — how came he by his death ? " said Bradford, 
who was naturally somewhat agitated. 

^< Don't ask more questions," was the reply, and at that instant the land- 
lord entered. 

Never had Stephen so much difficulty in commanding his features that 
he might not betray his old acquaintance. He was not satisfied also 
whether he was or was not acting rightly in allowing one who was capable 
of doing so much mischief to be at large. Probably he will be considered 
wrong, but Stephen Bradford was not, though an excellent fellow, unerring. 
The bush-ranger sat silent and moody for some time, till he had ordered 
and drank off a tumbler of spirits, then, suddenly springing up, he paid his 
bill, and calling for his horse, said that he should sleep at the hut of a 
friend at some distance towards the north. 

^' He 's an active man for his years, and has a strong beast," observed 
the landlord, as he rode off. '^ It is hard to say what he is, though, and I 
had lief not meet him alone if I had gold in my purse, or I question 
whether he would not lighten me of it." 

From these remarks Bradford saw that the outlaw's character was sus- 
pected. He, however, thought it wise, to. ask no further questions. By an 
early hour next morning, whip in hand, with his refractory charges, he 
continued his journey, and in five days more he reached his station, without 
having lost a single cow or sheep. The house had made great progress 
during his absence, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Arden, who 
found his own energies wonderfully increased by the example of his friend, 
and the object for which he was labouring. 

" I agree with you, Stephen," he exclaimed one evening, as they sat in 
their new abode after the labours of the day were concluded. " Could I 
have looked thus far in the future I would not have averted any thing that 
has occurred. I infinitely prefer this life to any that I was likely to have 
led in England." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Two weeks more flew by ; the furniture was got into the new house ; 
a good supply of vegetables and fruit trees had been planted in the 
kitchen garden ; the four or five cows had been taught to stand still and 
be milked; and every thing being prepared for the reception of Miss 
Bradford and her friend, Stephen, with a light and happy heart, once 
more set out for Sydney. Arden, it should be said, had so far listened to 
his advice as to have drawn some more money out of the hands of his 
Sydney agents : but he asserted that they had been so highly recom- 
mended, it was impossible they could be rogues, and he refused to 
take more for fear of annoying them. This was unwise, but there was a 
certain amount of obstinacy in Arden's character, hitherto uncorrected by 
experience, which even Stephen could not manage to overcome. 

A broken-down bridge, an unfordable river, and the fall of his horse, 
by which the animal was lamed, caused some delay in Bradford's journey, 
and as he reached his friend's house a carriage was at the door, and Mr. 
Ellis was at that moment helping out two ladies. He hurried into the 
house, and one of them sprang into his arms. It was his sister Mary. 
The other did no such thing, but hung back timidly, and then put out her 
hand with a smile, and said — 

" Mr. Bradford, I am sure.'* 

" Miss Summers, a hearty welcome to Australia," answered Stephen, 
frankly taking her hand, which he did not immediately let go. 

" Mary did not praise her half enough," he thought to himself. '' I have 
never seen any body like her." 

The opinion he thus speedily formed, not like many taken up in a hurry, 
went]on strengthening day by day, till he would have been ready to declare 
that it would be impossible to find any one by a long way to be compared to 
her. Mary very wisely said nothing, nor did she in any way put her friend 
forward. The two ladies treated each other as sisters, and Stephen, to the 
common eye, seemed to stand in the relation of a brother to them both. 

A fortnight in Sydney passed quickly away, and Stephen found that he 
had overlooked a vast number of articles for the house which Mary sug- 
gested might be useful if not necessary. The stores, as before, were 
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forwarded bj sea, and the party then set forward in Mr. Ellis's comfort- 
able carriage, which was to convey them as far north and west as the high 
road ran, when they were to be met by the light wagon and riding horses, 
on which they were to depend for traversing the bush. 

Miss Bradford and her friend had been surprised at finding Sydney so 
large and handsome a city — they were now delighted at the fine roads, 
where they had fancied only a horse track existed, and the good inns, 
where they had supposed only small huts were to be seen. 

" But it is not nearly so romantic," observed Mary. 

" Wait till we get fairly into the bush, and then we shall have romance 
enough, dear Mary, to please even you," said her brother, laughing. 

When, however, they left the carriage, and really took to the wagon, 
both the ladies declared that they preferred the latter mode of conveyance, 
as they could sit and work and read, and be quite at home. Bradford had 
brought side-saddles from Sydney. These were put on two of the horses 
which he had found to be very steady, and the ladies having long skirts in 
readiness, they varied their mode of proceeding by riding for several 
hours every day. The wagon made them so independent, that they 
often preferred camping out to putting up at strangers' houses, and alto- 
gether probably never was a journey more pleasantly performed. 

The appearance of the house exceeded also their most sanguine expec- 
tations. A horseman was seen spurring up to the door to arrive before 
them, and throwing himself from his steed he stood hat in hand to 
receive them, and to help them alight from the wagon, and though he 
announced himself as Mr. Stephen Bradford's overseer, Mary had little 
difficulty in recognising him as Charles Arden, though greatly improved 
from the somewhat effeminate and do-nothing-looking young man she had 
known in England. Stephen had warmly praised him to her, but so he 
used to do in England, when she could discover nothing whatever to 
admire in him, except his gentlemanly manner and the faultless cut of his 
clothes. Now, his manners were rather rougher and more formal, and his 
clothes were of the most utilitarian cut and texture, adapted to the bush 
and the life of a stockman. 

On entering the sitting-room, they found the table spread with all sorts 
of bush luxuries, and the thoroughly comfortable look of them made 
both ladies utter expressions of pleasure. 

"You have, indeed, worked wonders," said Mary, turning to her 
brother. 
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" It is Arden who should be praised ; he has done a great part of the 
work with his own hands,'* answered Stephen. 

" And very pleasant work it has been," said Arden, showing his once 
white hands, usually covered with the most delicate kid gloves, now 
browned and hardened into a condition for honest usefulness. 

Arden, of course, stopped for supper, and a very pleasant evening was 
spent by the four young people in that far off station in the bush. 

Many other similar evenings were passed, and seldom a day went by 
that Arden did not ride over to visit them. Stephen, of course, was often 
absent, as he had to overlook Arden's herds as well as his own. 

The purchase of stores and the shipment of their wool took him away at 
times from home for several days together, but Arden promised to keep 
careful watch and ward during his absence ; and as the blacks in the neigh* 
bourhood were well disposed, and no bush-rangers had been heard of for 
some time, he had no apprehensions on that score for the ladies' safety. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Things went on in the most satisfactory manner for many months in 
Fairy land, as Mary chose to call her brother's station, though he had 
given it the name of Maryland. It was, however, known generally as Wal- 
longgong. The cattle were increasing, so were the flocks, and had been 
almost free from scab and other diseases — the garden had become very 
productive, and some fields had been got into a rough state of cul- 
tivation. Indeed, Bradford and Arden had agreed to exercise the right 
of preemption, and to purchase the land on which they had squatted as 
soon as their means would allow. Arden having also selected a site for a 
house, had commenced erecting one on it. He had not done so, however, 
without consulting Mary Bradford, who had very frankly given her 
opinion as to the merits of the various spots he had pointed out. Indeed 
it soon became whispered about that she and Mr. Arden were going to 
make a match of it. In that case what would become of Miss Summers? 
The question, however, did not appear to give any of the parties any 
great concern. It soon, indeed, was pretty evident that the lookers on 
were right, for Mr. Arden became a still more frequent guest at Mary- 
land, and very often when Mr. Bradford was engaged, or absent, the 
ladies rode out to meet him, so as to have more of his society. At last it 
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was tolerably well understood that the affair was settled, but when the 
marriage was to take place no one could saj. The young ladies had no 
female attendant, as they looked after all the household affairs themselves, 
and thus the chief source from which information might have been drawn 
did not exist 

Hitherto everything had gone on in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, but at length the rot got among the sheep, and even the cattle 
suffered, and several horses died which they had bred for shipment to 
India, and for which good prices were expected, and some of the crops 
failed, and even their pigs, and poultry, and kitchen garden suffered. 

"Never mind," said Arden, when talking the matter over with his 
friends, " I have fortunately a considerable sum remaining in the hands 
of my Sydney agents ; we wiU expend that judiciously, and soon retrieve 
our losses. Money is of considerable value just now. It is fortunate that 
I did not lay it out all at once." 

These encouraging reflections soon again raised the spirits of all the 
party, with the exception of Stephen. He had his doubts whether 
Arden's agents would have the money forthcoming on demand, in con- 
sequence of the great depression which then existed among the mercantile 
community. Something, however, must be done. No returns had yet 
been received for last year's wooL They had not required advances at 
the time, and so had shipped it direct to England. Stores for the year 
would be required, and cash for wages, and a number of necessary works. 
It soon became evident to Mary and her friend that, however romantic 
their bush life might be, it could not exempt them from the cares and 
anxieties of the world. 

'' It has always been so, dear Mary, I suspect," observed the less ro- 
mantic Ella Summers. "People in the most chivalric ages required to be 
clothed and fed as at present, and a hard struggle for existence has gone 
on among all civilised nations since the world began." 

" I am afraid so," said Mary with a sigh. " And yet," she added 
brightening, " should the worst to be feared happen, we have immense 
advantages over those in the Old Country. We have a delicious climate, 
abundance of food, no taxes, or rates, or rent, none of those dreadful 
little slips of paper, which used at all odd times and seasons to come, 
summoning us to pay several pounds and odd shillings, without any com- 
prehensible explanation being given. Depend upon it we are better off 
here. Stephen thinks so, and I agree with him." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The two friends, sisters all but in name, Mary Bradford and Ella Summers, 
sat on for some time without speaking. Their thoughts were probablj 
wandering far back to the far-distant home of their childhood. 

'^ Dear old England ! I love it as much as ever, and jet I can con- 
template the probability of never seeing it again without grief. I love 
Australia, as if it were my native land." 

** So do I, dear Mary," answered her friend. ** Though England is still 
dear to me, I have no wish to return there. I love all I have seen of this 
country, and hope ever to live here." 

" I have no other wish," said Mary. " And I have no doubt that every- 
thing will come right at last. It is better for us that all should not run 
smoothly, or we should be apt to place our hearts and affections too much 
on things of earth." 

Stephen interrupted the conversation. He announced that he must set 
out immediately for Sydney, but that, as before, Arden would watch over 
them, and afford them as much of his society as he was able. 

A pang shot across Ella's heart when she heard Stephen talk of going 
away, especially when he looked so much graver than usual. She had 
scarcely before dared to ask her heart the question which it now answered 
by itself. Whether Mary had any suspicions of the truth, or Stephen had 
discovered it himself, it is not necessary to enquire; but before Steph 
left home, he promised if life and health were spared him he would make 
Ella Summers his wife. Though this promise made her miss him more 
than ever, it also made her infinitely more happy than she would otherwise 
have been. Stephen had sent on horses for several stages, so that he was 
able to make a rapid journey to Sydney. Time might, he knew, be of the 
greatest importance to him. On reaching the capital he found that his 
exertions were of no avail. Arden's agents had failed, and were not 
expected to pay a farthing in the pound. Still, it was absolutely necessary 
to get money. He had abundance of material wealth ; but oxen and sheep 
must be converted into gold and silver, to obtain fiour and tea and sugar. 
He however got advances on the expected returns of the wool he had 
shipped, and on his next year's clip, though at a high rate of interest 
He raised, therefore, only what was absolutely necessary, and having 
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sliipped the required stores, set out to return borne. Stephen had endea- 
Touredy as far as he was able, to soften the disagreeable statements he had 
to send home, but Mary, who knew him thoroughly, at once understood 
that matters were serious, and, rather against her usual habit, argued the 
worst. 

*^ But, do you know, dear Ella, this does not make me at all unhappy. 
On the contrary, I feel a sort of joy that we are the better able to show 
our love and devotion to those whose love we have obtained, and to share 
while we alleviate their trials. I know that you feel with me." 

"Indeed I do," answered Ella, with a warmth which showed her sincerity. 
" I would gladly endure penury with your noble brother, if by so doing I 
could aid him in any way." 

There are many girls who feel and would act as did Mary Bradford and 
Ella Summers. Let that fact be often thought of by young men, and let 
the trifling with a woman's feelings be ever looked on as a dark and unmanly 
crime, and much unhappiness which at present exists may exist no longer. 

The two ladies had arranged to ride on for five or six miles, over a wild 
track to meet Arden, who had been prevented coming on the present day. 
It was hoped that Stephen would return by that evening, or at all events 
by the next day. Ella would gladly have' remained at home, but she 
could not let Mary go alone. They were by this time capital horsewomen ; 
and 88 they knew the country thoroughly, and the only blacks who 
appeared were tame and submissive, they had no danger to fear. The 
afternoon was fine, and the air bracing and pure in the extreme, and birds 
of gay plumage were fluttering among the trees, and animals of various 
kinds were skipping over the ground, while sheep and cattle, who now 
looked healthy enough, were feeding at leisure on the downy uplands 
or in the grassy valleys. Their spirits rose, and both agreed that they 
might hope to have seen the worst, and that matters would probably mend. 
They had ridden on slowly, for they were somewhat before the time they 
had arranged to meet Arden. They were talking earnestly, when their 
ears caught the sound of horses' feet behind them. Both thought it might 
be Arden, who by some chance had passed them, and was coming back to 
look for them, but on turning their heads they saw some six or eight 
horsemen, with wild straggling hair and coarse torn garments, approaching 
at full speed. Though utterly unable to guess who the people could be, 
the ladies at first did not feel any alarm, and it was not till they perceived 
the haggard and savage looks of the band that they suspected that they wer^ 
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bush-rangers. To escape bj flight was then almost hopeless, jet the fierce 
gestures of the men stimulated them to make the attempt. 

" On, on," cried Mary. " We may meet Charles, and they will not dare 
to encounter him." 

Their horses sprang forward as they applied their whips, and encouraged 
them with their voices. An open and smooth glade was before them, 
which extended for a mile or more in the course they wished to take. It 
would give them the best chance of keeping ahead of their pursuers, and 
they might hope to meet Arden by the time they reached the end. On 
they galloped, encouraging each other. The horsemen seeing them fly, 
endeavoured to urge on their own horses with still greater speed. This 
more completely convinced Mary and her friend that they were bush- 
rangers. Happily the animab of their pursuers were fatigued, and though 
spur and whip were applied with renewed vigour, most of them refused to 
go faster. One man, however, kept ahead of the rest, and was evidently 
gaining on the ladies. The horse he bestrode was tall and powerful, and 
he rode well. Mary heard the tramping of hoofs close behind her. The 
wild horseman dashed his spurs into his steed's flanks, and was by her 
side. With a fierce laugh he seized her rein. 

" Fly ! fly ! " she exclaimed to Miss Summers. " Let Charles know all." 

But Ella's horse either refused to go without its companion at its former 
speed, or she involuntarily checked it, unwilling to leave her friend. The 
wild horseman looked at Mary, 

" Ah, Miss Bradford, you refused me once, and treated me as a slave 
with scorn," he exclaimed fiercely. " You are in my power now." 

" Oh, no, no ; you are mistaken ! " she cried out. " Who are you?" 

" Alfred Longhurst, once your lover and humble servant. In future to 
be your master," he answered with a hoarse, taunting laugh, which drove 
the blood from her heart. " However, do not be alarmed. A wife would 
be an incumbrance to me just now, and perhaps your brother and lover 
may be inclined to pay a handsome ransom to save you from such a fate." 

" Oh yes, I am sure they will. Anything you like to ask, only let me go 
now. They will send it to you; or take it to you." 

" Oh, most probably. I have lived long enough in the world to know 
the wisdom of putting confidence in such promises," exclaimed the out- 
law in the same mocking tone. " When I see the money, then you will 
be free." 

i 2 
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While he was speaking, he was galloping on bj her side, holding her 
reins, apparently considering what he should next do. 

Meantime, Miss Summers, regaining command over her horse, and 
comprehending what Mary wished, was once more going on at full speed. 

The bush-ranger seeing this, turned round to beckon to his companions 
to go in pursuit of her — an order they were willing enough to obey, as 
far as they had the power. As he once again looked back, however, he 
saw behind his companions, though yet at some distance, three men on 
horseback, spurring on at full speed in pursuit of them. He shouted to 
warn them of their danger, and endeavoured again to check Mary's horse, 
that he might the more easily guide it. As he did so, she was nearly 
thrown, though she managed to recover her seat. The thought occurred 
to her that if her steed could for an instant be made to stop, she might 
spring to the ground, which was sufficiently soft to enable her to do so 
without injury. Still she was afraid of betraying her intentions, lest the 
outlaw might prevent it. She therefore put her hand to the pummel, 
pretending to hold on tighter. The shout uttered by the bush-ranger 
gave her fresh courage. She understood its full meaning — that succour 
was at hand, though she dared not turn her head to look. Just then she 
saw Ella beckon eagerly with her hand, and at the same instant a horse- 
man emerged from the wood, and with frantic haste spurred towards 
them. It was Charles Arden. The outlaw saw him too. The villain 
had promptly formed his plans. There was a practicable country to the 
left, towards the interior, with numerous separate woods, among which 
he and his band might escape from their pursuers. To secure Miss 
Bradford was a great point, because he knew that the latter would not 
then dare to fire at them. Shouting to his companions, therefore, to follow 
him closely, he swept his horse round to the left, endeavouring to lead 
hers in the same direction. The hazardous attempt must now be miade, 
or it might be too late. She leant over, and with all her force seized her 
rein and checked her bewildered animal. Then, clearing her foot from 
the stirrup, she sprang to the ground, and though falling on her knees as 
she did so, she was in an instant on her feet, while the two horses were 
already several paces in advance before Longhurst could stop them. He 
then turned, but she was fiying in an opposite direction. The outlaw, 
not to be balked of his prey, pursued, and, quickly overtaking her, was on 
the point of stooping down to lift her on his own powerful horse, when 
he saw Arden spurring towards them, with heavy stock whip uplifted. 
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His coward heart failed him. With a frightful curse, recovering his seat 
in his saddle, and letting go the rein of Miss Bradford's horse, he drew 
a pistol from his belt, and presenting it at Arden, he galloped off. Under 
other circumstances Arden would have followed, but no sooner did Mary 
feel herself free from the villain's grasp, than her strength gave way, and 
she sank fainting on the ground. Arden leaped from his horse to assist 
her, and Miss Summers was also quickly by her side. Mary had seen 
the outlaw's pistol, and her impulse was to prevent Arden from follow- 
ing. She grasped his arm, though almost unconscious of what she was 
doing, and said — 

" Oh, do not go, do not go. He will kill you, h.e will kill you." 

Could he have freed himself without violence when Miss Summers was 
kneeling by Mary's side, probably he would even then have galloped after 
the outlaw, but Mary still detained him till Longhurst had already 
gone a considerable distance to the westward. Meantime, the other 
horsemen, among whom Arden recognised Bradford, turned off in pursuit 
of the bush-rangers. On they went, faster than ever, stimulated by having 
the chase in sight, while the latter began to straggle, each man evidently 
thinking how he could best provide for his own safety. In vain their 
leader, when he overtook them, shouted to them to keep together, and to 
face about and meet their pursuers. 

First one made off on one side as a thick clump of trees afforded a 
chance of concealment, then another galloped off on the other, till only 
three remained with their leader. 

Bradford and his companions knew the importance of catching him, 
and allowed the others to go off, knowing that alone they would be 
unable to exist. Those who had kept with Longhurst were the best 
mounted of the party, and they were once more distancing Stephen and 
his companions. One of these latter was Lieutenant Griffin, the Police 
Magistrate. Though a somewhat conceited personage, he had great cool- 
ness, and was a first-rate shot. He had got a rifle he always carried un- 
slung, and now seeing that all the outlaws might possibly escape, he drew 
in his steed, and deliberately fired. At first no effect appeared to have 
been produced, but directly afterwards one of the outlaws was seen to 
swerve from side to side, and then to fall headlong from his steed. It 
Was not Longhurst, however; he and two other men still pushed on 
together. 

Bradford's and Griffin's horses both gave signs of knocking up. The 
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ground, too, was becoming more difficult. Bradford's horse stumbled 
Tiolentlj once or twice, and Griffin's came down altogether. He was not 
hurt, and he took the opportunity to reload his rifle and fire^ but the 
outlaws had got beyond range, and it was evident that thej would 
escape. A wood was before them. They dashed into it and were hid 
from sight. To pursue them was now of no use. Two of the rest of 
the gang were however seen, and their horses having completely knocked 
up they were taken. They were savage-looking, sullen desperadoes, and 
seemed very indifferent about being captured. Indeed, they both might, 
with a little more exertion, have escaped, and were probably so heartily 
tired of their vagiabond }ife, so fiill of danger and hardship, that they were 
glad of a little rest, though it might terminate at the gallows. 

Bradford now rode back and found Arden conducting Mary and Miss 
Summers towards Maryland. His sister had, by great exertion reco- 
vered her self-possession, and sat her horse without apparent difficulty, 
till she reached her home, when, had not Arden been prepared to support 
her, she would again have fallen. She was carried into the house and re- 
tired to her room, where Ella Summers went also to attend on her. 

The evening meal was on the table, and, of course, the magistrate was 
invited to partake of it. 

^' It was lucky we appeared at the nick of time," he exclaimed, when he 
had taken his seat, addressing Arden; ''or that scoundrel would have 
carried off the lady, and shot you to a certainty. I was riding up here to 
tell you that the fellow and his band had been . seen, when I met our 
friend Bradford, who had ju&t arrived from Sydney, and who, it appears, 
had got some notice to the same effect. When we reached the house wo 
found that the ladies had ridden out, and one of the hut-keepers came in 
to say that he had seen a wild-looking set of fellows riding along in the 
direction they had taken. You should have seen the agitation our friend 
here was in. Fresh horses were caught, and once more we were in the 
saddle and spurring along like true knights to the rescue. As things 
turned out, we were not a moment too soon. However, here's to your 
health, Arden, and to yours, Bradford. May you both be among the 
most fortunate and happy in this happy country, as it would be, barring 
the convicts, the flies, the hot winds, and the dust." 

The gentlemen thanked him for his good wishes, but showed that they 
were very little inclined to enter into conversation. Mr. Griffin, seeing 
the state of affairs, as soon as supper was over and his men had been 
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refreshed, rode off with his two prisoners. Stephen appeared in lower 
spirits than Arden had ever seen him. 

** What is the matter ? ** asked the latter, with no slight anxiety. 

"As I feared, mj dear Arden," he answered. "Those people in 
Sydney have failed, and all your remaining capital is gone, and I could 
only raise money for our present necessities at an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest. I took, however, as little as I could, and got most of our stores 
on credit. I had, however, to pay for them much higher than usual, or, 
rather, to promise to pay." 

" I was afraid of this, and ought to have taken your advice," said 
Arden, deeply vexed. " However, we must hope for the best. Our flocks 
begin to look healthy again, and the cattle are doing well." 

Bradford shook his head ; " Yes, but we must sell, and prices are 
terribly low. We must dismiss most of our hands, and take to boiling 
down, and that device, unless to tide over a difficulty, is a ruinous pro- 
ceeding. However, we must do our best, as you say, and trust to Provi- 
dence. I have no doubt that whatever happens is for our good." 

" So I believe, now ; but I did not once," answered Arden. " Mary 
taught me, and I assure you that the feeling has tenfold increased my 
happiness." 

This conversation did not take place, as may be supposed, till the sub- 
ject of this last outrage of the bush-rangers had been fully discussed, and 
various plans proposed for capturing them. It took several days before 
Mary completely recovered, while her friend suffered in reality in scarcely 
a less degree, though for her sake she concealed her feelings. They no 
longer ventured to ride out by themselves — scarcely, indeed, to go beyond 
the garden without an escort 

A£airs at the station did not mend, and at last the news came that 
though the last shipment of wool had reached England and sold well, the 
house through whom the money was to be remitted had also failed, and 
that the sum it had brought was entirely lost. With hearts very sad, the 
four young people sat in consultation, when it was agreed that rather than 
run the risk of injuring any who might trust them, Mfuyland itself must 
be given up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Affairs had grown worse and worse instead of improving. Bradford 
and Arden felt that it was necessary to take some active and stringent 
measures to avoid the consequences they dreaded. Stephen was about 
once more to visit Sydney, when a native appeared at the door, and asked 
to speak to him. Stephen recognised him as one of the men who had 
acted as their guide, when, directly after Arden's arrival, they went in 
pursuit of the bush-rangers. To imitate the strange jargon spoken by the 
black would be difficult and not very amusing. Bradford understood him 
to say that he knew w^here two or three of the white men, of whom they 
had gone in search many moons ago, were concealed among the hills, some 
twelve or fifteen miles off, in a cavern, and that if they chose to come and 
capture them they might possibly succeed in so doing, though the attempt 
could not l>e made without great danger. Arden was spending the 
evening at Maryland. Notwithstanding the danger, the importance of 
capturing the outlaws, both on private as well as public grounds, was so 
great, that without much discussion they both agreed that they should not 
allow the opportunity to pass. 

'^ That miserable man has become more and more desperate, and what 
daring outrage may he not commit, if allowed longer to go at large !" 
observed Arden, taking it for granted that Longhurst was one of the 
white men spoken of by the black. 

Fortunately, one of their i^tock-keepers, on whose courage and fidelity 
they could thoroughly rely, had come up to see them from a distant station. 
John Hicks, having been a poacher in his youth, had got into bad com- 
pany, and being then led into worse crimes than poaching, had been 
transported and undergone the severest penal servitude. This, happily, in 
his case, had brought him to a right state of mind, and he had applied to 
the Word^ of God for instruction, and was now a thoroughly reformed 
character. He at' once, when he heard of the information brought by the 
black, volunteered to accompany his masters. It was a question, however, 
whether it would not be more prudent to send to Mr. Griffin to request 
his assistance, with that of some of his men. On questioning, however. 
Bobbery the black, it was ascertained that the bush-rangers had been 
there already some days, and that in all probability they would take their 
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departure as soon as their horses had had time to rest. One of the party 
had abo visited the township in disguise, and had returned with several 
articles which he had purchased. 

" What were they ?" asked Stephen. 

Bobbery readily replied that gunpowder was among them, as since the 
man returned they had been heard to fire their rifles, whereas before they 
had been constantly employed in setting traps to catch game. It appeared 
also, that there were only four men in the cave, and that one of them was 
either ill or wounded. Little could the bush-rangers have supposed how 
narrowly they had been watched. 

'^ But why did you not come and inform us at once ? " was a question 
very naturally put to the black. 

Bobbery hung down his head and confessed, that at first he and his tribe 
had been on good terms with the outlaws, but that then the latter had in- 
sulted and ill-treated them, and that they were at first going to take the 
law into their own hands and try to kill them, but that they were afraid, 
and that then it had been suggested that they might obtain a reward for 
betraying them, and that he had been deputed to arrange the matter, and 
would have gone on to the township to Mr. Griffin, had he not feared that 
the bush-rangers would in the meantime decamp." 

" I am sorry, Mr. Bobbery, that you are only honest because you find 
it the best policy," said Arden, smiling. " However, as the light you have 
received is very small, we must not complain, and if we find that you 
have spoken the truth, you and your people shall have the promised 
reward." 

The black could have comprehended only the latter part of this re- 
mark. 

It was determined, therefore, to set out immediately. Besides John 
Hicks, another man, usually employed about Maryland, also volunteered 
to go. Bradford and Arden had not the same dependence on Pat Nolan 
that they had on Hicks, but as he was a sturdy fellow, and not wanting 
in pluck, they agreed to take him, arranging that he should watch the 
horses while they proceeded on the more hazardous part of the expedition. 
They would gladly have saved Mary and Ella the anxiety they must feel 
during their absence, but they had learned to appreciate them too highly 
to believe that they would indulge in any foolish or unnecessary fears. 
They knew that like all the most worthy of their sex, they wished to be 
trusted on all occasions both of difficulty and danger. 
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^' Tell US always the truth," Mary had said more than once ; '* we will 
do our best to lighten your burdens, and, depend on it, we shall not 
thereby add to our own." 

Would that the sterner sex always remembered this. Mothers, sisters, 
wife, are the best confidants, counsellors, and aiders. When a man or boy 
dare not confide his troubles to them, he must be ashamed of the cause 
which brought them on him ; but even then let him go to them. Their 
loving pity will not turn away from his grief or fears. 

** Oh, woman I in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And rariable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! ** 

Mary and Ella stood at the door as the party mounted to proceed on 
their hazardous expedition. They shed no tears, but their lips moved in 
prayer as they saw them ride off. The four Englishmen were well armed 
with rifles, pistols, and sheath-knives — and had two led horses, on which 
they hoped to bring back their captives, the black riding a third. 

Although cattle and horses have a great antipathy to the natives, they 
in time become reconciled to them. 

There was no time to be lost, as it was important to arrive at a time of 
night when the outlaws were most likely to be sound asleep. The black 
led the way, showing by his manner that he felt no little satisfaction 
at the confidence placed in him. He had also exhibited considerable in? 
telligence while the arrangements were being made, and as the party 
approached the spot where the bush-rangers were supposed to be concealed 
his sagacity and caution were remarkable. 

The black described the outlaws' retreat as a cave in the side of a hill, 
with a deep gully in front of it, through which in winter and spring a 
torrent roared, though it was now nearly dry. To approach the mouth of 
the cave, it was necessary to ford the stream lower down and then to climb 
up the hill by a steep and rugged path. The mouth of the cave was sur- 
rounded by trees, which almost concealed it from view. There seemed to 
be but little hope of surprising the bush-rangers, when the black told his 
companions that there was a large aperture in the roof of the cavern, 
through which they might look down and see what was going on within. 
This was valuable information. 
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Dismounting, the horses were left under Pat Nolan's charge, at the dis- 
tance of some five hundred yards or so from the cave, while Bradford, 
Arden, and Hicks proceeded on foot, guided by the black. 

It was arrai^ed . that Arden and Hicks should creep up towards the 
mouth of the cave, which they could easily reach, while the black guided 
Stephen to the hole at the top, from whence he could look down into the 
interior and judge how the attack should be made. 

There was no moon, but the stars through the dear Australian atmo- 
sphere afforded them ample light to see their way. It was necessary to move 
with the greatest caution, for the slightest noise would probably alarm the 
outlaws and put them on the alert. The black glided on stealthily as the 
serpent, and Bradford followed at his heels. Now the black stopped to 
listen — now he took Stephen's hand to guide him over difficult places. 
In one spot they had to crawl along over the ground, and then to drag 
themselves up by the bushes and rocks. 

In the daytime there might have been little difficulty in reaching the 
spot, but in the dark it was necessary to use the utmost precaution, to 
avoid stumbling or breaking any boughs or kicking down any loose stone 
which might alarm the men they wished to surprise. 

At length they reached a flat rock, and the black taking his companion's 
hand led him forward, and intimated that if he would kneel down he 
would find the aperture of which he was in search. 

On leaning over a little way, Stephen found that there was a widish 
fissure which sloped inward and revealed to his sight the greater part of 
the interior of the cavern. 

Although there was a light within, Stephen could not at first distinguish 
objects clearly. After a little time he saw that the light proceeded from 
a fire burning in the centre. Near it sat a man leaning against a saddle, 
and smoking, while he gazed moodily at the embers, on which he occa- 
sionally threw a few sticks to keep up the blaze. Though his dress was 
worn and tattered, his features haggard, and his whole appearance 
squalid and wretched in the extreme, Stephen recognised his quondam 
acquaintance Longhurst. 

Two other men, a little removed from the fire, were stretched on the 
ground asleep ; while, farther in the shade, his countenance only being 
lighted up by the blaze, was a fourth person lying at his length on a bed 
of leaves and dry grass, his head pillowed on a heap of stones, and with a 
horseman'9 cloak thrown over him. Deep groans escaped him every 
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instant — his face was deadly pale, and he moved uneasily from side to 
side as if he was suffering intense pain. It was evident that his sand of 
life was ebbing fast. 

Longhurst at length turned on him a look of anger. 

'' Can't you cease that horrid noise, and let a fellow sleep ?" he growled 
out with a fierce oath. " Be silent, I tell you." 

The wretched man made no answer, but groaned on. Longhurst dashed 
the ashes out of his pipe, and deliberately refilled it and continued 
smoking. 

There were, as far as Bradford could discover, but three persons with 
whom they would have to contend, but Longhurst would be certain to 
make a desperate resistance, and the help of the black could not be relied 
on. It would be necessary to wait at all events till the leader had gone 
to sleep, and that he did not appear inclined to do. 

The light fell full on his countenance, and the violent working of his 
features showed the fierce, if not remorseful, thoughts passing within. 

The groans and occasional sobs of the dying man seemed to anger him 
more and more. 

" What is it you want ?" he asked angrily. " Can't you bear pain like a 
man ? Are you afraid of anything ? Speak, will you ?" 

" Yes, Sam," groaned out the man, '' I am afraid of death — and what is 
coming after death. You, also, cannot hope to live long, and where do you 
think we two are bound for?" 

*' Where !" exclaimed Longhurst, and Bradford thought that he turned 
paler than before. ** What care 1? — I did not ask you to prate of such 
things to me." 

** Then I will tell you," said the man. 

** Silence, fool ! " cried Longhurst. " My thoughts have not been over 
pleasant as it is, and you don't seem disposed to improve their tone. 
Cease your groaning at all events — I don't like it. Talk of something 
agreeable, to amuse me, or let me go to sleep." 

The sick man was cowed by Longhurst's authoritative tone, and though 
when the more acute paroxysms of pain returned he moved uneasily as 
before, he evidently endeavoured to stifle the groans which his suflerings 
prompted him to make. 

Longhurst finished his pipe, put it into a case, and then having thrown 
fresh wood on the fire, he shoved his saddle farther from it, and wrapping 
a cloak about him, stretched himself out to sleep. 
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Stephen was uncertain^ however, whether he really did sleep. Twice 
he started up and looked about him as if awoke by some noise, and then 
again lay down with his head on the saddle. 

Stephen was at length convinced that he was really sound asleep. The 
black, who occasionally took a look through the fissure, seemed satisfied of 
this. Now was the time for seizing the whole gang. Not a moment was 
to be lost. The chief danger was lest the sick man might perceive them 
and awake his companions. It was pretty evident that he could himself 
ofier no resistance. Bradford, guided by the black, quickly descended to 
where their companions were waiting. 

A few words spoken in a low 
whisper explained the state of 
affairs and. the course to be pur- 
sued. They had come provided 
with ropes, and had their pistols 
ready cocked in their hands. Brad- 
ford undertook, with the aid of the 
black, to attack Longhurst, while 
Arden and Hicks mastered the 
other two men. As soon as they 
had bound them they were to come 
to his assistance. 

They then climbed up to the 
entrance of the cavern. The 
whole interior lay before them. 
All the gang were asleep — even 
the sick man had ceased to groan. 
Bradford gave the signal. . They 
sprang in and rushed towards the 
sleepers. 

Longhurst awoke in time to see them approaching. He attempted to 
lift a pistol from his side, but before he could do so Bradford threw himself 
on him. The bush-ranger struggled violently. His finger was feeling for 
the trigger of the pistol. Bradford saw what he was about, and endea- 
voured to hold down his arm. Longhurst made another desperate struggle 
— the pistol exploded— with a deep groan he fell back — the ball had 
entered his own side. A violent convulsion passed over his frame — 
his hand irelaxed the hold he had taken of Stephen, and fell powerless 
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bj liis side — another groan escaped him, and Bradford saw by the change 
in his countenance that he was dead. 

The other two men were easily mastered and bound. The sick man had 
not attempted to assist his comrades. Though broad awake, and perfectly 
conscious of what was going forward, he lay still, without speaking. He 
was found to have a bad and long-neglected wound in his side^ and was 
clearly too weak to be moved. He said nothing till they had concluded 
their examination. 

" What do you think of it?** he then asked. 

Bradford told him the truth — that nothing could be worse. 

"But don't leave me here with him," he exclaimed, piteou sly. "It 
would be horrible, too horrible. You don't know what terrible things 
that man has been saying to me — how in very wantonness he has been 
frightening me with his horrible tales. If I saw him there I should 
expect him to come back to life. Oh, take me away ! take me away I" 

As it would have been impossible to remove the poor wretch. Hicks 
volunteered to remain with him in the cavern. 

"You can send Nolan over in the morning with some food and 
medicine, and to see how we are," he said. " With your leave, gentle- 
men, I will remain with the poor fellow till he is better, or no longer 
requires my aid." 

To this proposal the young men gladly assented, and in pity to the dying 
man, having dragged out the body of the chief of the gang to a rock some 
way below the cave, they set out with the prisoners to the spot where they 
had left their horses. 

Bobbery, the black, was of the greatest service in guiding them. Nolan 
had been very anxious about them, and had shown himself worthy of 
confidence by having remained by the horses. 

The two bush-rangers were compelled to mount, and their feet were then 
tied together under the horses' bellies, so that, should they in the dark 
have managed to get their hands free, they could not by possibility have 
escaped. 

Though their expedition had been successful, Arden and Bradford felt 
very much shocked at the dreadful death of one whom they had known 
in the days of his youth, when his prospects seemed so bright and happy. 
Let those who are inclined to give way to vicious indulgence reflect that 
the course they are commencing may too possibly lead to a termina- 
tion as terrible as that of the wretched bush-ranger, Longhurst* 
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It was still night when the young settlers returned home. Mary and 
Ella had been sitting up for them. A few words explained what had 
happened. Tears of joy escaped the eyes of both the young girls when 
they found that Stephen and Charles were safe. How to dispose of the 
prisoners till morning was now the question, till Arden resolved to ride on 
at once to the township, to deliver them up to the custody of Mr. Griffin 
— insisting that Stephen should remain at home. 

The sun had been up some time before Arden and Nolan returned. 
Bobbery having made himself comfortable in the meantime in the porch. 
A very few hours' rest were sufficient to enable Nolan and the black again 
to set out, to carry the promised food and medicine to Hicks and the dying 
bush-ranger. 

Bradford would himself have gone, but the post arrived that morning 
from the township, which it had reached the previous evening. His 
letters contained news still more disastrous than any former ones, and 
absolute ruin seemed staring him and his friend in the face. He and 
Arden had their daily duties to perform, which could not be neglected, 
especially as two of their most trustworthy men were absent. They talked 
the matter over as they rode on, and agreed, while they told Mary and Ella 
the whole, to speak as cheerfully and hopefully as they could. They both, 
however, felt that if they could but see the worst they should be better 
able to contend with their difficulties. 



CHAPTER X. 

The young party at Maryland spent the evening in calmly calculating 
their liabilities and discussing the state of their affairs. It was agreed 
that they would sell off the larger portion of their stock, or boil them down 
according to the prices likely to be realised, retaining only such a number 
as they could themselves manage with the aid of old Joe Fox, and that 
they would dismiss the rest of the people they had employed, so that they 
might have no wages except his to pay. 

Mary and Ella declared that they could milk the cows, and make the 
butter, and bake the bread, and feed the pigs and poultry, and, indeed, do 
twice as much farm-work as they had ever before performed. 

^' Fortunately we have all a good stock of shoes and clothes, sq that 
really in the course of the year we shall have little more than some tea 
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and sugar and flour to buy," said Mary, laughing. ''Oh, what a happy 
thing it is to be independent — to be able to do without luxuries, and to 
have so few necessaries which we cannot ourselves produce. In how 
different a condition we should have been in England, should what is 
called ruin have overtaken us." 

" With health and strength mercifully allowed us, there can be no doubt 
that you are right, dear Mary," said Stephen. ''But should sickness 
overtake any of us we should be better off in the old country with medical 
aid at hand, and surrounded by sympathising friends. Though we have 
numberless advantages to be thankful for, neither in this country nor else- 
where can we hope to escape the lot of mortal beings, but here, as every- 
where, we can pray to One who is ever ready to hear, that we may be 
preserved from those sicknesses and accidents to which our frames are 
liable." j 

With minds at peace, because they knew in whom they could trust, the ^ 

young settlers at Maryland retired to rest. i 

At daybreak they were astir, to commence with cheerful countenances 
their daUy duties. Breakfast was scarcely over when two horsemen, leading j 

three other horses, approached. They proved to be Hicks and Nolan. I 

Hicks walked in with two of the saddles under his arms, and deposited ' 

them, with more care than their appearance seemed to require, on the \ 

ground. 

" It is all over with the poor fellow in the cave," he observed as he did 
so. " Last night he breathed his last, but before that he told me to take 
his saddle and that of the captain's with me, as they contained something 
worth having. I didn't think it right to examine them there, though he 
made his own over to me, but the captain's was certainly yours, as you 
took him ; there can be no doubt about that." 

Arden and Bradford praised Hicks for the way he had acted, and agreed 
that the contents of one saddle, if contents it had, would be certainly his ; 
though uncertain as to their right over the other, they agreed to make a 
note of anything it might contain, in case they found that they could 
not legally possess it. The one claimed by Hicks was first examined. 
After cutting into it in several places, a space was discovered which was 
found to be filled with a considerable number of coins of gold and silver, 
and several jewels, which, though broken by pressure, appeared to be of 
value. Altogether the contents of the saddle were worth not much less 
than a hundred pounds. 
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Longhurst's saddle was next examined. There were, at least, a hundred 
and fifty sovereigns, and some handsome-looking pearl and diamond 
ornaments wrapped up carefully, showing that he had appreciated their 
value. 

** Miserable man ! with this wealth in his possesision he dared not go 
where he could enjoy it even in his own way," Bradford could not help 
observing. ** We must inform Mr. Griffin of our discovery, that he may 
ascertain to whom it rightfully belongs. At all events, I hope, Hicks, that 
you will be allowed to retain yours — the more so that we shall be compelled 
to part with you, and you will have a capital to set up with by yourself." 

Hicks enquired how this was, and Bradford then told him how they 
were situated. 

" Then, sir, I only hope more than ever that I shaft have the money," 
he answered at once. " I shall then be better able to serve you without 
wages. It's our duty to help each other in difficulties. There is no one 
has more claim on me than you. You have always been a good master to 
me, and there was a time when I wasn't good servant to you. I want to 
make up for that — I wouldn't lose the chance for any sum. Toucan 
give me all the food I require, and it would not be much. So that matter 
is settled." 

John Hicks, having thus delivered himself, refused to listen to a word 
his master had to say on the subject. They were both struck with the 
unexpected generosity and thoughtful affection he exhibited. To refuse 
his offer would have hurt his feelings, and they hoped some day to find 
means to show their gratitude, if not to recompense him as he deserved. 

The arrival of Mr. Griffin, who was on his way to the cavern, prevented 
anything more being said on the subject. He praised all the party for the 
gallant way in which they had captured the Bush-rangers and broken up 
the gang, who had so long been a terror to all parts of the country. With 
natural curiosity he began to examine the freebooters' saddles. 

"Why, what is this I" he exclaimed, drawing a parcel, wrapped care- 
fully in a piece of hide, out of that which had been Longhurst's. Within 
was a sealed packet. " The fellow seemed to set a high value on this by 
the care he took of it." 

Arden glanced at the address, and started, with a look of surprise on his 
countenance. With eager haste he broke open the seals, and opened out 
a parchment, over which he hurriedly ran his eyes. 

"It is — it is, there can be no doubt of it — the long lost will which 

k 
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was necessary to restore to me the property to which I was supposed to be 
heir," he exclaimecl, in a tone of joy to which his voice had long refused 
to give utterance. ** Bradford — Mary, all will go right with us now." 

Mary looked very much pleased, but, perhaps, not so much pleased as 
might have been expected. All the rest of the party congratulated him, 
however, warmly, and the police magistrate, seeing how matters stood, 
and being a gentleman in feeling, having made all the necessary enquiries, 
took his departure. 

No time was now to be lost. Arden immediately set off for Sydney, 
on his way to England, and soon afterwards a letter was received from 
him, saying that on the security he was able to give, Mr. Ellis had advanced 
a sufficient sum to carry on affairs at Maryland for a year or more, and 
would advance a further sum if Bradford found that he required it. 

Mary, notwithstanding all this, did not appear as happy as her brother 
and Ella would have wished. 

Ella at length made a remark on the matter. 

^ Have you not suspected the cause ?" she asked. *' I love old England, 
but I had made up my mind to live out here and make this my country foi- 
the future, and had pictured this once wild spot turned by our exertions 
into a beautiful and productive estate ; and now probably Charles will think 
it right to go and live on his property at home ; and though I have no 
doubt that I shall find plenty of duties and work to do, yet I shall be 
separated from you and Stephen, and shall always be wishing for your 
return. I confess, dear Ella, that after all I have seen of what is called 
society and its emptiness and littlenesses, I have no wish to return to it. 
A thousandfold would I rather live the free life we have been enjoying 
out here." 

Ella agreed with her friend, and assured her that if any thing could 
detract from her prospect of happiness as the wife of Stephen, it was the 
thought that she must lose her. 

Days and weeks flew rapidly and happily by, as they do generally with 
people who are well and actively employed. Mary was, of course, anxious, 
and at length began to enquire eagerly for the arrival of the post, in the hopes 
of hearing from Arden. A letter came at last He wrote in high spirits — 
he had little doubt about establishing his claims. His opponents, who 
were people of large capital, had, indeed, offered a compromise. They 
had taken a fancy to the property, and, having pulled down the old house, 
had begun to build a very large one on it, besides having considerably in- 
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creased the estate by purchases of surrounding land. Arden had never 
come into actual possession. He had the power of seUing the estate _ 
they offered a very fair equivalent for it in money. He doubted whether 
he ought to accept the offer, and should wait till he heard what Mary had 
to 8»y on the subject. J ^ 

Mary considered over and over again what she had said in the first 
letters she had written to him. She knew that she had expressed herself 
very favourably towards Australia, and the happiness she had found there 
but she had been afraid of saying much, and doubted whether he would 
have under8t(*9d her meaning. A«ain she waited for another letter, but 
none came. She began to grow anxious, «id drended lest MBie .ccident 
might have happened to Charles. 

Her brother, however, aeemod itt capitd i^ts, uA mm iftmirards 
announced that their friend, Mr. Effis, W iavited tSMniOl to spend some 
weeks at his house in Sydaey. ^^ 

Their packing did not occupy much ti»o. The journey altogether in- 
deed seemed somewhat hurried. 

Hicks, who had in the meantime taken a helpmate, the daughter of a 
neighbouring stock-keeper, a very well brought-up young woman, was 
lef^m charge. They had not arrived four and twenty hours, when the 
Sultona, one of the clippers of the Black BaU Line, was telegraphed off 
Sydney-head. Stephen harried out without saying anything, and before 
evemng, Charles Arden was seen bounding up the steps of the house 

But a few weeks elapsed before the Sydney papers announced the 
marriages of Charles Arden to Mary Bradford, and Stephen Bradford to 
■C'lla Summers. 

Two of the first and most flourishing estates in Australia are those of 
Maryland and Ardenhope, and though the houses on them are not very 
grand, there are evident preparations for building mansions of some pre- 
tension^ and other clear indications that the proprietors intend to make 
Australia their permanent home. 
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THE FOECE OF CONSCIENCE. 



A TALE BT A NAVAL CHAPLAIN. 

Soon after I entered Holy Orders I joined the old , 74, in the West 

Indies. As we were for a considerable time siationarj at Port Royal, 
Jamaica, and my health was suffering from the climate, I obtained leave 
to take a few weeks' craise with an elder brother, who commanded a brig 
of war on the station. While I was on board the brig, she was sent in 
search of a piratical craft, which had of late been committing great de- 
predations on British commerce in those seas. At length, after a long 
search, we sighted her, made chase, attacked, and, after a desperate fight, 
captured her, with a loss of several of our own men, and one-third of the 
pirates killed and wounded. 

Among the pirate crew a young man was brought on board badly 
wounded, whose countenance exhibited such an expression of deep melan- 
choly and despair, that I could not help feeling compassion for him ; in- 
deed, I persuaded myself that he must be less guilty than his companions. 
They were, or their physiognomies woefully belied them, as villanous a 
set of scoundrels as were ever collected together, and their captain, if 
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report spoke true, was the greatest miscreant of them all. I attended 
daily by the bed-side of the unhappy youth I speak of, and had hopes, 
although he said little, that I had worked on his mind some impression 
of the awful state in which he was placed; but as he recovered his 
strength his obduracy of heart appeared to return, and he seemed to have 
persuaded himself that he should escape the punishment of his crimes. 

After a long beat we at length entered Port Royal in triumph with 
our prize, and were thanked by all the merchants for the service we had 
rendered them. The pirates were tried without delay, one of them 
turning king's evidence, and being all convicted of the most atrocious 
murders on the high seas, were sentenced to death. 

The evening before his execution the young man I spoke of sent to 
entreat me to visit him. I gladly acceded to his wish. I found him 
heavily ironed and chained to the ground, in a room with a strongly- 
grated window, where three of his piratical shipmates were also confined. 
These latter were Spaniards, and dark ferocious-looking ruffians they 
seemed — more like beasts than men with immortal souls, so brutalising 
are the effects of habitual crime. 

They regarded me as I entered with glances of furious hate, for they 
recognised me as having belonged to the ship which captured them, and, 
had they not been manacled, they would, I truly believe, have rushed at 
me to satisfy their longing for vengeance, but their chains, fortunately 
for me, holding them down, they again sank into the sullen apathy from 
which my appearance had roused them. 

Sitting down on a low stool, furnished by the gaoler, I expressed my 
willingness to afford the prisoner every aid in my power that his awful 
state demanded. 

" You were kind to me, sir, when I lay wounded, from the first, on 
our passage here, and I thought you would excuse me. speaking to you," 
he answered, looking furtively around as if some one was watching him. 
*' Oh, sir, there are many, many things weighing like hot lead upon mj 
mind, and I must tell them to some fellow-creature before I am sent on 
my last voyage, or I should have to come back again to haunt this world, 
which is already sick of me and my crimes. Oh, sir, it is dreadful to 
think of dying when one has lived as I have done ; yet my life for some 
years has been one of misery, ever haunted by a hideous spirit or a being 

of . There it is, sir ! see, see ! I knew that I could not talk of 

him without his coming I There, there, there !" he shrieked out. 

k 3 
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I exerted all my powers to soothe the mind of the poor wretch, 
throwing in such observations as I thought might tend to bring him 
to think on the new state of existence he was about to enter.. Pirate as 
he was, I felt that he was still a fellow- creature, and who can tell what 
strong temptations might have led him into crime ? Who among us can 
say how we should have withstood the same ? Let us feel grateful that 
we have received the benefit of a religious education, and pray Heaven 
to keep us from srn. Seeing that until he had relieved his mind by a 
narration of the circumstances in his career which pressed most heavily 
on it, he would be unable to attend to me, I told him that I was pre- 
pared to listen to anything he might have to say. On this he immedi- 
ately commenced a sketch of his life in almost the following words : — 



Cl^e €atiUiiiatti at k ^frote* 

*' I am a Devonshire man, and was born near Salcombe. A wild'* 
looking place is Salcoml>e Range. My father^s cottage stood on the hill 
facing directly down the bay, or range, as they call it in the west country, 
so that the only view I remember in childhood was that of the dark cliffs 
on each side of its entrance, with its heaving and foaming waters ; the 
only mu^ic I ever heard, their hollow melancholy sound. 

"My father had been an officer of excise at Plymouth, and, having 
somehow or other made his fortune, retired here to end his days. This 
he soon did, for, shortly after I was born, my mother dying, he took to 
drinking harder than ever — he was never a very sober man — and before 
I was seven years old I was left an orphan. I had now no one to look 
after me, except an old woman, whose chief occupation was mixing 
smuggled spirits to fit them for the market ; when she used to taste and 
taste the stuff till she went reeling to bed. I consequently had plenty 
of time^ and opportunity to follow my own inclinations, and was early 
taught all sorts of wild pranks by boys older than myself. 

" For some time my principal employment consisted in dodging the 
steps of the revenue officers, both when a run was about to be made, and 
afterwards when the tubs and cases were to be carried up the country. I 
could neither read nor write, and as for religion, I never heard of it ; 
indeed, I was as ignorant as could well be. At last, the clergyman of the 
parish took compassion on my unprotected state; and the old woman 
who had pharge of me dying, like my father, in a fit of drunkenness, he 
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sent for me up to his house, and asked me if I should like to go to school. 
Though I did not know what school meant, I answered * Yes,' for I 
wanted to go somewhere ; it little signified to me where. As I was treated 
kindly I got on very well, so that in thi*ee years I was considered one 
of the best scholars in the school, though at the same time one of the 
wildest. The vicar was a strict man, and, though he expressed himself 
satisfied with my progress, I was never a favourite of his. 

<* Although I had continued my intimacy with several of my early 
smuggling companions, I managed to reach my eighteenth year without 
being considered worse than a wild sort of chap. About this time I 
formed an acquaintance with a pretty girl, the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in the neighbourhood. Her old father spoke to me on the subject. 
I knocked him down and fled. I behaved like a villain. I knew it then; 
I feel it now. The poor girl refused to see me when I afterwards tried to 
meet her, and soon died 6£ a broken heart. It v^as a cruel piece of work 
—but I have done worse things. No, no — not worse ; for that was as 
bad as anything could be. Murder is not worse. God help me ! The 
wretch who deceives a helpless girl often murders both body and soul 
together. 

** I had been always accustomed to get about in boats ; and having just 
before formed the acquaintance of a noted smuggler, one Brand Hallton 
by name (I then thought him one of the finest fellows on either side of 
the Channel), I made my first trip across to the coa^ of France in his 
company. That man was the chief cause of my subsequent career in 
crime and misery — my evil genius. Oh, sir, warn all the young men you 
may meet to shun the company of the wicked and immoral as they would 
a pestilence ! They are the instruments with which the devil works out 
his deeds of darkness. I did not know how bad he was, or, perhaps, I 
might have avoided him and been saved. For two years or more, I was 
constantly in some smuggling craft or another ; and though we frequently 
lost a cargo, we managed to escape being taken and sent on board a man* 
of- war to serve the king. This hazardous varied sort of life just suited 
my taste, and, as I had more learning than the rest of my companions, I 
was looked up to by most of them. However, our success was not to last 
for ever : through the treachery, as we afterwards discovered, of one of 
the people we employed on shore, we were unusually unfortunate ; and, 
suspecting what was the case, we vowed to be revenged on whoever it 
might be. 

k4 
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*'I had never seen blood shed — my hands were free from that crime. 
Oh that they were so now, I should not care so much about dying. We 
had a large cutter, carrying four guns, with forty stout hands on board. 
Brand Hallton being our captain ; so that we could easily beat off any 
revenue boats which might attempt to board us. 

" Every one was armed to the teeth ; and on the occasion I am about 
to speak of, the word was passed that all the helpers on shore should 
come prepared for resistance, in case of being molested. We took in our 
cargo, consisting of silks, laces, tea, and other valuable commodities, at 
Cherbourg, and made the land just before sunset. We stood in at once, 
and found the spotsman at his post, with a signal that all was clear. The 
night was pitchy dark, though calm ; and, except the signals, not a light 
was shown. About fifty men were stationed on shore, to carry the things 
inland. 

'^ We set to work as fast as possible getting the things into the boats, 
and all went on well for some time. I, with some others, in one of the 
boats, had left the cutter, when a pistol was fashed from the shore as a 
signal for us to return ; but, before we had pulled many strokes, there was 
a rapid discharge of fire-arms, while loud shouts, oaths, and cries arose : 
torches were kindled, and by their light we could see our friends on shore 
mixed in a hot fight with a number of red-coats. 

" As soon as we made out what was going forward, we pulled back 
as fast as we could to the vessel, to put the bales into her, intending to 
return to assist our people ; but, before we reached her, a splash of oars 
was heard close to us, and in a moment a large boat was alongside our 
galley. At the same time, a loud voice ordered us to surrender ; but, as 
we were not the chaps to do that in a hurry, our coxswain drew his 
pistol, and fired it towards the boat. A deep groan was the answer, and 
immediately other pistols were fired on each side. By, the flashes we saw 
a number of men, their cutlasses shining brightly, about to spring into 
our boat ; but, at the same time, we knew that we must beat them or die. 
They were brave fellows, and would, perhaps, have taken us all ; but 
we were fighting for our lives, and after the resistance we had offered, 
we knew that, if made prisoners, we should be hung. They had already 
cut down two or three of our people, when another of our boats came up, 
and attacked them on the other side. There was now little chance for 
them : we dared not save them if we would. They fought bravely to the 
last — every one of them was killed. 
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" They were countrymen, and were only doing their duty. That 
night's work, sir, weighed like lead upon my conscience, till other crimes 
drove the thoughts of it out, and my heart became seared. It is only 
now that I am about to quit the world that my conscience is roused up. 
It is very terrible, sir. My life seems a dreadful dream ; and I cannot 
even now believe that I am to die to-morrow to go where I have already 
sent so many others, not more fit to die than I am. It is too much to 
think of. I wonder what sort of a place I shall be in to-morrow at this 
time I " he suddenly exclaimed, after a long silence. 

" You must trust in the mercy of One who is all merciful," I answered, 
''and repent of your crimes, and then be assured, as was the thief on the 
cross, you will be forgiven." 

" I wish I thought it might be so, sir," he observed, ** but I have been 
too wicked — too great a reprobate for pardon; and he — he knows 
better !— that ghastly figure there \--he shakes his head, and grins at me, 
mocking at the very idea of it ! Oh, that I could have another spell of 
life to get free of him 1 Is there any chance of being let off?" he asked, 
with sudden animation. 

'' Not the slightest," I answered.' '*Do not for a moment indulge in 
such a hope." 

" Well, sir, well — perhaps it is best as it is. I have thought a good^ 
deal about death since I lay wounded, and have made up my mind to the 
worst. My life has long been a burden to me ; but it is the future — the 
future which makes me tremble ; and then that dreadful ghost-like figure 
unnerves me. Off with youj — off I" he shrieked out. " Leave me for this 
once at rest ! ' 

The Spaniards, aroused by his cries, scowled fiercely on him, and 
cursing him for a noisy madman, again sank back upon the stone fioor. 
After being silent for a minute, he appeared to have perfectly recovered 
his senses, and continued — 

** I will go on, sir, with what I was telling you about — I want to get, 
it off my mind. Well, after we had killed the people in the revenue boat, 
we hove the things into the cutter, and pulled again to the shore to assisti 
our friends. It was fortunate for them that we did so, for the military had 
come down in great numbers, and completely got the better of them. Some 
were made prisoners, numbers were either killed outright or desperately 
wounded, and the remainder were fighting hand-to-hand for their lives, 
close down to the water's edge. Some of the best men were with us. 
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We were fresh and desperate ; so, managing to drive back the soldiers for 
a minute, bj a furious charge, before they again came on, we covered the 
retreat of the rest to the boats, and then followed ourselves. In a moment 
they were afloat, and we were pulling off from the shore. The soldiers 
iired several volleys at us without doing us any mischief, and we could 
8ee them, by the flashes of their pistols, galloping up and down along the 
beach, in search of those of our friends who were trying to escape. 
About twenty of our people got off, but of course all the things, except a 
few we had on board, were lost, and we vowed vengeance against whoever 
had betrayed us. We all took a dreadful oath to that effect, which we 
most fearfully fulfilled. Oh ! I wish that it had been broken. 

" We were sullen and out of humour enough when we got on board; 
but there was no time then to meditate on revenge, so we lost not a 
moment in making sail and standing off the coast. We well knew that, 
after what we had done, the revenue cruisers would be keeping a very 
sharp look-out for us ; but we were not to be daunted, even by the cer- 
tainty of death, if taken. We spoke a lugger standing in for the coast, and 
two nights afterwards we ourselves followed her, and ran the rest of our 
cargo. When on shore, about that work, we discovered who it was who 
had betrayed us, and we renewed our oath to be revenged on him when- 
ever we could get him into our power. He was a man who often had 
acted as spotsman for us, and in whom we placed entire confidence, 
though with the world in general he' did not enjoy the best of characters. 
His name was Arnold, a tall, flne-looking fellow, still in the prime of 
manhood. He had been bribed to deliver us» into the hands of the law, 
and, fancying that his treachery was undiscovered, he was now looking 
forward to getting a larger reward by informing against us a second time. 
We did revenge ourselves ! Oh, it was dreadful ! Ah I — there he is 1 
His livid, corpse-like face is laughing, and muttering at me behind your 
back. T knew I could not speak of him without his coming. Yes, yes, 
yes I — I '11 follow ! I'll follow !— I know I must ! " 

And the wretched man broke into loud shrieks for mercy. He soon 
recovered, and continued — as if he had not interrupted himself — 

<< We allowed two months to pass before we ventured back to the 
coast, when we ran in with a valuable cargo, which we landed without 
his knowing anything about .the matter. Five of us, among whom was 
Brand Hallton, who had dependence on each other, then went on shore at 
night. We had been perjsuaded by him that we had but one course to 
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pursue, and we had promised to obey his directions. While we waited 
hidden among the rocks on the beach, at some short distance from Arnold's 
house, we sent word by a lad we took with us, that we wished to speak 
to him about running another crop of goods^ It was a dark night, with a 
drizzling rain, but perfectly calm, the only noise we could hear being the 
ripple of the water on the sand, while nothing could be seen but the 
high beetling cliff above us. For a long time we waited ; the moments 
seemed hours to me. We then thought he suspected something, and 
would not come. At last, we heard the sound of footsteps on the beach 
moving towards us. My heart beat faster. I ground my teeth in my 
eagerness. I thought I was about to do an act of justice. That he might 
not by chance take alarm, one of our men went forward to welcome 
him as a friend. The stranger proved to be Arnold. Another then 
joined him, and began to talk about the business in hand. He took the 
bait eagerly, and offered to lend us his assistance. As he came by where 
I, with the other men, lay hid, the first two put their pistols to his 
head, and threatened to blow his brains out if he uttered a word, while 
we rushed on him, pinioned his arms, and gagged him, to make sure of 
his not giving an alarm. Powerful man as he was, he trembled violently 
in every limb, for he then felt that we were aware who had before be- 
trayed us ; and more than that, he well knew us and our laws : he knew 
that we Were not men to hesitate at punishing a traitor. From the 
moment we seized him we did not exchange a single word with each 
other ; but, lashing his feet, we lifted him into our boat, which was close 
at hand. At the same time, also, we lifted into her a large stone, with 
a rope made fast to it, and then shoved off from the shore. 

<' We pulled off for a mile or more, and then laying on our oars, we 
told the miserable wretch what we were about to do, giving him one 
minute to prepare for death. In his struggles to free himself, as he 
heard his doom, he contrived to loosen one of his hands, and to slip the 
gag from his mouth. He shrieked out in an agony of fear, and, as he 
entreated us to let him live, he trembled as if every limb in his body 
would part. He talked of his wife and family, who would starve if he 
were taken away from them ; he promised, in the most abject terms, to 
be our slave — to work for us to the utmost of his power — to do all we 
could require of him ; but we laughed at his offers ; we reminded him 
that he had shown no pity to us — that he had caused the death of 
several of our friends and the imprisonment of others, and that he must 
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take the consequence of his treachery. Again, with groans and tears, 
he petitioned for mercy ; he was not a man much given in general to 
words, but now they flowed forth, like a torrent in winter, with prayers 
for life ; but nothing he could say could alter our determination. At 
first, he attempted to deny what he had done, but we soon made him 
acknowledge his crime : he had broken our laws, and must abide the 
penalty. At last, we got tired of listening to him ; we were eager for 
vengeance, and yet we felt a pleasure in witnessing his agony. 

"*Come — we have had enough of this palaver,' said one of our 
people. * If you have got a bit of a prayer to say, be quick about it.' 

^' 'In a minute more you won't be in so great a hurry to open your 
mouth,' sneered another. 

" The miserable wretch saw we were in earnest, and I believe he did 
try to say a prayer ; but we were in a hurry to finish the job. I fully 
believe, indeed, that every one of us had thought we were going to do an 
act of strict justice ; but when it came to the point, my mind misgave me. 
There was, however, now no drawing back ; I dared not even utter my 
thoughts to my companions. My hands trembled as I assisted to make 
the rope, with the stone to it, fast round his feet ; but the darkness pre- 
vented their seeing my agitation. We then let the stone hang overboard, 
while we lifted our victim, thus bound hand and foot, on to the gunwale 
of the boat. For a moment we let him remain there; and, oh, what a cry 
of agony he gave as we tilted him up, and down he went straight into the 
deep sea ! — the water closed over his head, and not a mark remained to 
show that a moment before another living being had been with us in 
health and strength ! We thought the sea would for ever hide the deed 
from mortal eye, and that no one but ourselves would ever be able to tell 
how Arnold died. Ah I fools that we were to think to escape punishment 
for work like that ! 

'* As soon as all was over, for an instant we sat silent and stupefied, 
and then shipping our oai's, we pulled towards the cutter as hard as we 
could, away from the accursed spot. We had not pulled many strokes 
when a horror seized me. I could have shrieked aloud, but my fear 
was too great, for there, directly in our wake, was Arnold ! LTp he had 
risen — his body half out of the water — his countenance blue and livid — 
his eyes stafrting from his head — his hair on end — his arms extended 
towards us, as if he would clasp the boat in his embrace, and carry us down 
with him to the dreadful place he had come from ! Larger and larger he 
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grew — a pale flame seemed to play round his features, distorted with rage 
and agony I As fast as we could pull, he came hissing after us ! We all 

shrieked with horror — we stretched every nerve to get away from him 

but the harder we pulled, the faster he came along. We sent the water 
flying from our bows, our oars bent and cracked ; but nothing would do 
— on, on, he came! Oh, how I wished I had had nothing to do with 
the foul deed I We had shown no mercy to him — we knew ho would 
show none to us. You do not believe what I am saying; but it is as true 
as that I am speaking to you. See, sir ! — see, there is his face at the 
farther end of the room — just as he appeared to me on that fatal night ! 
He has never quitted me since, and never will — he will be with me on 
the scaffold to-morrow, jeering and cursing me, and I shall meet him 
where I am bound to in the other world. Oh ! why did I do that deed ? 

"The dead man had got within a few fathoms of us, when, expecting 
every moment to feel myself within his cold grasp, I could bear it no 
longer, and swooned away. 

" The pale, waning moon was shining on my face from out of the pure 
sky when I came to my senses, and I found myself lying on the deck of 
the cutter, which was running briskly across the Channel. I got up and 
looked around me ; all that had passed seemed a horrid dream, but I knew 
it was too true. I was afraid to speak of what had happened, and, when I 
once referred to it to one of my partners in crime, he reminded me with a 
dreadful threat of my oath of secresy. In vain I tried to banish the 
thoughts of it from my own mind; every night did the accusing spectre 
recall it with terrible certainty, for no sooner did darkness appear, than, 
^'henever I looked out on the sea, whether in storm or calm, when the 
stars shone bright^ or the sky was overcast, there, in the wake of the ship, 
appeared the blue, livid figure of the wretched Arnold. It was very, 
very dreadful, sir. I dared not return to my native place, nor to any 
neighbourhood where I was known, for I felt that everybody would point 
at me as a murderer ; I knew the mark of Cain was on my brow. I grew 
weary of existence, even a smuggling life was too tame for me. I longed 
for a change of scene, for more excitement ; and falling in with a French 
brig bound for the coast of Africa, I shipped on board her. Her sails 
were loose and her anchor spread, as I handed my traps on deck, and, 
before I had time to see the faces of all her crew, we were standing with 
a strong breeze out of the harbour of Bordeaux. 

" My evil destiny still pursued me. There was one on board, whom 
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rather than have met, I would have jumped overboard and swam on shore 
ap:ain, had it been possible. That man was Brand Hallton. He had 
been the first to lead me into crime, and I knew of so many black deeds he 
had done, that I feared and hated him more than any man alive, though I 
could never withstand his evil persuasions. A short time passed before 
he came on deck, as he had been attending to some duty below. I knew 
him in a moment, but he pretended not to recognise me, though he soon 
afterwards took an opportunity to assure me that he would stand my 
friend if I would not attempt to claim his acquaintance. I found that he 
had entered before the mast under an assumed name, but on what account 
he did not choose to inform me, though I had little doubt it was for the 
sake of performing some piece of villany or other. I dared not dis- 
obey hirr ; indeed, I should have gained nothing if I had attempted to 
betray him, and thus we appeared by degrees to form an intimacy. 

"We had on board a freight of coloured cottons, beads, and other 
trinkets, with hard dollars to exchange for slaves, with manacles to keep 
them quiet when in our power. That coast of Africa is a deadly burning 
place, as we had soon reason to know; but I cared not for heat or 
for sickness — neither could increase the wretchedness of my own miser- 
able fate. For some days after sailing I began to hope that I had 
escaped from my tormentor, but one night, on going on deck to keep 
my watch, as I looked over the side to observe how fast the ship was 
going through the water, there, on the sea, a few fathoms only from 
her, appeared that dreadful figure. He has never since then quitted the 
ship I have sailed in. Sometimes, as the moonbeams played upon the 
waters, T have seen him following in our wake, with his arms spread out, 
leaping from the waves and making horrid faces at me. When I have 
been keeping a look-out ahead, he has appeared as if leading the way, 
pointing with one hand and threatening with the other, and every now 
and then turning round his gibbering, distorted countenance, his eye- 
balls starting from their sockets, and his hair on end as I first saw him. 
Night after night have I thus been haunted, till life became a burden 
to me, and I should have jumped overboard and drowned myself, but 
1 knew that he in a moment would fly at me like a shark at its prey, and 
carry me down in his cold clasp to the unfathomed depths of the ocean. 
I was afraid to ask any of my shipmates if they saw him, for they 
would at once have said I was a murderer; and thus my mind was 
left to brood in silence on my awful destiny; yet I fear, sir,i ther^ 
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were many of those with me who were likely to have seen sights 
almost as dreadful. Oh ! what a dreary voyage that was. At last, we 
sighted a long, low line of coast, with the trees gradually rising from 
the water, and a grey, sandy beach below them. This was the deadly 
coast of Africa, somewhere about the mouth of the Gambia; but we 
stood on farther to the south, and came to an anchor a short way up 
the Gaboon Biver, our yard-arms almost touching the lofty palms, 
•cotton-trees, and monkey-bread trees, which grew on its banks. It 
was a beautiful-looking spot, but death was in every gale, and those of 
our crew who slept on shore died soon afterwards of a fever, which 
carried off several others of our men. I wished to be of the number, 
but neither sickness, shot, nor the sea, could have power over one 
accursed like me. 

*'We found the greater part of our living cargo already assembled 
in barracoons close down to the shorei ; and the remainder arrived in 
a few days from the interior — ^men, women, and children, to the number 
of three hundred. They were all prisoners, taken in war with a neigh- 
bouring tribe — hostilities being continued solely for the purpose of 
making slaves. As we received them on board, we stowed them away 
as close as they would pack between low decks, where there was barely 
room for them to sit upon their hams ; but you know what a hell-afloat 
a slave-ship presents, and, though we di4 our best to keep them alive, we 
lost many before the voyage was over. After leaving the coast, we 
shaped our course for Martinique, where our captain intended to dispose 
of his slaves, and then to go back for another cargo. What with the 
stench of the slaves, the heat of the weather, our bad food and water, I 
wonder any of us survived. We used to have the poor wretches in gangs 
at a time upon deck to air themselves and to take exercise, but they were 
quickly sent down again below, and I believe, had it not been for fear of 
their dying, they would never have been allowed to taste the fresh air of 
heaven. The captain and the first mate used to sleep in a sort of round- 
house on the after-part of the deck, with arms by their side ready to de- 
fend themselves in case of a surprise, for they had not much confidence^ 
even in their own crew, though they were not worse than the general run 
of slavers. 

** One day I was sitting in the shade under the foot of the foresail, 
trying to get a little fresh air as it blew off the sail, when Hallton placed 
himself near me, pretending to be busily engaged in working a Turk's 
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head, or some such thing. The rest of the people were either in the 
after part of the ship, or lying ahout the decks asleep. Looking cautionslj 
round to see that no one observed him, he addressed me. 

" * How like you a slaving life ?' he began ; * pleasant is n't it? Black 
fever, yellow fever, and the stench of these negroes in one's nose all one's 
days. For my part, I 'd as soon mend shoes, or turn tailor, as spend my 
time in this way.' 

" ' Then why did you join the brig ? You knew how she was to be 
employed,' I observed. 

" * I, my fine fellow ! I never, for a moment, intended to keep at this 
work ; I had other objects in view. I know I can trust to you, so I do 
not mind talking of them. I have long formed a plan by which we can 
make a rapid fortune, and spend our days, like gentlemen, in luxury and 
independence. Ah! you are a lad of spirit, and will join me; but the 
idea must not be hinted at, even to the stars.' 

•' He thus continued, for some time, letting out by degrees what he was 
thinking of, so that the whole of his proposal should not take me bj 
surprise, when he explained it to me. 

" Well, we reached Martinique in safety, and, after landing the slaves, 
prepared for another trip across the Atlantic. How Brand Hallton gained 
the information, I do not know ; but, while lying here, he learned that on 
our return the brig was to be fitted up with cabins, and that the merchant 
who owned her intended to return in her to France, with his family and 
all the wealth he had amassed. In the meantime, he was busily employed 
in working his way into the confidence of the worst disposed of the crew, 
and was very active in engaging several new hands to supply the place of 
those who died by fever. 

" The second voyage was much like the first. We took on board a still 
larger number of blacks, and lost many of the whites by sickness. Day 
after day we lost one or other of our crew, till scarcely any of those who 
sailed with us from France remained. The first man we lost died raving 
mad : it was dreadful to listen to him. No sooner did he touch the water 
than there was Arnold's ghost, with its fierce staring eyes, surrounded by 
a pale, blue light, and, seizing the corpse in its grasp, it turned it round 
and round, gibbering and mowing at it with delight, it seemed, antl then 
plunged with it beneath the waters. I shuddered as I saw it, for I felt 
that such would be my fate, or, perhaps, a worse one ; for I fancied that 
if I was seized with the fever, I, perhaps, should be thrown overboard 
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while yet alive, and I pictured to myself the horror of feeling myself in 
A(5 power, carried down— down — down to the realms of fire and torment. 
I could not withdraw my eye from the spot where I had seen the corpse 
disappear. As I watched, that dreaded figure again rose to the surface 
without his prey ; and, as we sailed along, he kept following in our course, 
his countenance now assuming a look of eageniess, as if watching for 
further victims. He was not disappointed : two days afterwards, another 
Frenchman died, and his fate was like that of the first ; and such was the 
lot of everyone who died on board the ship. Though I felt on each 
occasion that my turn would come next, I lived on, and did not even catch 
the fever. After landing the blacks in Martinique, we found that Brand's 
information was correct ; and the brig, a remarkably fast sailer and a' fine 
vessel in every way, quickly prepared to take the merchant, his money- 
chests, and his wife and daughters on board. Once or twice I thought of 
warning them of what I more than expected their fate would be ; but fear 
of Hallton, and the infiuence he had gained over me, prevented me from 
saying anything ; and they embarked.. 

" The old gentleman was in high glee at the thought of returning once 
more touhis belle France, His wife was a Creole, and did not seem much 
to like the trouble of moving ; but his daughters were in raptures with 
the idea of visiting Paris and all its wonders. There were three of them ; 
all remarkably handsome girls, tall and slight, with clear olive complexions 
and sparkling eyes. The old man loved his daughters almost as much as 
his dollars, of which he had many thousands on board, the greater part of 
the wealth he had accumulated during upwards of thirty years' banish- 
ment from his native land. For some days after sailing all appeared to 
go on well, and I hoped that Hallton had given up the evil intentions 
I knew he had entertained ; for I began to feel a tender intere&t in one of 
the younger daughters of our passenger. What is strange, sir, is, that 
whenever she was on deck at night, where she often came to watch the 
bright stars glittering in the water, the dreaded ghost of Arnold never 
appeared. Those few days were the only ones of anything like peace or 
happiness I have enjoyed since I plunged so deeply into crime. She was 
indeed to me a ministering angel ; and I determined, for her sake, to try 
and reform. Hallton suspected something and watched me narrowly, 
keeping his plans entirely from me, so that I was not prepared for the 
tragedy which was soon to follow. Two of our mates having died from 
the fever, I was appointed to do duty in the place of the youngest, and, 

1 
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made much way, when one night, during my watch on deck, I found 
Brand Hall ton standing close to me, just before the main-mast. Besides 
the man at the wheel, there was only one look-out man forward awake ; 
the rest of the watch were fast asleep, stowed away under the poop-deck. 

"•How fares your love with the old Frenchman's pretty daughter?* 
said Brand, touching my arm. 

" I shuddered as he did so, and could scarcely answer. > 

" * What matters that to you ?' I at length replied. * She is not likely 
to think of one so mean and poor as I am,' I added. 

"*No, no,* he answered, in a low, jeering tone; *you can't deceive 
me^ my man. She looks upon you as an officer and a gentleman. Ha, 
ha, ha ! With one like me, a poor man before the mast, the case would 
be different. I'll tell you what it is, Hawkins. The girl loves you, and 
would marry you to-morrow, if we had a priest to join your hands. She 
does not know that you are a murderer,' he hissed in my ear. • If anyone 
told her, she would not believe it. I know what women are when they 
are in love, as that girl is with you ; but the old father would not be so 
deaf; and, at all events, he would as soon see his daughter in the grave 
as married to one like you. Ha, ha, ha ! ' 

" * I do not know what you are aiming at,' I exclaimed, turning round 
on Brand. *Do you wish to provoke me?' 

"* Pardon me, Mr. Officer,' he answered, laughing; 'I forgot your 
rank. No, I do not wish to provoke you ; but I wish to tell you the 
truth, that you are following a wild-goose chase, which will only lead you 
among shoals at last. Take my advice : change your course, and give up 
this sentimental work. The girl shall be yours, if you follow my advice ; 
but if not, you will lose her to a certainty, and do yourself no good into 
the bargain.' 

" I told you, sir, how complete was the power that man exercised over 
me from my having participated with him in the murder of Arnold, nor 
was he lenient in exercising it. Though my • spirit was rising, he soon 
made me quail before him. He so worked upon me, that he, af length, 
brought me over to agree to a plan he had formed. This was to put 
under hatches the master and such of the crew as would not join us ; 
then to alter the ship's course towards the coast of America, where he 
proposed to make off with as much of the gold as the boats would carry 
— with MdUe. Julie as my share — after cutting away the masts, so that 
we could not be pursued, should the master and his companions, by any 

I 2 
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chance, break loose from the hold. He sneered when I told him, that as 
there was to be no bloodshed, I did not object to join him in his plan. I 
was very wicked, I know it ; but bad as I was, he was worse. I was 
tempted by the hopes of winning Julie, for he had convinced me that I 
could never gain her by fair means. He was deceiving me all the time. 

" It did once cross my mind that I would try to make amends for my 
former crimes by endeavouring to save the old merchant, and trust to his 
gratitude to reward me by his daughter's hand ; but my courage failed 
me when I thought of the^ difficulties I should have to encounter, besides 
the risk, even should I succeed in preserving the father, after all, of losing 
the young lady. You see, sir, I had no ballast to keep me steady ; from 
the want of it the first breeze capsized me, as it will every man who 
attempts to sail without it. The next morning the young lady came on 
deck, looking fresh and fair as the flowers in May. I walked with her 
as usual before her sisters appeared, but there was that on my counte- 
nance which prevented me meeting her eye. She rallied me on my silence, 
and I tried to recover my spirits, but in vain. I was on the point of tell- 
ing her of the danger she was in, and of vowing to protect her and her 
family with my life, when, as my lips were about to utter the words, I 
caught the dark eye of Brand Hallton watching me at a distance : pre- 
tending that the duty of the ship called me away, I quitted her side. I 
cannot tell you, sir, what my feelings were as I walked for'ard. I would 
gladly have cut Brand down as I passed him, but I dared not, my eye 
quailed before his dark sneering glance ; I dived below to my cabin, and 
buried my face in my hands; I thought my heart would have burst. 
Again and again I cursed the bitter fate which had delivered me into the 
power of that more than fiend. I was aroused from my stupor by a 
dreadful shriek. I rushed on deck. Near the companion lay the old 
merchant, life ebbing fast away from a deep gash on his head, which had 
rendered him near senseless ; one of his daughters was kneeling over him, 
her hands uplifted, as if to protect him from further violence. Brand 
Hallton Vas furiously engaged with the captain, whom he had driven 
right aft, and as I appeared, a blow from his cutlass sent him reeling into 
the sea. Giving one cry for help, which Hallton answered with a laugh 
of derision, he cast a look of despair towards the ship, and the waters 
closed over him for ever. The murderer then turning upon me, 
exclaimed, 

** * You would have betrayed us, would you? You shall suffer for it' 
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'^ I was unarmed, and before I could seize anything to defend xnjself, a 
blow from his cutlass stretched me on the deck, but not senseless ; I 
wish that I had been so, I should have been spared the horrors I was 
witness to. 

'* Apparently satisfied with his .vengeance, the miscreant tamed toother 
acts of blood. Some of the men had overpowered the first mate, who had 
remained faithful to the master^ and who, even now, while death was 
staring him in the face, refused to accept his life on the dreadful terms the 
mutineers proposed. Lashing his hands behind him, they placed him at 
the outer end of a plank, which they shoved over the stem of the vessel, 
some of them holding it down in-board. 

" * Will you join us ? * said Hallton. 

The mate was a brave fellow. 

•* * No r he exclaimed with a firm voice ; * never I' 

<< < Let go,* cried Hallton, with an oath, 'he would have hung us if he 
could.' 

<' The man jumped off the plank. Not a cry escaped the mate, as, with 
a sullen splash, he fell into the sea, and sank immediately. 

" The deeds of horror which followed I will not describe. 

" The ship was now entirely in the power of a gang of the most murder- 
ous ruffians who ever dared the vengeance of Heaven. 

'* During all this time the eldest of the three young ladies lay senseless 
on the deck ; but what had become of Julie and her sister I knew not 
A minute afterwards I heard a shriek ; X opened my eyes ; Julie herself 
rushed on deck. She cast one terrified glance around — not a friendly 
eye met her sight. 

"She saw me bleeding, and apparently dead; she would have thrown 
herself down near me ; but she encountered Hallton on the way. Dart- 
ing from his grasp, before anyone could stop her, she fled aft, and threw 
herself over the tafirail into the sea. Hallton immediately ordered a boat 
to be lowered, but the falls were unrove, and it was some time before it 
was in the water, and the brig hove up into the wind. Oh I what an 
agony I was in ! I did not wish her to be saved. 

" I could only hear Brand shouting .to the men in the boat, and pointing 
out to them the direction they were to pull ; I watched every movement 
anxiously; I conjectured that she was still struggling in the waves — 
love of life triumphing over her fears — and probably kept up by her 
garments. 

1 3 
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" * Pull away, and you '11 have her yet,' shouted the chief mutineer. 
There was another horrid pause. ^No, she has sunk,' he cried. ^A few 
strokes more, and watch for her if she rises. I see her hair below the 
water. Oh, you fools, you have missed her I' 

'* He still stood watching — an age it seemed to me. My feelings almost 
overpowered me. He stepped down on the deck. I heard the boat 
alongside : the men came on deck : they brought not Julie. She had 
escaped them; and, had I dared to pray, I would have thanked Heaven 
for it. 

" After this, I know not what occurred for several days. I was in a 
raging fever ; and, had I not lost so much blood, I should have died. 
Hallton had spared my life, both because I was the only man, besides him- 
self, on board, who understood how to navigate the ship, and because he 
knew my temper, and that I was completely in his power : he had only to 
threaten to deliver me up as the murderer of Arnold, and I was again his 
slave. 

" Well, sir, when I was able to crawl on deck, we were running up the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and, after changing our destination several times, we 
stood for Vera Cruz. Hallton never once referred to what had occurred : 
he spoke to me soothingly, telling me that, as he had been elected captain, 
I was to be his first mate, and that a Spaniard, called Domingos, was to be 
second. I told him that I was ready for anything; for, in truth, I had no 
longer any power of thought. All I wanted was excitement ; and when 
he talked of the wealth we should gain by pirating, I only longed for the 
chase and the fierce fight. When we were within two days' sail of our 
port, the captain told me that he was convinced it would never do to take 
the brig into the harbour, where she might be recognised by the people on 
board some of the other vessels ; that we must look out for some other 
craft ; and then taking the two to one of the quays at the south of Cuba, 
where the old pirates used to resort, we must refit, and alter one of them, 
so that she could not possibly again be known. I had nothing to say 
against his plan, which, being agreed to by all the crew, we once more 
changed our course. 

" We cruised for some days on the Spanish main, when we sighted a large 
schooner, which was at once pronounced to be an American merchantman. 
They are very fast vessels in general ; so that, if we alarmed her, we 
could not hope to come up with her in the chase. Sending down our top- 
gallant-masts, we clewed up the topsails, and, slacking the braces, we let 
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stand at the gangway, while, one by one, their former friends advanced 
with a pistol, and, blowing out their brains, hove them into the sea. Two 
men had thus been murdered, when it came to the turn of a youth of re- 
spectable appearance, the son of the owner, I think he was, to perform the 
part of executioner. He had at first consented to live, but I have my 
doubts whether he did not even then, contemplate what he afterwards 
attempted. 

" Seizing the pistol which was offered himj with a stern look he ad- 
vanced towards the wretch he was ordered to kill ; but, instead of drawing 
the trigger, he turned suddenly round, and taking a deliberate aim at our 
captain, fired. The ball grazed the captain's cheek. With a look of fury 
he rushed with his drawn cutlass at the daring youth, who, standing 
firmly prepared for his fate, was cut down on the deck. Life ebbing fast 
away from several tremendous gashes, the young man lifted himself from 
the deck on one arm — 

li € ^i*etch,' he said, ^ my pistol missed its aim, or I should have saved 
the lives of my companions and your crew from further crime, but be 
assured that your career of wickedness will quickly be brought to a close^ 
and that the fate to which you have consigned so many others will soon 
be your own. May Heaven pardon me for what I would have done !* 

" * Heave the young villain overboard, some of you ! and stop his 
prating,' exclaimed the captain, stamping with fury. 

" But none of us stirred — hardened as we were, we could^ not do it : 
even we were struck by his heroism ; and at that moment, had he chosen 
to be our captain, we would gladly have deposed Hallton and followed him. 

" * Am I to be disobeyed ? ' cried the captain as he gave another cut 
across the face of the unhappy youth; and dragging the yet living body 
to a port, with his own hands hurled it overboard. 

" That murder cost him his influence over us ; and I think even the 
worst of us would have been sick of him had he been destined much longer 
to command us ; but the words of the murdered youth were soon to prove 
true. 

"You will scarcely believe it, sir, but not only were all the prisoners 
made to walk the plank, but Hallton — fearing that some of the others 
might attempt his life — murdered the rest of the schooner's crew who had 
entered with us, not excluding the two who had commenced their career 
by shooting their own shipmates. Well, sir, I shall soon have done with 
my history. After taking everything out of the brig, we scuttled her, nor 
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did we leave her till we saw the waves close over her top-gallant masts. 
We then did all we could to alter the appearance of the schooner, and 
shaped our course for Cuba. 

" We there passed some weeks, spending our ill-gotten wealth in every 
kind of debauchery- and folly. We then refitted our craft and again went 
to sea. After taking and sinking several merchantmen, with all their 
crews on board, we returned to our former rendezvous ; and this work 
continued for some time, till we fell in with the ship of war which cap- 
tured us. 

" There, sir, I have given you a sketch of the greater part of my career, 
the rest you know ; and I assure you, sir, that I have been far happier 
since I was taken than during any former time of my manhood. That 
one dreadful thought oppresses me, that I must meet Arnold and be carried 
in his cold embrace, down, down, down — 

'* Oh, save me from him — save me !" cried the pirate, hiding his face 
in his hands, and cowering down towards me, to escape from the vision 
which haunted his imagination. 

I remained with him for the greater part of that night ; and, at length, 
quitted him more composed in mind and resigned to his fate than I could 
have expected. The next morning was to be his last ; and at his particular 
request, I accompanied him to the fatal scaffold. A large crowd had 
assembled — blacks and whites, soldiers and sailors, to witness the execu- 
tion of the noted pirates. With a firm step he walked from his prison to 
the foot of the gibbet, and mounted the steps. Besting a moment he 
addressed the spectators, exhorting them to take example from his dreadful 
fate, and to avoid the evil courses which had step by step conducted him 
to it At length the executioner warned him that his time was up. 

" I am ready," he answered, and was about to submit his neck to the 
fatal noose, when, starting back, he exclaimed in a voice of agony, '^ He is 
come 1 he is come ! Oh, save me from him I — save me !'' 

Before he could utter more, the drop was let fall, and all was soon over. 
The rest of the crew died making no sign. 

Such was the closing scene in the life of a pirate — the dreadful phan- 
tom conjured up by his conscience haunting him to the last. 
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uniDJured on the beach. The sun and rain, with alternate influence, softened 
abo the hard rock, and a soil was formed, and birds of the air rested 
there in their passage across the ocean, and brought seeds of various 
descriptions from far-distant lands, which took root and sprung up; and 
the hills became clothed with fragrant shrubs and gorgeous flowers, and 
tall trees with luscious fruits grew in the yallejs, and a soft green herbage 
covered the banks of the silent lakes and murmuring streams. Thus the 
island became a fit habitation for man. Now, it happened that a canoe or 
a gallej with many oars, or a vessel of some description, such as was used 
in ancient times, with a chief and his followers, and their wives and 
children, set sail from a remote country. Either they fled from their vie- ; 
torious enemies, or they were driven by a storm so far from their native 
shores, that they could not return. Thus they floated over the ocean, till 
they reached the Island of Gracia. So shattered was their vessel by the 
tempest, and so delighted were the chief and his people with the appear- 
ance of that beautiful land, that they were well contented to remain. Their 
chief now became their King. 

In the course of a few generations the descendants of the first adven- 
turers had thickly peopled the whole island, and had lost all record of the 
land from whence they came, nor did they know whether it lay to the 
north or south, or to the east or west. 

Monarch succeeded monarch, till King Zaphor came to the throne of 
Gracia. Everybody loved King Zaphor, for he was a benignant and 
paternal sovereign, who attended to the wants of his subjects. The King 
had a daughter, the Princess Serena; he loved his people, but he abso- 
lutely doated on his daughter. She was the child of his afiections, the 
sole relic of a departed wife, the soother of his regal cares, the companion 
of his hours of retirement. The people loved their King, but they almost 
adored the Princess, and there was not a man in the island who would not 
have gladly died to protect her from harm. 

Her heart was tender and good, and if she heard of anyone being ill or 
in trouble, she was tiot contented till she had done her utmost to relieve 
them. Her blooming countenance was radiant with smiles and animation, 
and she was beautiful, too, as she was amiable. The poets of Gracia used 
to liken her to a graceful sea-bird floating on the calm bosom of the deep, 
as followed by her attendant maidens, as was her daily custom, she tripped 
across the flowery mead, or through the shady woods, or along the yellow 
sands, she the fairest and most agile of them all! 
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She and her youthful maids loved to pluck the sweet-scented flowers to 
make chaplets for their hair, or wreaths to twine round their sylph-like 
forms. At other times they would amuse themselves by dancing on the 
smooth sands, or they would plunge fearlessly into the water, and would 
sport like sea-nymphs in the clear bright waves within the coral reefs, 
while the rocks and adjacent woods rang with their joyous laughter. 

The Princess also had a beautiful bower, where none but her own 
attendants dared intrude. It was formed of branches of red and white 
coral, beautifully polished and interlaced. The roof was covered with the 
long thick leaves of the palmetto, and the outside walls were built of the 
long-enduring bamboo, so closely placed together that neither wind nor 
rain could penetrate; while the whole was shaded by a wide-spreading 
palm-tree, and surrounded by a grove of cocoa-nut and plantain-trees. 
In front, through an opening in the wood, the sands of the sea-shore and 
its fantastic-shaped rocks, and the blue ocean, glittering in the sunshine, 
could be seen. 

Here the Princess and her attendants used to retire during the heat of 
the day, to partake of their simple but delicious repasts of bread made 
from the quick-growing cariaca or the cassada root, the nutritive and 
luscious plantain, the heads of the cockarito-palm, and boiled pappaws, 
with sea-side grapes, and other fruits and vegetables too numerous to 
mention ; or they would ply the distaff, or would makes dresses of feathers 
and baskets of reeds, while they amused themselves with conversation; 
and thus their days passed innocently and happily away. 

CHAPTER n. 

In the very deepest part of the Atlantic Ocean, directly under the Equator, 
Neptune, the Sovereign of the Seas, once held his regal court His palace 
was of vast dimensions, capable of holding all the Ocean Spirits, the rulers 
and guardians of the realms of water below, and of all the islands which 
adorn its surface. Its outside was cbmposed of huge black rocks piled up 
like mountains, one upon another, and covered with dark-green seaweed, 
which, floating upward, appeared like a forest of trees, of a growth far 
more gigantic than the earth can produce, and yet they seemed but like 
moss growing on the roof of a house, in comparison to the size of the edifice. 
The inside was more magnificent than mortal eye has ever seen. There 
was one vast hall, pervaded by a green yet clear light, which came from 
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above, and increased tlie grandeur and solemnity which reigned around. 
To say that the walls were of red coral and immense shells^ each of which 
was as large as many a vessel which floats on the ocean, while pearls of 
surpassing brilliancy and whiteness were interspersed among them, and 
that the roof was of crystal of a verdant tinge, can in no way picture the 
surpassing magnificence of the structure. At one end was a lofty throne, 
proportioned to the size of the building, of jet-black rock, glittering with 
all the gold which the avarice of man has won from the mines of the 
earth, and which his carelessness has lost in the stormy sea. It was sur. 
rounded by many thousand other thrones, the seats of Neptune^s inferior 
Spirits — his Governors, Tritons, and other attendants. It must be under- 
stood that, once upon a time, whatever may now be the case, every fish 
which swims, every insect which crawls in the sea, had its governor and 
king. The largest was the King of the Whales. He was a vast monster 
of dark form, whose dwelling was in the regions [of icebergs and glaciers 
at the North Pole. The fiercest was the King of the Sharks; he had 
sharp teeth, and eyes full of malignancy and hatred to the human race. 
He was the most wicked of all the Spirits. The fastest and most beauti- 
ful was the King of the Dolphins ; the most unwieldy the King of the 
Porpoises; the ugliest the King of the Cat-fish; and the tallest the King 
of the Big Sea Serpents — for they all partook somewhat of the forms of 
the fish over whom they were placed to govern. Their thrones, too, were 
of appropriate forms; some sat on huge sea-eggs, others on shells. The 
King of the Whales sat on an iceberg, but the King of the Big Sea Ser- 
pents was obliged to twist himself in and out about the pillars of the hall 
to find room for his long body. It is impossible to describe their vast 
mysterious forms, shrouded as they were in their dark-green mantles of 
vapours and obscurity. 

That portion of the Pacific Ocean in which the Island of Gracia is 
situated, was ruled over by a sea spirit of the name of Borasco. As he 
was not the king of any particular fish (indeed, he was superior in power * 
to most of them), his appearance was a mixture of many. His body was 
covered with scales, and from his back mighty wings projected, to aid him 
in his fiight across the ocean, while his feet were like those of a seal; his 
eyes were large, fierce, and glowing ; his mouth had large tusks, ; and 
on either side were black bunches, like the feelers of a walrus. On his 
head grew masses of long hair, like sea-weed, streaming in the wind; 
while his arms and hands had more the appearance of the claws of a shell- 
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fish than of anjrtbing else ; at the same time that his vast size, and the indis- 
tinctness which surrounded him, gave to his appearance a grandeur which 
partook more of the terrific than the hideous. Borasco had a palace which 
might vie in magnificence and beautj, though not in size, with that of 
Neptune. One day he sallied forth, and mounting his prancing steed, 
which was a huge wave with a foaming crest, he rode furiously ofi^, as he 
was accustomed to do, over the ocean. The water roared and hissed, the 
wild wind howled, as, shouting loudly with a voice like thunder, onward 
he went in his fierce career ; and these were the words he uttered : — 

" I'm a wandering spirit where rolls the broad sea. 
For no bonds, for no bonds, can e*er fetter me : 
My steed is a wave, with a white crest of foam. 
Which gallantly bears me wherever I roam ; 
Lashed to fury, he dashes the waters on high, 
As bounding he lifts his proud head to the sky. 
Oh I no charger of earth can so rapidly flee. 
While no bonds, while no bonds, can e'er fetter me. 

" I fly on the tempest while loud shrieks are heard, 
And more shrilly I cry than the roaming sea-bird : 
When rocks are resounding with ocean's loud roar, 
And forms are rebounding, pale waifs on the shore — 
When barks are deserted to roam o*er the waves, 
And mortals are hurled unprepar'd to their graves — 
Then, then is the time I shriek loudest with glee. 
And no bonds are so strong they can e'er fetter me. 

*< My hair, the thick mist or the wild- driving snow, 
AU wildly floats round when the northern blasts blow; 
My breath's in the whirlwind, my voice in the cloudu. 
And night, as a mantle, my stern visage shrouds. 
The vivid fork'd lightnings which dart from mine eyes 
Flash fearfully over the dark low'ring skies : 
Oh! then my wild voice is heard shouting with glee, 
As I ride o'er the boundless and fathomless sea." 

On, on he flew, terror before him, devastation in his rear; the footsteps 
of his steed, the dark furrows of the foaming waves; his track marked by 
the shattered wrecks of the hapless barks over which he had passed, till 
at length he reached the Island of Gracia^ his strength exhausted and his 
fury assuaged. He gazed, delighted, on its smooth yellow sands, sparkling 
in the beams of the sun, its cool and waving groves giving forth their 
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voice as loud as thunder — " What are you ? Whence come you ?" No 
sooner did he speak than the spell was broken, and with a cry of fear she 
fled away from him as fleetly as a startled fawn. 

Her voice and action would have convinced an ordinary mortal that he 
had no hope of gaining her aflections. Not so the Spirit of the Storm. 

" Stay, sweet being ! oh, stay and listen to me ! " he repeated, but the 
words only hastened her flight. He gazed after her till she disappeared, 
and when he found that it was useless to follow, and that there was not 
the remotest chance of her returning, he sat himself down on a rock which 
hung over the sea to consider what he should do. As he sat, the water 
became perfectly calm as a glass mirror ; and looking into it, after some 
minutes' deep meditation he beheld the reflection of his own monstrous 
form. He had been so long accustomed to look at Tritons, and other sea 
spirits as hideous as himself, that he was not aware how ugly he was. 
Now, with grief at his heart, he at once saw the difference between the 
Princess Serena and himself. His late exposure to the sun had not added 
to his beauty, for, instead of tanning, as a man would have done, his hands 
and arms, and the top of his head had become red, while the anguish be 
was suffering increased the wild expression of his countenance. 

He, with good reason, was at length very nearly giving way to despair. 

"Alas ! unhappy spirit that I am," he cried. " Why did I look at that 
mortal maiden ? Why do I long for what is beyond my reach ? Why 
am I not content with the enjoyment proper to my own fierce nature ? 
Alas ! this new feeling overpowers me, and a delicate maiden has enslaved 
the mighty Borasco." While he was speaking a sound reached his ears. 
He knew it well, for it was the summons to Neptune's conclave. " Ah ! " 
he exclaimed, " I will consult King Neptune, and ask his aid. If anyone 
can help me he can, to win the heart of that lovely damsel. 

" And now my bold «teed, with the white-flowing crest, 
Come hither, come hither, arouse thee from rest. 
Oh ! what courser like thee can so rapidly bound, 
Whenl mount thee to ride o'er the waters profound? 
Then haste, my brave steed, again hie to me, 
And together once more we will range o'er the sea." 

While he was uttering these words, a mighty wave rolled in towards 
the shore. Leaping on it, away he went over the ocean at a rapid rate, 
leaving in his track a line of glittering foam, till he reached the centre of 
the Atlantic, over the palace of Neptune — then down, down he descended, 
till he entered the gateway of its rocky halls. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



King Neptune, in great state, sat on his mighty throne; the Tritons stood 
before him, but the chief seats were empty. Waving his trident round 
his head, he spoke. The words were those which reached the ears of 
Borasco, then thousands of miles away : — 

Haste hither, wild Spirits, 

Who wandering roam 
The wide-rolling ocean 

When coyer'd with foam. 
Abandon yonr fierce work 

Of death and dismaj; 
Haste, fly o'er the billows. 

My mandate obey. 
From where the north gales 

So ragingly blow, 

On whiten'd wing flying 
From frost and from snow; 
Te, in the storm striving. 

To swell the loud blast. 
The helpless bark driTing, 

While shivers the mast. 
When a shriek is heard sounding 

Mid ocean's wild roar. 
And the doom'd bark is grounding 

Upon the dark shore. 
Haste hither, Sea Spirits, 

I bid ye appear; 
Haste, haste, at my call ; 

I summon ye here ! 

Even while Neptune was speaking, troops of sea monsters of every 
wonderful form, and of every colour, came rushing into the hall, and 
having made their obeisance to him, took their seats on their respective 
thrones. In they came, till the edifice, vast as it was, was almost full of 
them. There were the King of the Whales, the King of the Sharks, the 
King of the Porpoises, and the King of the Dolphins, the King of the 
Cat-fish, and the King of the Big Sea Serpents ; the Kings of Ice and 
Snow, of Tempests and Whirlpools, and there were the guardian spirits of 
every headland and bay, and of every island and river in the universe ; 
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80 that it is not surprising tliat their number should have been so con- 
siderable. Neptune then inquired in a loud voice bow each had been 
occupied since the last convocation. 

" I," answered the King of the Whales, " have been engaged in protect- 
ing my subjects by hurling together large masses of ice, and by crushing 
the ships which come to attack them, even to the very heart of my king- 
dom." **And I," said the King of the Sharks, "have been engaged in 
sinking all the ships I could meet, so that I might give to my subjects an 
abundance of the food they like best." The King of the Porpoises re- 
plied, that he had been teaching his subjects to keep in the deep sea out of 
harm's way ; and the King of the Cat-fish said, he had advised his to mako 
themselves as disagreeable as possible, so that no one would wish to catch 
them, while the tall monarch of the big Sea Serpents observed that he had 
strictly enjoined his to keep out of sight altogether, which fully accounts 
for so few of them having been seen. Among the Spirits there was one 
who, in beauty of form, surpassed them all, for it was almost that of a 
human being, but more grand and majestic. The Spirit rose and spoke : 

" I have, mighty sovereign, being engaged in watching over the island 
of which you have made me guardian. I found the women good and 
beautiful, and the men brave and hardy, true sons of the ocean, their barks 
roving to every distant clime, and bringing back the produce of each to 
their sea-girt shore." 

"'Tis well, Britannia," said the sovereign of the ocean ; " let them un- 
derstand, that as long as they remain faithful to me — a^ long as they keep 
their fleets well manned, their sea-barks ready to repel any aggression — as 
long as they refuse to submit to the slightest interference of any foreign 
prince or potentate, Albion shall be my favoured isle, the land of peace 
and liberty." 

When Neptune had ceased speaking, all the Kings of the sea and Tritons 
signified their desire to support their sovereign's wishes. Neptune then 
looked round, and seeing Borasco's throne vacant, inquired what had be- 
come of him. Before any one could answer, the Spirit of the Storm 
entered the tall, and making a low obeisance, walked with a dejected air 
to his seat. 

To the customary inquiry, Borasco informed his sovereign of all the 
storms which had blown, and the shijiwrecks which had occurred. 

"Now tell me, Borasco," asked the monarch, " why have you the down- 
cast look I see you wear ?" 
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Borasco replied, " Dread chief, I come to crave your aid for a cause in 
which all the power I possess I find of no avail. As I was lately wan- 
dering over the ocean, I reached the shores of a lovely island clothed with 
green shrubs, and trees, and sweet-scented flowers, and canopied by skies 
. of purest blue. Never have I seen a spot more beautiful ; and yet it is 
but the setting of a precious jewel — a pearl of matchless price. That 
jewel is a lovely and youthful maiden, a princess, the daughter of the 
mortal sovereign of that island. As I slept, concealed beneath the rocks, 
she and her maidens, she outshining them all, came to sport upon the 
sands. Their laughter, sweet as the murmuring of the breeze upon the 
summer waves, roused me from my slumber, but no sooner did I present 
myself before them, than they fled with shrieks of terror, fast as the fleet 
dolphin from the voracious shark. She alone remained behind. I gazed 
delighted. I endeavoured to approach her, to behold her nearer ; but no 
sooner did I move than, affrighted, she fled far away from me into the 
woods, where I could not follow. I endeavoured to shout to her, to 
entreat her to tarry, to listen to what I had to say ; but my voice (it was 
somewhat loud, I confess) only made her fly the faster. When she and 
her attendants had disappeared, disconsolate, I sat me down on a rock, to 
consider the state of the case, when I by degrees began to suspect that 
she was frightened by the form I am doomed to wear, which I fear is 
somewhat more hideous than she is accustomed to see. I meditated still 
further, and at length I came to the conclusion that I am what human 
beings call desperately in love. Yes, dread Sovereign, the fierce Borasco 
is in love !" 

On hearing this confession of Borasco, all the Kings of the Sea and 
Tritons lifted up their hands with surprise, and a smile of incredulity 
rested on their countenances; while a murmur ran through the hall, 
" Borasco in love ! Borasco in love ! oh, oh ! " for no one would have 
guessed that he could have become a slave to thp tender passion. They 
smiled, too, at his only then having discovered his own ugliness, for, 
frightful as they were themselves, they all fancied that he was more so. 

Britannia was the only spirit who compassionated him, and she pleaded 
his cause with Neptune so successfully, that the Monarch expressed his 
willingness to assist him, if means so to do could be found. " Tell me by 
what rules, in thy favoured island, youths manage to win the hearts of the 
maidens they love ? " said Neptune, addressing Britannia. 

The Spirit smiled and replied : " In the first place, the youths wear forms 
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somewhat more attractive than that of Borasco ; bat as to rules, I can lay 
down none, so various are the means bj which the hearts of maidens are 
won, and of such different materials do thej appear to be made. Some 
seem to me to be composed of iron or adamant, some of glass, some 
of wax, some of lead, and some of stuff not more consistent than butter, 
while a few, I suspect, have no hearts at all. Sighs and timid looks attract 
some, laughter and bold admiration others, and gold has no little influence 
in affairs of that description ; but the man who requires rules to make love 
has but small chance indeed." 

Borasco sat in a verj melancholy and downcast mood, with his chin 
resting on his hand, while several deep sighs, which sounded somewhat 
like thunder, burst from his heaving bosom, and echoed round and round 
the hall. At last he looked up and said, " It is very well for you, brother 
Kings, who are fancy free, to laugh ; but let me tell you, if you felt as I do 
you would find it no laughing matter ; and thou, mighty Neptune, if 
thou canst not help me to win the lovely maid, I know not what I shall 
do, while I remain as hideous as I own I am." 

Neptune, on hearing this, thought deeply for some minutes; he then 
spoke : — 

** Be not, 1x17 braye Borasco, thus dismay'd, 

Yoa know my love, and I will give thee aid. 

I grant thee leave to seek some human form 

In which the life-blood yet is flowing warm, 

Which from some sea-tossed, shattered wreck is torn, 

And on the shore by raging billows borne. 

Sach yon may enter, while your present form 

lietums to mingle with the air and storuL 

But also learn, the force of fire or steel, 

Like other mortals, you'll be doomed to feel; 

And if of mortal life yoa are bereft. 

You must resume the native form you left. 

And thence for ever in that shape remain. 

Nor e'er in human semblance shine again ; 

And also, every year yon mast repair 

To this my court in that same form you wear, 

Leaving your mortal shape in seeming sleep, 
4 ; While for one day you stay beneath the deep. 

Such is, Borasco, tried and faithful friend, 
' '• The best assistance which I now can lend." 

On hearing these words, the looks of the Spirit of the Storm brightened. 
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He rose and made obeisance. " Thanks, migbtj Sovereign," he exclaimed; 
" my hopes brighten, my courage returns. I will, with your permission, 
at once hasten and put into execution this most excellent plan. It must 
succeed, and cannot fail to secure my happiness ; and I here promise to 
obey your mandates, and faithfully to return once a year, to pay my 
respects at your court." 

" Do so," replied Neptune ; " but remember that I can give you power 
only over the form of a human being, who in his lifetime has been guilty 
of many crimes. With the innocent and virtuous no Spirit must interfere. 
Now let our court break up; and. Kings of the Sea, and ye, great 
Spirits of the Wind and Air, disperse yourselves across the billowy 
main." 

On hearing these words the Spirits answered : 

•* We fl/, mighty Monarch, we fly at thy will, 
With tempest and tumult the ocean to fill; 
Wliere rocks and where sandbanks and whirlpools abound, 
And barks are hurled onward, we there shall be found." 

When the Spirits ceased speaking they dispersed, with a loud rushing 
sound, in all directions, while the Kings of the Sea, the Islands, and Bocks, 
retired with a more dignified pace, and the vast hall was left, as before, in 
solitude and silence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The seas were, in those days, infested by a bjind of pirates, who were 
possessed of several large ships, with which they defied all efforts to 
destroy them. The chief of the pirates was called Don Alonzo. Though 
very blood-thirsty and wicked, for he robbed all he met, and spared no 
one who made any resistance, he was very brave, and young, and hand- 
some ; indeed, on looking at him, few would believe that he could commit 
tlie crimes of which he was guilty* It happened that his ship, having 
separated from her consorts, was sailing across the Pacific. 

Now, as Borasco was returning from Neptune's conclave to his own 
palace, he espied her in the far distance floating calmly on the waves. 
He soon knew her to be the ship of the pirate Alonzo, and instantly 
summoning all his wildest spirits to his aid, a violent tempest began to 
rage, and thus the Spirit of the Storm sang, as, riding on his foam- crested 
steed, he followed the doomed bark : — 
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** 'Tis now that the billows arc covered with foam — 
'Tis now my wild spirit rejoices to roam, . 
When waves tossing high with dark clouds are at play. 
To dim the pale moon with their bright frothy spray; 
When loud-rolling thunder resounds thro* the skies, 
And fast through the night air the northern mist flies ; 
Oh ! now is the time when my spirit is free, 
And wildly I ride o'er the fathomless sea. 

" Yon tcmpest-toss*d vessel before me now flies. 
And loudly I echo the mariners' cries, 
As sadly they gaze on the breakers before, 
Which madly leap over the iron-bound shore, 
When hope has deserted, and, pallid with fear. 
The stoutest heart trembles at death drawing near. 
Oh I now is the time I shout loudest with glee. 
And gaily ride over the foam-covered sea." 

Onward sailed the sea-robbers, thoughtless of coming danger, when 
suddenly the gentle breeze, which had hitherto been wafting them on 
their course, rose to a furious gale. Over the ship heeled to its rage. 
The tall masts bent and cracked, and one by one, with crash upon crash, 
they were carried away, till the ship drove before the tempest a helpless 
wreck on the waste of waters. The wild cries of the seamen, as they 
saw their doom approach, rose above the shrieks of the sea-bird, or the 
mocking laughter of the Spirits of the Storm. Their chief alone stood 
undaunted, youth in his eye, and manly vigour in every limb ; though the 
lightning flashed around his head — though the foaming billows washed 
over the frail planks on which his feet were planted, and death with all 
its horrors frowned upon him. 

On, on drove the ship — dark clouds above, the yawning waves below — 
till the land (it was the Island of Gracia), at that part fringed with sharp, 
threatening rocks, appeared ahead. On she went. The eager waves 
leaped round her 5 they lifted her to their summit, and then down she 
came, crashing upon the rocks. Her timbers were riven asunder and 
scattered far and wide, and of the human beings who lately trod her deck 
but one alone was washed on shore, and from his body life had departed, 
though it was uninjured, either by the rocks or shattered planks and spars. 
It was that of Alonzo, the captain of the pirate crew. No sooner did 
Borasco behold the work which his powers had accomplished, than he 
hastened to the beach, and there he found, stretched on the sand, the body 
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of the pirate. He looked at it delighted, for the form was very handsome; 
and though life was gone, it yet retained its warmth. High rocks 
surrounded the spot, so that no human being could observe what was 
happening. A voice (it seemed to come from the air) then uttered, in an 
awful tone, the following spell > — 

" Dark form! my mystic words obey, 
To thin air yanish, haste away J 
Go, wander o'er tfae boundless main, 
17or dare this shape resume again, 
Till by dark spells of potent might, 
I sammon thee to re-unite." 

As he spoke the hideous form began gradually to expand into vast pro- 
portions, growing each moment more mist-like and indistinct. Signs of 
animation now returned to the body of Alonzo, who speedily arose, and 
while he waved his arm, the shape Borasco had lately worn mingled with 
the surrounding atmosphere, till it finally disappeared like a mist blown 
off from the sea. 

Alonzo, or rather Alonzo's form animated by Borasco's spirit, walked 
slowly on, for he felt weary, as a person does who has long buffeted with 
the waves, for with the form so ,he partook in a measure of the human 
feelings of the pirate. His nature, however, in other respects was not 
altered ; his love for Serena was rather increased than lost, and he was 
still the same bold Spirit he had before been, with the same power, only 
softened and refined by the magic influence of love. 

He looked into a mirror-like pool of water among the rocks, and there, 
seeing his newfis[ure reflected, he drew himself up, and stretching out his 
arms proudly, he exclaimed, " Ah, I now look like a man indeed, I feel the 
life-blood rush fleetly through my veins, my pulses beat steadily; methinks 
when the maiden sees me she will not fly me as she did before. Ah, now 
in truth, I have a chance of winning her. Thanks, thanks, mighty 
Neptune! for the aid you have afforded me. The dawn approaches ; she 
will soon be here ! and then once more, lovely Princess I I shall behold 
thy matchless beauties." As he spoke a few faint streaks, the harbingers 
of the rising sun, appeared in the eastern sky, the wind went down, and 
the sea grew perfectly smooth. 

After wandering along the sea beach for some distance to stretch his 
legs, for he naturally felt somewhat strange in his new form, at length, 
overcome with fatigue and a desire for repose, he laid himself down on 
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the dry sand under the shade of an overhanging rock. Here, in the 
course of a few minutes^ he fell fast asleep ; and so sound was his sleep 
that he appeared like some ship-wrecked mariner who had been drowned 
and washed on shore bj the stormy waves. 



CHAFr£B V. 

The bright sun was shedding his beams across the dancing waves, when 
the lovely Serena and her maidens, tempted by the beauty of the morning, 
left the palace to enjoy the fresh air on the beach, no longer dreading to 
meet the hideous monster who had once so frightened them in the same 
spot. As they walked on they talked of the storm which had raged 
during the night. *' And, my Princess," said Linda, one of the maidens, 
<' they say that there was seen last night, by those who were on the watch, 
a huge black mass driving towards the shore, but that it burst asunder, 
and that only fragments of wood and some extraordinary-shaped things 
were found among the rocks. Some people think it was a big canoe, 
and others a monster, but no one is certain." 

^* There are many strange things happening," replied Serena; ^'last 
night my father dreamed a dream ; he dreamed that one of the sages of 
our people came to him, and reminded him of a prophecy which was 
uttered years ago : it ran thus : — 

" * In hour of danger 
Saved by a stranger, 
The King and state 
Give him guerdon great, 
But a Sca-monstcr will prey 
On his reward ihat day.' 

My sire awoke repeating the words, and the sage was gone, but the storm 
was raging with greater fury than before." 

" Since the day we saw the dreadful monster, w^onders have never 
ceased," observed Linda ; " now, I should not be surprised if some other 
wonder was going to happen." 

While they were speaking they happened to approach the veiy spot 
where Alonzo was sleeping. The Princess and her maidens started with 
surprise, and then cautiously drew near, curious to know what strange 
being he was ; for, from his dress, which was the costume of Spain, and 
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from his appearance being so totally different to that of the islanders, they 
did not at first suppose that he was a human being. 

Eemembering the fright they had had before, from the strange monster 
which had appeared so suddenly out of the sea, they approached very 
cautiously, thinking this might do them some harm if they were not 
careful. Hand in hand they advanced, treading lightly, and uttering no 
sound, and ready every instant to run away. At last they all got close up 
to him, and began to examine him with curious eyes, their fears gradually 
growing less and less. Linda was the first to make the wonderful 
discovery, that instead of a strange monster, ho was a young and handsome 
man. " Oh, my dear mistress, I am sure he must be a Prince, for he is so 
very good-looking and prince-like," she exclaimed, bending over him ; as 
she did so she uttered an exclamation of sorrow, and wrung her hands ; 
"Alas, alas !" she cried, "but I fear he is dead ! " 

The maidens now all drew near, and knelt mournfully round him, when 
at last the Princess ventured to take his hand. Instead of letting it drop, 
she exclaimed joyfully, " Oh, no! he is not dead ; his pulse yet beats with 
life, and look, the colour mantles on his cheeks." 

Her touch, or the voices of her maidens expressing their satisfaction, 
awoke Alonzo out of his deep sleep. He opened his eyes, and fixing them 
on her, he said in a low voice, expressive of his surprise, " Do I dream ? 
Are you a mortal ? or have the skies sent some being radiant with beauty 
to dwell on earth ? " 

The Princess was not insensible to the compliment, though it was 
rather high-flown ; but she was so astonished at hearing him speak, that, 
instead of answering him, and not knowing what else to say, she asked, 
" What are you ? whence do you come ? " 

Before Alonzo could answer these questions he had to collect his 
thoughts sufiiciently to frame a story, for ho had forgotten that they 
would naturally be put to him. He therefore rose, and, kneeling at the 
feet of the Princess, he took her hand. He then replied, " I come from 
the sea, fair Princess! My ship was dashed to pieces last night on those 
pointed rocks, while I, her chief, was cast on shore, and am the sole 
survivor of her crew. My name is Alonzo, and I am your humble slave, 
fair lady." 

The Princess, though she did not comprehend all the stranger said, 
and certainly did not understand his compliments, had not the slightest 
doubt of the truth of the story. She entreated him to rise, and then 
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retired with her maidens to consult what should be done ; for there existed 
in Gracia a law which condemned to death any stranger who should 
venture to the island, of whose character and history the chiefs and 
magistrates were not fully satisfied. Without, therefore, their permission, 
she could not venture to invite him to her father's palace. At this 
juncture a number of the islanders appeared from the wood close by, and 
seeing a strange person standing by himself, for the Princess and her 
maidens were hid from them by the rocks, they rushed down and seized 
him, demanding who he was. The Princess heard their voices, but 
before she could interfere, overwhelmed by numbers, the stranger waa 
borne to the ground. He struggled in vain, and was sarprised to find 
how easily he was overcome, for he for^t that with a mortal form he 
possessed only the strength of a mortal, and had at first supposed that he 
could drive them off with as much ease as he would have done had he 
retained the form of Borasco. 

The Princess hurried forward. "Oh, spare him! spare him!" she 
exclaimed; "I am certain he will do no harm. See how amiable and 
gentle he looks ! " 

The islanders loved their Princess, and therefore refrained from 
offering further violence to the stranger, but still they held him tight, and 
insisted on carrying him into the presence of King Zaphor. Now, Serena, 
as she felt that she might more successfully plead his cause before her 
indulgent father than any one else, gladly consented to this arrangement. 

King Zaphor sat in state, with his wise men and counsellors around 
him, when the Pirate Alonzo was brought bound before him by a large 
concourse of his subjects. The Princess, attended by her maidens, also 
appeared in court, for there was no one else to plead his cause ; and as 
she had been the first to discover him, she considered that she was in 
duty bound to protect him. Alonzo stood before the King with a dignified 
air, and his arms folded on his bosom, his personal appearance gaining 
him many friends ; but when he was questioned as to his occupation and 
calling, he began to reflect whether he had not done an unwise thing in 
entering the form of so wicked a person as the pirate captain, handsome 
though he was ; for he feared that should the Princess discover that his 
form was that of Alonzo, nothing that he could say to the contrary would 
persuade her that he was not Alonzo himself. He felt, indeed, the truth 
that beauty, without real goodness and a good character, is worthless 
indeed. He, however, gave the same account of himself that he had done 
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•to the Princess, in so clear and concise a way, that he gained much in the 
good opinion of the wise men. He then vowed so earnestly, that far from 
wishing to injure any of the inhabitants of the Island of Gracia^ he would 
devote himself to their service, that he made a still further advance ; and 
when the Princess spoke in his favour, it was unanimously decreed that, 
not only should his life be spared, but that full permission should be given 
him to remain in the island. 

The fair Serena was delighted at her success, and consequently took 
greater interest than before in the stranger. King Zaphor, with great 
courtesy and kindness, invited him to his palace, where a feast was 
prepared, and a chamber made ready for him. All the chiefs of the island 
attended the feast, and were much pleased, as was the King, with his 
wisdom and general information. The King, indeed, confessed that he was 
superior to any of the councillors who sat at his council-table ; and this 
made them not a little jealous of him, as people of small minds are apt to 
be of strangers who surpass them in talent. Meantime the Princess 
listened attentively to all Alonzo said, and the interest she felt ripened 
into a still warmer feeling — a feeling with which Borasco in his proper 
shape would never have inspired her. The stranger rapidly gained his 
way into her good graces, and days, weeks, and months passed happily 
away without their finding an hour too long. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Months passed away, and the wisdom of Alonzo had wonderfully increased 
the prosperity of King Zaphor's dominions. All the people began to 
respect the stranger, and to look upon him as the husband of the Princess, 
and their future sovereign. One day, as Alonzo and Serena were wander- 
ing by the shore, they saw approaching far off on the sea, a number of 
large canoes. Alonzo regarded them attentively till he felt convinced 
that they were war-canoes full of warriors, intending to attack the island. 
So he hurried back to collect all the fighting men to repel the enemy. 
On came the canoes, and it was soon seen that Alonzo was not mistaken, 
for before the fighting-men of the island could assemble, they had run 
upon the beach. Alonzo and a few followers were the only persons ready 
to meet the invaders, who had already formed on the sand, expecting an 
easy victory. With a sharp sword in his hand — a sword forged within 
the bowels of the earth, and which had been brought to him by a Sea 
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Spirit from an island in the Mediterranean — he rushed down among 
them. His sharp sword flashed fire, as he whirled it round his head, 
among the showers of arrows which flew about him, and numbers of the 
enemy lay cut to pieces at his feet. Fearless of the deadly weapons 
aimed at him, so rapidly did he perform his work, that all the invaders 
were either destroyed or had fallen on their knees to sue for mercy before 
the King and his followers could get up to the scene of action. 

Thus the Island of Gracia was delivered from the greatest peril to 
which it had ever been exposed. Then the King gave a banquet to 
commemorate the happy event, and he summoned to it his lords and 
councillors, and all the chief men of the island, and they all came and 
congratulated the King on his victory. 

The King, however, graciously would not claim the credit which was 
not his due, but, pointing to Alonzo, who sat on his right side, told them 
that they owed their freedom to him. Then, taking liim by one hand, he 
took Serena by the other, and informed his chiefs that he thus betrothed 
those whose hearts were already one, and he inquired whether they would 
consent to receive the stranger as their future chief. No sooner had the 
King done speaking, than all the nobles arose, and exclaimed, '^ Hail to 
the brave stranger, our gallant defender! hail to Prince Alonzo, the 
husband of our beloved Princess, our future sovereign ! " 

The King was much pleased with this expression of the loyalty of his 
subjects, nor was the Princess less so at their approval of a husband to 
whom she was so devotedly attached. Thus the stranger Alonzo was 
raised to the highest dignity of the state. 

Nearly a year had passed since his arrival, when one day he espied a 
large ship, under full sail, approaching the island. The people were 
surprised, and many were much alarmed, for they had never before seen 
so extraordinary a sight Some thought it some mighty sea-bird, and 
others some monster of the deep ; but none could tell what the portend 
might forbode. On the ship came, and, casting anchor, several of the 
crew landed. They wandered about through the woods, singing and 
carousing, and otherwise amusing themselves. When also they happened 
to discover any of the cottages of the natives, they did not scruple to enter, 
and to appropriate anything which struck their fancy. Alonzo was 
attending to the afiairs of state when news was brought him of the 
behaviour of the strangers, and that they were actually approaching the 
precincts of the Palace. On this he immediately set out to put a stop to 
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the mischief. As he was proceeding a shriek reached his ear. He knew 
the voice at once — it was that of the Princess Serena — and, rushing on 
with the speed of lightning, he found her and her maidens in the rude 
grasp of the strangers. When thej saw him and his followers, while some 
held fast the damsels, the rest advanced with arms in their hands to meet 
him. As, however, thej got nearer to him, instead of attempting to run 
him through with their swords, they shouted out, ** 'Tis be ! 'tis he ! our 
long-lost chief ! Why, brave Captain Alonzo, we thought you long since 
dead. What, don 't you know us ? Don 't you remember Almagro, and 
Sancho, and Pedro ?" 

But Alonzo looked at them as on total strangers, for, of course, he could 
not remember having ever seen them before. " I know you only from 
your own confession and your deeds to be wicked villains," he exclaimed ; 
" and I order you instantly to quit this island, or I shall hand you over to 
the laws of the realm. I spare you now. Begone, but remember my 
warning." 

This made them very indignant. " What, not know your old friends ? 
Come, come, you look very magnificent, doubtless, but we cannot let you 
or any other man interfere with our proceedings." 

As they said this, some drew their swords, while others attempted to 
drag off Serena and her maidens. The magic weapon of Alonzo was in 
his hand in an instant, and as it struck the blades oC the pirates, for such 
they were, it shivered them to atoms. Some of the pirates were killed, but 
Alonzo was merciful, and the Princess being placed in safety, he allowed 
the rest to escape as they fled before him. That day he published a 
decree banishing the pirates from the island, on pain of death if they 
remained. Instead of going, however, they hid themselves among the 
rocks on the sea-shore, for the purpose of issuing forth at night to wreak 
their vengeance on one whom they supposed to have been their chief, but 
who had now become their enemy. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It required but one day to complete the year since the Princess Serena 
first beheld Alonzo, when, as they sat in her bower, watching the blue 
tranquil sea in the distance, he folded her in his arms, and told her, with 
a voice of tenderness, that he must for a short time quit her. In vain she 
endeavoured to draw from him the reason of his intended absence. He 
assured her that it would be but for a few short hours, that he must go to 
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a distant part of the island, and that he would faithfully return. She 
entreated to be allowed to accompany him, but to that he could not 
consent. Had he entrusted his awful secret to her, though it would have 
terrified her to find that she had got a Spirit for a husband, it might have 
been happier for him. 

Every argument which the Princess could use was employed in vain to 
induce the seeming Alonzo to remain ; far more powerful were the stern 
decrees of Neptune. Once more pressing her to his heart, he tore himself 
from her, and rushed out along the beach till the tall rocks hid him from 
her sight. The Princess remained bathed in tears, and overcome with 
grief and forebodings of evil. 

Meantime Alonzo wandered along the shore in search of some sequestered 
cavern, where he might leave in security the mortal form he wore, while 
he repaired, according to his bounden duty, to Neptune's conclave. For 
some time he could not satisfy himself, for he was naturally fearful of 
being disturbed or injured. Far, far better would it have been had he 
entrusted his body to the safe and loving care of the Princess. At last he 
discovered a cavern which could only be entered from the sea. Inside it 
there was a small extent of sand and several ledges of dry rock, to which 
the waters never reached. Nothing could be better suited to his purpose; 
so, standing at the mouth of the cave, he stretched out his hand over the 
sea, and uttered this^potent spell : — 

** Haste, wandering form, 
Dark mist o'er the main, 
From wind and from storm, 

I call thee again. 
I once bade thee retire. 

But now hither repair, 
Whether glowing in fire. 

Or sailing in air. 
Again this stern spell, 

Dark shape, thon must hear; 
Come, come, whence you dwell, 
Haste hither, appear!" 

As he spoke a thick mist seemed to rise from the sea in the horizon, 
extending upward, and growing denser and denser, till it assumed the 
faint outlines of Borasco's form. Then it glided forward, as if borne on- 
ward by a gentle wind, till it reached the mouth of the cavern. Meantime 
Alonzo placed himself on an upper ledge of the rock in an attitude of 
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sleep, and forthwith his spirit passed into his proper form, from which an 
awful voice uttered these words : — 

" Rest thee, mortal form, rest here. 
Till I once again appear. 
Cursed the hands that dare to smite thee, 
Or by injarj to blight thee. 
Let with horror fate condemn them, 
And the raging seas o'erwhelm them." 

While he was thus speaking, Borasco glided over the sea till he dis- 
appeared in the far distance. 

Now it happened that the pirates, whom Alonzo had ordered to quit 
the island, instead of so doing, had hid themselves among the rocks on the 
sea-shore, waiting for an opportunity to wreak their vengeance on him ; 
and as they were rowing along in their boat, they reached the mouth of 
the cavern in which he had left his body. Leaving their boat secured to 
a rock, they jumped on to the sand. 

" Ah, here is a secure place indeed, where we may remain concealed 
though all the people of the island were hunting for us, till an opportunity 
occurs for punishing our traitor Captain," said Almagro, who was now 
chief of the band, and was afraid, should Alonzo return, of losing his 
authority. 

" It's secure enough ; but if the sea were to get up we should be caught, 
like mice in a trap," observed Sancho, one 'of the lieutenants. " Why, 
Where's the boat ? *' As he spoke the boat drifted away froin the cavern 
out of their reach, 

" What clumsy fellow pretended to secure the boat ? Ah, see, the sea 
is already rising," ejaculated Almagro, in a tone of horror. 

The pirates were now compelled to retire higher up the cavern. What 
was their astonishment when, as they reached the further end, they saw 
before them the very man they had been seeking, as they supposed fast 
asleep. Immediately th6y held consultation what should be done. Sancho, 
and some of the more merciful, were for binding him and carrying him off 
to their ship, but Almagro, who saw that thus his object would probably 
be defeated, was for destroying him while he slept. Several of the worst 
sided with him, and before Sancho could interfere, they sprang forward 
and plunged their daggers into Alonzo's form. Scarcely had they done 
so, when loud peals of thunder echoed along the rocks, vivid lightning 
flashed from the skies, and the foaming waves rushed up into the cavern. 
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In vain the guilty and afirigbted pirates fled into the interior of the 
cave. The angry waters foamed up on every side. Shrieking they fled 
from rock to rock ; still the waves rose higher and higher, and swept them 
far off into the boiling sea, while the dead body of Alonzo was carried 
away into the depths of the ocean. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

The sun had risen twice upon the world, and again set, and now the 
moon was casting her silvery beams upon the dancing waves, when the 
Princess Serena went forth, on the sea-shore, to search for the brave 
Alonzo, for he returned not as he promised. Long she wandered up 
and down, and with anxious gaze watched the shining ocean, but he 
came not. 




She listened for his voice, but no sound was heard but the low murmur 
of the rippling water upon the yellow sand, Her heart sank with fear, 
and grief, hitherto a stranger to her, took possession of her bosom. At 
length she climbed to the summit of a high rock which overhung the sea. 
There she stood, with straining eyes and arins stretched over the ocean, 
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calling in a tone of anguish on Alonzo to return to her. As she uttered 
his name, a form, vast, ishadowj, and majestic, appeared beneath the 
moonlight, and a voice, so soft it seemed a note of sweet music, pro- 
nounced her name. The Princess listened with eagerness and fist^nisli- 
ment. Again, from afar, camo that low and sweetly solemn voice. 
" Serena, Serena, Serena !" it said. Well did the Princess know the voice. 
It was Alonzo's. Tliough he was not seen, she felt that he was near her; 
nor did the vast form on the ocean bring any terror to her bosom. 
" Serena, Serena ! " repeated the voice. 

** Serena, dearest, haste to me, 
And I will bear thee o*er the sea, 
To halls so rich, so bright, so fair. 
Sparkling with every jewel rare, 
Where yon, belovcti, in peace shall reign. 
The gentle guardian of the main. 
Then, sweet Serena, come to me. 
And I will bear thee o'er the sea." 

" Yes, beloved one, I will go to thee," she exclaimed, and fearlessly she 
sprang towards the bright ocean which slumbered below. 

The waters sparkled as she fell, a joyous voice again uttered her name, 
and a form, though it was Borasco's, no longer hideous in her sight, re- 
ceived her in his arms. 

The maidens of the Princess, when they saw the vast form of Borasco 
floating on the water, were horrified ; but when they observed her throw 
herself off the rock, and watched her carried away in the arras of the 
seeming monster, they fled terrified to the palace, and reported what had 
occun*ed. At first there was some doubt thrown on the matter, and when 
the stranger Alonzo did not return, people went so far as to say that the 
unhappy Princess had, in a fit of madness, thrown herself into the sea for 
love of him. The enemies of Alonzo, who had heard the pirates claim 
him as a friend, said that lie was a pirate himself, and that he had carried 
off the Princess. At all events, the poor King was overwhelmed with 
grief at the loss of his daughter, and called his chiefs together, to consult 
as to what could have become of her, or if means could be taken to 
recover her. 

The sages differed for some time in their opinions. One said, " If she 
had jumped into the sea and was drowned, they could not expect her to 
return." Another observed that, if she had been carried away by a pirate. 

n 
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it was to be lioped that the pirate would bring her back again ; while a 
third sagaciously remarked that, in order to recover her, not knowing 
where she was, it would be necessary to look for her. 

At length one of the very oldest of the sages remembered the prophecy 
about which the King had dreamed on the night of the storm, when Alonzo 
came to the island. '^ There can be no doubt," he observed, " that the 
first part referred to the stranger who had rendered such signal service to 
the state, for which service he received, as guerdon great, the hand of the 

Princess. 

'* ' Bnt a sea-monster shall prey 
On his reward that day,' 

means, evidently, that a sea-monster will carry off and prey upon the 
Princess, who was his reward." 

The King and all his councillors acknowledged, with deep grief, that they 
saw the true interpretation of the prophecy, and from that time forth no 
one in the Island of Gracia doubted that the Princess had been carried 
off by a sea-monster. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The mighty Spirit of the Storm rapidly bore in his arms the gentle Serena 
across the ocean, till at length they arrived in front of a palace of crystal, 
which stood so completely at the very edge of the sea, that the walls 
which were reflected on its tranquil surface seemed to rise directly out of 
it. No words can describe the beauty and elegance of its architecture, the 
gracefulness of its delicate pillars, and the light tracery-work of its in- 
nuiperable arches, all of the same pure, glistening substance, extending on 
either side, in a succession of airy colonnades, as far as the eye could reach, 
and, arch above arch, rising almost, it seemed, to the skies. No mortal 
workmen could have raised that wonderful edifice. 

The portals flew wide open as Borasco and the Princess approached, and 
placing her on the crystal steps which led down beneath the water, he 
conducted her forward through a hall, which surpassed in beauty and mag- 
nificence even the exterior of the building, so light and airy, so richly 
adorned at the same time was it, with polished coral and delicate-tinted 
shells, and emeralds, and precious stones of every description. 

It far surpassed in beauty anything which Serena had ever in her most 
romantic imaginings conceived to exist in the world. Wonderful and 
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strange as all appeared, no fear nor misgivings of any description entered 
ber bosom ; for, although she saw that the shape beside her was wild and 
hideous, yet well she knew that the spirit which animated it was that 
which dwelt in the form of Alonzo, to which she had given her heart, her 
best, her deepest affections. A soft liglit radiated through the hall, and 
gentle music floated in the air, while forms of every graceful shape and 
hue appeared before them, and made obeisance as they passed. They ad- 
vanced slowly among lines of aerial beings towards a superb throne at the 
further end of the hall, the canopy over which appeared as if formed of h 
fountain of glittering water thrown upwards, and petrified before it could 
again reach the earth. Serena remained mute with astonishment, till by 
degrees she found words to express herself. " Is what I see around me 
the work of enchantment, and do I tread on fairy ground ?" she exclaimed. 
" And you, my Alonzo, why have you led me hither, and why are you so 
strangely disguised?" 

" You tread, my Serena^ the halls of my crystal palace, the home I have 
prepared for you," answered Borasco. " Those bright gems are the same 
for which men toil and deem themselves happy if they gain a few, yet all 
you see and many more are yours." 

" Oh, I care not for those sparkling gems. It is your love, Alonzo, I 
prize above all," said Serena, turning on him a look full of deep affection. 
" But why hide from me those features on which I fondly used to gaze ? — 
Why envelope thus strangely your noble form?" 

Borasco did not answer till he had placed her on the throne ; then 
throwing himself before her on his knees, he told her of his plot to win 
her, and of all that had occurred, and implored her forgiveness. As ho 
knelt, the thousands of Spirits who filled the hall followed his example. 
She answered in a gentle voice, that she had nothing to forgive ; as she 
could scarcely find fault with him for falling in love with her. 

" But who are the bright beings who fill these halls, and pay me so 
much respect ? " she asked, as the graceful Spirits continued kneeling 
round her. 

"They are," replied Borasco, "the Spirits of the summer air, the 
guardians of the moon-lit waves, the utterers of murmuring sounds, when 
the calm sea is hushed to rest Each light and easy duty is confided to 
their care. They are the Spirits which obey my will, and you, my beloved 
one, shall from henceforth rule over them. See also the mighty Monarch 
of the Ocean comes to kneel before your throne." 

n 2 
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As he spoke, a flourish of conch-shells was heard, and Neptune, in a 
snperh car, followed by an innumerable band of Tritons, glided into the 
hall. Descending from his car, he knelt before the Princess, and ex- 
claimed — 

«* Welcome, fair Lad j I since yon come 
To these bright realms, ray wat'ry home ; 
When I the happy tidings knew, 
I clave the limpid billow through, 
And hastcn'd here to kneel before 
The Lady whom all hearts adore: 
For know, we rovers of the Sea, 
Are truly fam*d for galhintry. 
And when a beanteous L:idy deigns 
To vLsit thus cnr broad domains. 
The sons cf Ocean strive to show 
The pride with which their bosoms glow. 
Then, Lady, deign our Queen to be, 
And we will serve thee loyally. 
This crown marine, in token wear, 
That Ocean's realms confess thy care. 
And to no other would I yield . 
The trident sceptre which I wield. 
Now then let all, with loud acclaim 
And joy, our Ocean Queen proclaim ! * * 

Neptune having presented a crown and Sceptre to the Princess, the 
Tritons and Sea Spirits broke forth with a loud chorus : — 

" Oh ! welcome to these coral halls, 
Fair Lady of the radiant brow. 
Thy beauty every heart enthralls. 
Thy virtues claim our willing vow. 
The trident sceptre of the main, 
Oh ! long, sweet Lady, may'st thou sway. 
And far as spreads yon liquid plain. 
Let every realm thy power obey." 

Serena then answered in a sweet thrilling voice — 

** Thanks, thanks. Great Neptune, we will strive to provft 
How much we prize our loyal subjects' love ; 
And long as o'er these noble realms we reign, 
Will ever be the Guardian of the main." 
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Neptune then again approached the throne, and bowing, said — 

•* Fair Queen, your brother sovereign hear ; 
I once more to your throne draw near, 
And what I saj will not displease 
The gentle guardian of the Seas, 
We made a law some time ago, 
To which e*cn you will gladly bow. 
That those who in our realms remain. 
Can ne'er their former name retain. 
We'll change the one you bore above — 
Victoria is the name we love. 
That name shall through our realms resound, 
And echo far the Ocean round, 
And she beloved will ever be 
By Ncptune*s sons the bold and free." 

Once more the Tritons broke into an enthusiastic chorus — 

** Oh I long may*st thou reign, fair Queen of the Ocean, 
The blue waves are dancing in gladness and sheen, 
We thy Empire proclaim with joyful dcvcition, 
And repeat in glad chorus, Long life to our Queen. 
The echoes arc telling the tidings around. 
And joy on her brow gives bliss to the scene. 
And long may the realms of old Ocean resound. 
That wish of our hearts, Long life to the Queen I " 
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A GAILY-PAINTED canal boat was gliding smoothly and swiftly through the 
still waters of the Crinan Canal, which intersects the Mull of Cantire in 
Argyleshire. A steep Hank of overhanging wood lay on one side, and on 
the other an open view stretched toward distant hills. 

The day had been showery; drops sparkled upon the leaves, and pat- 
tered down on the boat as she passed beneath the hanging boughs; light 
clouds were speeding across the clear blue heavens, and as the sun shone 
out a fairy -like rainbow lay along the hill-side. 

With a rustling sound the boat cut through the placid water, and for a 
time none other broke the silence ; the exquisite peace and beauty of the 
scene cast a spell upon the party who were passengers on board, and, dif- 
ferent as were the various tones of mind, one feeling seemed now to 
pervade the group. During this pause, let us examine the figures com- 
posing it. 

That active well-formed man, with good sense and merriment in his 
clear kindly eye, and about his firm mouth, is Arthur Hardy. His early 
life of laborious self-denial, in support of dependent young brothers and 
sisters, has been rewarded with success and present prosperity. 
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The graceful lounging figure beside him, whose handsome features are 
clouded by such a look of inward dissatisfaction, is Edmund Bayntun, the 
luxurious and self-indulgent course of whose days lacks the stimulus of 
any object to rouse his faculties, brighten his eye, and dispel the dreamy 
gloom now habitual to his manner. 

He and Hardy were school-fellows, and have unexpectedly met, to 
their great mutual pleasure. Edmund has just been introduced to Mrs. 
Arthur Hardy and her pretty and rather romantic little sister, Helen Grey, 
and has been persuaded to join them in a visit they are about to pay to a 
hospitable Highland friend, instead of continuing his languid solitary . 
wanderings. 

He and Hardy were soon agreeably engaged in talking over early 
recollections and subsequent events ; and the genuine kindness and lively 
good sense of the whole party tended considerably to overcome Bajntun's 
moody feelings, and dissipate the somewhat peevish melancholy in which 
he usually indulged. 

Towards evening Hardy announced that they must prepare to go on 
shore, as they had reached the nearest available landing-place to Glen- 
naclach, the residence of Mr. Stewart. The mountain mists were tinged 
with glowing gold, and under the shadow of the dark hill-sides the waters 
of the loch looked grey and cold, when the party stepped into the little 
boat which came out to meet them. A few passengers of an inferior rank 
accompanied them, and were heartily welcomed by the men in the boat 
in their wild Gaelic. Suddenly they all seemed to remember that there 
were strangers amongst them, and, with a courteousness which might put 
to the blush many more cultivated societies, continued their conversation 
in English ; and addressing Hardy, as the evident head of the party, 
volunteered any assistance or information they could give. His plan had 
•been at once to obtain some vehicle to convey them to his friend's 
house in Glennaclach, but this he found to be impossible, as the distance 
was considerable, and part of the road liable to be overflowed by the tide. 
The only arrangement to be made, therefore, was to pass the night at the 
little inn near the landing-place, and proceed the following day on their 
visit. So Edmund Bayntun was condemned to spend the evening in an 
un carpeted room, redolent of whisky and tobacco, the fumes of which 
ascended from the kitchen, where, as their usual rendezvous was occupied, 
the frequenters of the inn were holding their evening carousal ; but the 
moon shone in a spreading path of silver upon the waters of the loch as 
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the tide came rippling sohlj and steadily in, and he gazed upon it^ and 
actually felt enjoyment. Soon from the party below rose and swelled a 
wild and melodious chorus, then a single voice sang alone, and again the 
chorus joined in, till it was suddenly hushed, and, after a little consulta- 
tion, the landlord came up to ask, in the peculiarly delicate tone in which 
the Western Highlanders speak English, whether the ladies were annoyed 
hy the noise below, as it should cease immediately if they wished it. 
Softened as it was, the effect of the music added much to their enjoyment, 
and they begged it might not be checked on their account. 




Eaily the next day, in high spirits, and perfectly refreshed, though their 
accommodation had certainly been of the roughest description, the little 
party set off up Glennaclach, the gentlemen on foot and the ladies and 
carpet-bags in a cart full of straw, drawn by .a rough wild-eyed pony, led 
by a Highlander equally so. 

" Donald 's but a daft lad, but he knows the road, and will guide ye 
safely, so ye '11 no bo troubled with that," said the mistress of the inn, as 
she shook up the straw in the cart so as to form cushions for the two 
ladies. 

Donald was at first sight what would, in England, be called a lad, till, 
on closer inspection, his thick loose curls were perceived to be mingled, 
not sparingly, with grey. These he shook down over his wild light- 
blue eyes whenever he spoke, but, as he heard the mistress's remark, he 
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signified his appreciation of her confidence by throwing his head back- 
TvardSy and, taking an inverted view of his charge, he opened his wide 
mouth and uttered the exclamation '^Hech!" with a prolonged guttural 
aspiration. Then he addressed himself volubly to the ponj in English 
and Gaelic indifferently, and not a word would he utter except for the 
information of this, his chosen friend and companion, in answer to any 
questions put to him. 

Merrily they travelled, for the roads in Argyleshire are excellent, and 
the jolting of the cart, consequently, much less than they had ventured to 
anticipate ; so that there was nothing to interrupt their enjoyment of the 
varied, always lovely, scenes through which their road lay. Now they 
crossed an elevated ridge, where heath and grey rock were mingled in 
rich though subdued tints ; then they descended through a wood of fairy 
birches, whose light foliage quivered against the pure blue sky, to the 
margin of the loch, which glistened in the morning sunlight, on one hand, 
and the steep grey rock formed a wall on the other, over which, amongst 
pines and stunted oaks, the broad heads and short wide horns of the High- 
land cattle would occasionally appear. As they ascended the glen new hills 
came into view, some apparently of smooth velvet surface, descending 
with an easy slope towards the waterside, where a fringe of varied wood 
was reflected so clearly that it was difficult to distinguish it from the 
reality. Others, d«xrk and rugged, refusing to smile even under the joyous 
raj's of the young day. Bayntun was less obdurate in his gloom, but he 
seemed to check himself whenever he yielded to the enlivening influences 
of place and circumstances ; while Hardy gave himself up so entirely to 
the pure pleasure of the moment, that his chest heaved, and his eyes filled 
with tears, and he could have thrown himself down upon the heather in 
an ecstasy of joy. 

" How dark and gloomy that glen looks between the steep mountain 
and the round smooth hill on the opposite side of the lake!" exclaimed 
Helen Grey. 

" What is that glen called, Donald ? ** asked Mr. Hardy. 

" Ye ken the name as weel as any other word ye speak, Sandie, so come 
away and dinna be wasting your breath with asking idle questions," said 
Donald, addressing the pony. Then, giving a leer at Helen from behind 
his grizzly locks, he began singing a lew words of a Gaelie song ; next he 
addressed some sentences in the same language to tlie pony, accompanied 
by a chuckling laugh; after which, he tossed back his head to take 
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another inyerted view of the partj, and then giv^ing a jerk to the short 
bridle by which he led the pony, he nodded to him in a patronising 
manner, saying, " Your memory 's short, Sandie ; but we should aye pity- 
folks that 's weak in mind, and so I '11 answer ye. Yon 's Glen Bogie, 
Sandie," he continued almost in a whisper ; '^ but ye shouldna go there in 
the full of the moon, Sandie, for there 's sights and sounds in Glen Bogie 
that would make a wise man quake and loosen his teeth in his head, much 
more a poor daft lad like you, Sandie. Dinna ye gang there, Sandie, to 
hear the Campbells come down the glen to cry the coronach over their 
dead, and them dead and gone themselves these hundred years. Ha I ha ! 
Sandie. I heard it once myseP when the wind soughed in the trees and 
the burn roared amongst the stones; and I heard the rustle of their 
tartans, and when the moon shone out I saw them. Hush, Sandie! 
Whisht, my bonnie man ! The sun shines now, and we 're no going to 
Glen Bogie." 

The convulsive jerks he had given to the bridle here made the pony 
so restive, that Donald's whole attention was required to quiet him. 

*^ That all sounds very delightful," said Helen, still gazing at the dark 
glen which branched off from the wider one up which they were pro- 
ceeding. 

"Have you a fancy for spectral coronachs, Helen?" asked Hardy, 
smiling. 

" I must go to Glen Bogie," she replied in a very decided tone. 

" And what says the little wife ? " continued Arthur. 

" Oh, by all means give Helen an opportunity of making friends with 
real bogies, and in Glen Bogie they must be genuine,'* answered Mrs. 
Hardy. "Besides, I cannot help thinking that there really was some 
ghastly tragedy enacted about here in which the Campbells were con- 
cerned. Glen Bogie may be the very spot." 

" Oh, I hope so," exclaimed Helen, turning quite pale. 

Suddenly Donald checked the pony's pace, and his own half-dancing 
ambling steps, as, after passing a few thatched cottages roughly built of 
stone, they came in sight of a moderately-sized house, with wings added 
apparently as they were required ; out-buildings and farm-house, sur- 
rounded by stately beech and spreading gene or wild cherry-trees. 
Immediately in front of the house, which, like most Highland mansions, 
\vas slated and white-washed, a lawn, shaded by fine trees, sloped towards 
the lake, where two boats were moored close to a boat-house ; while the 
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adjoining portion of the slope was laid out in a garden, now basking in 
the sunshine/ 

. " Tread lightly, Sandie ; there 's sorrow and pain at hand," said Donald, 
in a tone so mournful and different from the wild, half-scoffing manner 
he had before adopted, that a thrill of apprehension ran through the 
whole party. " There *s sorrow yonder in the house of Glennaclach, and 
no cheering welcome for the Sassenach strangers." His keen wandering 
glance had discovered one of the boats now moored to the shore, rowed 
hastily across the loch a few minutes before, and two figures hurrying up 
from it to the house. One of these he knew to be the only doctor in the 
glen. There were other signs of alarm and confusion ; servants hastening 
to and fro, cottagers meeting and pausing as if to ask questions ; and with 
all his wildness, half of which was but assumed to excite an interest 
which flattered his weak intellect, poor Donald was an acute observer, 
and sincerely attached to the family of the laird of Glenn aclach, so that 
he readily took alarm. To the travellers, not perceiving the tokens by 
which he formed his suggestion, it had all the effect of the super- 
natural. 

" Go you forward alone, Misther Hardy,*' said Donald, addressing him 
for the first time ; " and if there *s a welcome for you, come back and 
fetch the ladies, and" — here he designated Bayntun by a certain con- 
temptuous turn of the chin towards him. 

" But why should you doubt it, Donald ? " asked Hardy. 

" Go you forward, Misther Hardy, or I maun go myself," repeated 
Donald impatiently, and holding the pony firmly, as if determined that 
he at least should not proceed. 

To humour him. Hardy followed his directions, but as he neared the 
house, a sound fell upon his ear which alarmed him ; a boyish voice 
uttered a suppressed moan of intense suffering, repeated, yet apparently 
controlled by an effort. Seeing him pause, one of the group of people 
who stood with grief and terror in "their countenances outside the door, 
came towards him. 

^*Make haste, sir, if you are a doctor and can do him any good. He 
is not dead,^ though I never thought to hear the sound of his voice again 
when the tree gave way with him, and I saw the bonnie lad go down 
over the crags like a stane." 

" What has happened ? " inquired Hardy. " I am no doctor, but I will 
gladly give any help I can." 
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Then followed a voluble explaDation in Gaelic from the whole group, 
interspersed with a few words in English, from which Hardy learned that 
one of the laird's jounger brothers, in climbing along the crags bj the 
side of a waterfall, had trusted his weight to a slight tree which gave way 
with him, precipitating him into the rocky bed of the foaming torrent. 
The doctor was now examining the injuries he had received. While the 
women were speaking, a young man appeared at the door and said a few 
words to them in a kind but determined tone, which had the effect of 
instantly silencing and dispersing them ; and he then perceived Hardy. 

"Hardy, is this your promised visit? Alone, and at this unfortunate 
moment ? Not that you are the less welcome," he added, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, and leading him into the house. 

The gleam of reason which had dictated Donald's suggestion vanished 
as soon as Hardy had followed it, and he began indulging in crazy merri- 
ment at having produced the excitement and alarm so visible in the faces 
of the three remaining strangers. Though Bayntun would not have 
confessed it, his imagination was strangely excited, and his nerves shaken, 
when Hardy and the young laird came together from the house. 

** I am sorry to say that Donald's conjecture was but too correct," said 
Arthur, after introducing his friend; "and I have succeeded in con- 
vincing Glennaclach, much against his hospitable inclination, that he 
would distress us all by receiving us under such circumstances." He 
then briefly explained what had happened, and his own proposition that 
they should proceed to Glen Bogie. 

"Since j'ou will positively not remain with me, it is some satisfaction 
to know that at Glen Bogie, notwithstanding the ill-omened connection 
it has with my house, you will meet with a more hospitable reception, if 
you do not fear it for its reputation of being haunted," said the young 
man. " My boats are at your service to take you there ; and I am vexed 
at not having the pleasure of myself introducing you to the scenery of 
the Glen ; but in my mother's present anxiety respecting my brother, I 
cannot leave her even for a few hours. His hurts are not dangerous, 
however, and I hope to-morrow to be able to bring you all back to my 
house." 

As he spoke, he carefully assinted the ladies to alight from the cart, 
returning Donald's reverential salutation kindly, and desiring him to 
convey what Donald called the thravelling bags down to the boat Helen 
thought of Fergus Mclvor, of course, though nothing could be more dis- 
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similar from the hero of Waverley than the frank, simple-mannered young 
Highlander, who, with kind quiet courtesy, was handing Mrs. Hardy 
down the sloping lawn. Two men were ready in the boat, which was 
carefully spread with plaids, and Mr. Stewart, or Glennaclach, as he 
was called in a district where the name Stewart is so frequent, that it is 
absolutely necessary to distinguish the proprietors by the names of their 
estates, having given his orders in their native language, and placed his 
intended guests comfortably, gave the boat a shove off from the shore, and 
lifted his bonnet as a parting salute. 

"Now, you have seen a real live Highland laird, Helen," said Mrs. 
Hardy, smiling. 

As the men plied their square-handled oars, the young laird called out 
something to them in Gaelic, which made them look shy and shake their 
heads. 

" I want them to sing to you," said he in English ; and after some 
hesitation, one of them struck up a wild song, which, in spite of the nasal 
sound he gave it, was full of beauty. So they glided over the still waters 
of the loch, which was 

** All of the dazzling sheen 
Like magic mirror, where slumhering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet grey ; 
"Which heaved a«d trembled and gently swung ; 
On every shore they seemed to bo hung ; 
For there tbey were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again ; 
In winding lake and phcid firth, 
Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth." 

"Where did you learn that, Alice ? " enquired Hardy gently, as his wife 
concluded the lines she had murmured rather than pronounced, as she 
leaned back in the boat looking down into the water, and rippling it with 
her delicate fingers. 

" It is in Hogg's * Kilmeny,' " she answered. " You don 't know the 
poem, Arthur, but we will read it some day. Kilmeny was taken away to 
the spirit-land, and allowed to revisit her native Scotland, to show what a 
woman can be and what she can do." 

" And did she take you with her, Alice ?" said her husband. 

Mrs. Hardy's cheek glowed at the implied compliment. 

Soon they entered the little stream which Mr. Stewart had pointed out 
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to them, and truly it was a lovely scene. , Although evidently deep, the 
water was so transparently clear that each pebble and fibre of weed was 
distinctly seen. Trees arched overhead, hanging at times so far across the 
stream that it was difficult to manage the oars. Where it widened, little 
islands, covered with trees, ferns, and wild-flowers, broke it into still 
narrower channels, forming leafy vista?, occasionally terminating in the 
blue hills. 

" Oh, what is that ? " exclaimed Helen, as a large bird rose with heavy 
flight from a point of land which they were approaching. 

"Hech! yon's ta bhird," commenced one of tlic rowers, with great 
animation; then, checked by the consciousness that, however well he 
might be supplied with icformation regarding the bird, he could not com- 
municate it in English, he continued in a more subdued tone, " Yon 's ta 
bhird ye may often see nigh ta wather." 

The heron, for such it was, continued to precede them up the stream, 
resting on a point of land till they came close to it, and then majestically 
and gloomily rising, to alight again. In about an hour the boat touched 
a sandy beach, surrounded with magnificent chestnut trees, amongst which 
the stream still ran, but so shallow and rocky as to be unnavigable. 

"And, now, are we in Glen Bogie? " asked Helen. 

" Ay, ye may say that," said the man who had before spoken. 

With some difficulty they followed him l^r the brink of the stream, as, 
with their bags on his arm, he led the way. The glen became darker and 
narrower ; gloomy firs, through which the summer wind moaned sadlj', 
replaced the varied wood ; a lofty mountain interposed its precipitous rocky 
side between the stream and the sun, which seemed never to shine on its 
troubled waters. As if placed as far as possible within the dark ravine, 
stood the house of Glen Bogie, and immediately behind it rose a grove 
of firs. 

" What a beautiful sketch this would make ! " said Helen, as they camo 
suddenly upon a foaming torrent, which, descending the hill side, emerged 
from the rocks, heather, and stunted trees, and fell into the stream by 
which they were guided. 

" We must have it, Bayntun," said Hardy. " The stream is swollen 
by yesterday's rain, and by to-morrow would appear to less advantage." 

" I shall gladly attempt to render it justice," answered Bayntun, " but it 
must be a work of time." 

" If you do not mind remaining, I will take Mrs. Hardy and my sister 
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on to the house and return to guide you, for I am sure thej must be tired/' 
said Hardy. 

Both ladies owned to considerable fatigue, notwithstanding their 
enjoyment. In answer to Bayntun's enquiries, their guide assured him 
that he would have no difficulty in finding his way to the house alone^ 
which he preferred. 

Hardy and the two ladies then climbed the rocks from which the water- 
fall issued, and crossed it by an old stone bridge, then again descending 
to the stream they had left, they followed it till they airived opposite to 
the house, when they were greeted by furious barking from a number of 
dogs which simultaneously rushed from every angle of the building, 
ranging savagely up and down the water side. 

They were soon hushed by the appearance of a stout middle-aged 
woman, dressed in a gown of dark blue linsey-woolsey and a snow-white 
cap, who came out to see -what had caused their noise. 

" Yon 's Mrs. Cameron," said the guide ; and in answer to her greeting, 
which was in Gaelic, and shouted with the full force of her strong vocal 
organs, he apparently told her who her guests were, and the cause of their 
coming. 

" Any from Glennaclach are welcome to my roof," said she in English, 
surveying them for a few minutes with her head on one side and her arms 
folded across her portly person. " Go you round to the bridge, and I will 
meet you ; the lads are all away, but they '11 be at home the night, and 
meantime I will make you as welcome as a lone wife may." 

Still shouting to them across the stream, she stepped out firmly over the 
loose stones and met them on a high arched stone bridge, bestowing on 
each a hearty shake of the hand, and on Hardy a hearty thump on the 
shoulders, accompanied by the compliment — 

" You We a right honest face, my lad." 

She then spoke with respectful interest of the family at Glennaclach. 

** There 's no race like the Stewarts, meet them when and where you 
will,*' added she. 

Passing by several outbuildings, from which all the dogs rushed forth 
again, she led the way to the principal entrance of what was once a High- 
land gentleman's mansion, gloomy and desolate as it now looked. 

" My daughters are all married and away, and nane of the lads has 
brought home a bride to take their place," she said, rather sadly, and then 
bursting into a loud laugh, she continued — ^' But I am more than wife to 
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all of them ; look here," and opening a large chest, she drew forth pieces of 
cloth and linen of all descriptions. 

" Spun it all with these hands, and there 's plenty of work in them yet ; 
and see there," she said, triumphantly, pointing to dozens of woollen hose 
which hung in the wide chimney of the kitchen, to which she now led 
the way. 

Then remembering that her guests must be tired and hungry, she placed 
upon the table oat-cake, milk, and whisky in abundance, heartily inviting 
ihem to partake of them. 

The task which Bayntun had undertaken was longer then he had antici- 
pated. While engaged upon it, his mind recurred more than once to the 

^ . hints he had heard of 

the place he was now 
i n . Donald's apparently 
prophetic announce- 
ment of the sorrow 
which had befallen the 
fimily they had in- 
tended to visit had also 
taken a strange hold 
upon his fancy. More- 
over he was tired and 
hungry, and whatever 
ascetics may say to the 
contrary, the mind cannot work so healthfully in conjunction with a feeble 
body, as with one in such comfortable condition that none of the reasoning 
faculties are needed to master its sufferings. In fact, he was neither more 
nor less then nervous. The spot in which he was left was calculated to 
increase these feelings, so totally lonely and silent, except the sad music of 
the breeze in the fir-trees, and the stream gurgling and rushing down the 
rocks. Just below him, for, although far beneath the level of the top of 
the waterfall, he was some feet above its base, was a smooth grassy nook, 
protected from the water by a wall of black rock, in which was a shallow 
cave overhung by a weeping birch. 

Bayntun had noticed this when he first began his sketch, but as his 
sight grew rather dazzled from watching the constant play of the water, 
and the sun sank behind the towering mountain, he lost sight of it 
altogether. As he concluded his work and prepared to follow his friends. 
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his steps were arrested by a harsh chuckle unlike any human voice, but 
which seemed^ equally unlike the sound of bird or beast. It proceeded 
from the cave in the grassy nook, and so excited Bayn tun's curiosity that 
he could not refrain from investigating its origin. With some difficulty 
he lowered himself down the face of the rock by means of the large ierns 
and bushes, and as he neared the cave the sound became louder and 
harsher, and expressive of terror. Just as he reached the spot and 
extended his hand to hold back the branches which overhung it, there was 
a shriek, and a violent rustle from within ; and a form sprang out, passed 
him, and climbing the rock with the agility of a monkey by clutching the 
boughs with its long lean arms and hands, fled away, continuing its wild 
chuckle. 

Edmund stood paralysed. It must be something human or supernatural, 
but how it came there, and whether its glaring eyes had been fixed upon 
him as he sat there believing himself alone, he could not guess. Eesolved 
not to give way to the strange fears which came crowding into his mind, 
he climbed up the rock again, and crossing the bridge, followed, as he 
thought, the path described by the Highlander. Instead, however, of 
soon finding himself at the farm-house, he lost all view of that or any 
other habitation ; and pausing for a moment to peer amongst the trees for 
signs of a path, he heard again that unnatural chuckle at no great distance 
from him. 

"Absurd folly !*' said he to himself; "it must either be a poor maniac 
or some mischievous young mountaineer;" so he turned towards the 
sound, pushing his way through the undenvood till he perceived an 
opening in the wood. There, on the shadowy hill-side, in a magic circle 
of mossy grey stones and whins, or furze, he witnessed a ghastly dance 
of pallid forms tossing their arms wildly above their heads, and, in the 
midst of them, the hobgoblin being which had just escaped from him, its 
grey garment fluttering, and its limbs jerking frantically as it bounded from 
one to the other of its spectral partners. Edmund paused in bewilderment. 

" This is fearful," he mentally ejaculated. " I confess I don't half 
like it." 

He then endeavoured to retrace his steps towards the stream, which he 
should have followed as a guide towards the house, and at length dis- 
covered it by the sound of its murmuring waters. Hastening on, he had 
almost reached the old stone bridge on which Mrs. Cameron had received 
her guests, when he perceived, as he thought, a tall HighlaDder, kilted, 
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plaided, and bonneted, leaning against a tree a little to the right of the 
path, in an easy attitude, with one foot crossed over the other, one hand 
on his side, and the other supporting his head. His face was ghastly in 
its whiteness, and not less so were his hands and knees, and Bayntun*s 
first impulse was to hasten to his assistance, believing him to be ill. 
Greatly was he startled to find, on reaching the tree against which the 
figure had leaned so immovably, that he was gone. Not a trace or sound 
of him, and in the spot he had occupied was a twisted thorn, from which 
some branches had been lopped ofi*. In Bayntun's excited state of imagi- 
nation, he never suspected the truth, that these twisted branches, with the 
light shining through them, and the white wood showing where boughs 
had been removed, had formed the figure he had seen. More than ever 
impressed with the idea that the place was haunted, or his own brain 
afiected, he sprang upon the bridge, and in a few minutes was heartily 
welcomed into the kitchen of Glen Bogie, where Mrs. Gameron and a 
stout Highland girl were busily preparing a substantial and savoury 
supper. 

Soon afterwards voices were heard outside, and home came the '^ lads," 
as Mrs. Cameron called her sons. 

" Gude Lochaber stock, the whole of them," said she, giving each a 
hearty slap on his shoulders as he came in. 

And they certainly all did credit to Lochaber, from the eldest, who was 
a thoughtful-browed Highlander, to Dugald the youngest, a slight active 
lad of nineteen, with mirth and daring in his eye. 

The supper was laid out in what had once been the dining-room of the 
Campbells of Glen Bogie. When it was concluded, a short consultation 
between the mother and sons was carried on in Gaelic, the result of which 
was, that the eldest Cameron invited '^ Misther Hardy and his friend to 
take their pipes and whisky in the kitchen along with the rest of us." 

"Might we not come too?" whispered Mrs. Hardy, who felt rather 
oppressed with the idea of entertaining their hostess, who was rather 
deaf, in the dreary parlour. 

To the kitchen they all adjourned, where a bright peat- fire glowed on 
the ground, in the centre of the wide chimney. Some of the dogs had 
crept in actually behind it, and lay dozing with one ear always on the 
alert. Wooden settles were placed in the ingle-nook for the young men, 
and the guests were accommodated with heavy high-backed chairs. Mrs. 
Cameron drew her spinning-wheel towards her, and for a few minutes 
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there were no sounds but its busy hum, and the roaring of the wind dowa 
the chimney and amongst the old trees, and the ceaseless voice of the 
burn chafing in its rocky bed. 

'' Was there not some sad slory of a quarrel between the Campbells and 
the Stewarts of this neighbourhood?" asked Helen of the company in 
general, very muoh afraid of hearing her own voice, but still more afraid 
of losing the delight of hearing the story, whatever it might be, on the 
very spot where the events took place. 

" Neighbourhood ! " repeated Mrs. Cameron, " a neighbourhood should 
be a place where neighbours meet as friends, and the Campbells and 
Stewarts never can be friends. Did not I see a* bonnie bride of the 
house of Stewart leave her father's house with a Campbell for her hus- 
band, and was not blood shed even on the threshold? for as the horses 
started off with their white cockades, one of the lads that rode them fell 
from the saddle in a fit, and was trampled to death under their feet, and 
sickness and sorrow waited on the bride till she was at rest in her grave. 
There 's no peace nor friendship between the Campbells and Stewarts, 
and they should not bo called neighbours." 

" But, mother, the young lady was asking you about the quarrel," said 
Dugald, " and not wishing to mend it." 

" The young lady is not angered with a foolish old wife," answered his 
mother, bursting into her loudest, harshest laugh, and laying her hand 
kindly on Helen's. " She will pardon me, for I was born a Stewart, and 
I cannot hear with patience when any talk of the natural enemies of my 
family. Do you tell how it fell out, Ian, for your English is better than 
mine," said she, addressing her eldest son. 

It should be remembered, that Gaelic being so universally spoken in the 
Western Highlands, English is only acquired in a degree to be spoken 
fluently by people of some education, and is pronounced by them with a 
softness and delicacy amounting to an appearance of afiectation. Ian 
Cameron related his story deliberately, and in choice language, giving 
each word and idea time to take effect before it was succeeded by another, 

" You will have heard that when the royal house of Stewart lost the 
{lay, the lands of many who had fought for the right were confiscated, 
and bestowed as rewards upon the Campbells and others who stood up for 
might rather than right. This estate of Glen Bogie was one of them, 
and with it, the Campbell to whom it was given received favours and 
authority, which he used as you would expect from a man that was not 
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born to it, and had got it bj ill means. They that would rule over a 
Highlander must find their way to the heart, and must trust him as one 
honest man trusts another. Campbell never did that. He knew that he 
was not loved, nor welcome, but still there was not a man — ^from a Stewart 
to a M*Call — that would have raised a hand against him, except it were 
in open fight. 

" You will have seen the rocky peak of Skuliahams, which shuts in the 
head of Glennaclach, as you came up the Toberdhu ; that is the stream 
which we call the Blackwater. Just to the right of that peak, there is a 
pass over the hill, and for eight miles the way is rough and dreary. 
Often have I travelled that road by night and day, and with the snow 
drifting in my face, I have thought never to see my own fireside again. 
Campbell had gone by that pass to collect rents, but he did not return 
when they expected him. His wife grew alarmed, for she knew the 
hearts of the tenants were not with him; so she sent -first one, then 
another, of his people, and lastly she went herself to watch for them on 
the hill-side, whence she could see far up the glen. Singly the people 
crossed the hill, but they all returned together, and amongst them they 
carried the corpse of Campbell, who had been shot dead in the wood 
beyond the hills, which was on the property of a Stewart. The widow 
went out to meet them, and she shed no tears nor spoke a word. Some 
say she had been warned, 

" They brought him across the meadow yonder, and carried him up 
into the room overhead, and the Campbells came from far and near and 
vowed vengeance upon the Stewarts ; and it is said that as they hung up 
the dead man's plaid, all stiff with his blood, so they swore to hang up a 
Stewart on the spot where Campbell was found dead. There was a 
show of law, too ; for having fixed their suspicions upon a tenant-farmer 
like myself, a man named Stewart, they tried him by a jury — all of 
Campbells — and in the wood they hanged him, within sight of six 
residences of Stewarts ; and watch was kept, day and night, lest the body 
should be removed. Vengeance and law they called it, but it was murder, 
for before the bones of their victim had whitened on the gibbet, it was 
discovered that Campbell had been shot by a foreign soldier who had some 
private quarrel with him. Can the Stewarts and Campbells be friends 
after that?" 

There was a pause, and the young Highlanders sat looking sternly into 
the glowing fire. Tramp, tramp, came heavy steps overhead, as of several 
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persons moviDg some heavy burden. Bajntun felt his heart beat faster. 
He would not for worlds have let anyone suspect it. Even Mrs. Hardy 
drew involuntarily nearer to her husband, and Helen's eyes opened wider, 
while the most ghastly spectre would not have burst upon her sight 
unexpected. 

" The lassies are putting the Doctor's room in order for your friend, 
Misther Hardy. Maybe he is not used to rough lodging, and it is well 
for him that, the Doctor being at the house of Glennaclach to-night, I can 
give him the room," said Mrs. Cameron. 

Dugald made some remark in Gaelic, with a mischievous glance towards 
Bayntun, but was sternly checked by his mother. Nevertheless, Bayntun 
perceived it, and determined more resolutely than ever not to divulge the 
strange sights and fancies which had haunted him. 

Night had fairly closed in, and the reflection of the lights in the room 
mingled on the window-panes with the objects outside, just lighted by a 
crescent moon, when, as Bayntun glanced towards the window, he per- 
ceived close to it the face of the hideous goblin which had haunted him in 
the day, and at the same moment came that fearful chuckle. 

" Poor Marie Vhan," said Mrs. Cameron, rising and going to the door ; 
" where has the wild creature been straying?" 

" Marie has been naughty to-day," said Dugald, speaking in English 
from fear of another rebuke from his mother ; " she has been tossing and 
tearing the fleeces which were left to dry upon the whins." 

" Poor body," rejoined Mrs. Cameron. " It is a poor daft lassie. Her 
father is one of our shepherds, and it is a sad trouble to a poor man to 
have a feckless child that can do naught for herself, so she bides with me 
when she likes, and I give her food and shelter ; but she will not stay 
long in any place." 

As she spoke, one of the servant girls opened another door, and began 
scolding the child in no gentle terms for the mischief she had done, which 
was serious in its way, for the fleeces had been prepared for spinning in 
long loose bands, and were required for her mistress's immediate use. 
Instantly the wild creature fled chuckling into the wood, and up the dark 
dreary glen. 

" It is an evil deed you have done, Lizzie, to drive the poor body from 
the door with your angry tongue," said the mistress, as she resumed her 
place at the wheel. 

Lizzie was out of hearing, and could not have understood had she been 
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in tbe room, but the expression of disapprobation relieved Mrs. Cameron's 
indignant feelings. 

Bajntun's cheek glowed in the firelight at the solution of the terrific 
goblin dance which had so shaken his nerves. Fortified by a good sup- 
per, and cheered by the sound of many voices, he now felt himself proof 
against bogies of all kinds, and at an early hour the party dispersed for 
the night. The home-made tallow candle which lighted Edmund's 
spacious and gloomy apartment rendered the outlines of the dark, heavy 
furniture more massive and unshapely than they really were. It had been 
the state-room of the mansion, and was now let to a doctor, who, though 
possessed of considerable skill, had so lost his reputation by his intempe- 
rate habits, that he was driven to conceal his disgrace in this unfrequented 
glen, where his services were valued and repaid, and his failings easily 
overlooked. In a large closet adjoining were kept the phials and jars 
containing his supplies of drugs, &c., and from this closet was a narrow 
staircase, with a door by which the Doctor could come in and go out 
without disturbing the family. 

*' It was in this room that the Campbells cried the coronach over their 
dead, and here the jury sat to try poor Stewart, and the dead man's plaid 
was hung in that closet, and by that staircase they brought Stewart in — 
tlio false-hearted murderers ! " exclaimed Dugald Cameron ; and having 
courteously begged the guest to ask for anything that was wanting for his 
comfort and repose, ho left him to rest. 

Completely yet healthfully fatigued, Edmund soon fell asleep. How 
long he slept, or whether he was still dreaming, he knew not, but distinct 
to his vision appeared the figure of a man leaning against the doorway of 
the closet adjoining his bedroom, from which shone a quivering spectral 
light. His plaid hung heavily, as if steeped in moisture, round his tall 
gaunt form. His bonnet was pressed down upon his brows, and under its 
shade his face looked pale and distorted by pain or sorrow, as he stood 
motionless, gazing intently upon the sleeper. 

'' This is a dream. The mysterious figure in the wood is haunting my 
memory. I will not give way to these fancies," said Bayntun, mentally. 
" It is a very uncomfortable dream, too," continued he, as the figure, still 
keeping its glazy eyes fixed upon his face, moved slowly towards him. 
The old floor creaked under his steps. " Dreams are often suggested by 
some real sound associating itself with the previous train of our thoughts. 
If I could but rouse myself, this phantom would be dissipated." Yet his 
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eyes felt perfectly wide open, and there was none of the painful sense of 
oppression on the eyelids and restraint upon the tongue which usually 
attends an unpleasant dream. Nearer and nearer came that pale, haggard 
face, till the sound of his breathing became audible. '^ That is myself 
breathing quick, and no wonder/* thought he. " Edmund Bayntun, why 
don't you rouse yourself ? What a fool you are I " and uttering the last 
sentence with the full strength of his voice, Edmund started up, and at 
the same moment the spectre staggered back, exclaiming, 

" Ay, sirs ! That is not a civil way to speak to a gentleman, more 
especially finding himself turned out of his own bed when he comes home 
to it, wet and tired." • 



r^^ 







More and more perplexed, Bayntun stammered out, " Really, sir, I beg 
your pardon, but I thought — I took you — that is to say, I fancied that I 
was dreaming, and I don't feel quite sure whether I am awake now." 

" Waking or dreaming, my man, you should always use civil language. 
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When I saw you lying so comfortably in my bed, I was just thinking I 
would leave you there, and go down myself to the kitchen fire; but really, 
your uncivil speech ! — Ha ! ha ! it is a good joke, too, to be mistaken for 
a dream. So, good night to you, young man, and I will not disturb you 
again.** 

The next morning the Doctor was found fast asleep in the kitchen. 
His young patient at the house of Glennaclach not needing his assistance 
so much as another sick person in the Glen, he had left him early in the 
evening, and preferred coming home to Glen Bogie rather than returning 
late at night to disturb the household of Mr. Stewart. Early in the day 
the young laird arrived, with a pressing invitation to the four English 
strangers to come and stay at his house. They willingly accepted it^ and 
whether they enjoyed the visit is a question to be best answered by those 
who have found themselves the guests of a Highland family, amongst 
their own beautiful glens, and mountains, and woods, and waterfalls, after 
passing months and years in cities, and amidst '* the hum, the buzz, the 
crush of men." 

Bayntun spent much time after this in the society of his friend Hardy, 
and, yielding to his advice and example, adopted a more stirring, healthful, 
vigorous course of thought and life, and his favourite motto was — 

" Let us, then, be np and doing, 
With a heart for any fate." 



THE MIEACULOUS TKEE OF GUIMAEAENS; 

A LEGEND OF PORTUQAL, BY FATUER MAKOEL.* 

The Gothic kingdom of Spain, which, founded by the illustrious Enric, 
extended over the whole of the peninsula from the Pyrenees to the shores 
of Lusitania, had already endured for nearly two centuries, when, on the 
death of the pious Receswind, the nobles were under the necessity of 
choosing a successor for the vacant throne. 

This was a difficult matter ; on every side they turned their eyes to find 
some one worthy to rule (and that was by no means an easy job) among the 

* Dae allowances will be made for some of the expressions in this tale when it is ro- 
membercd that it is written by a Koman Catholic monk of bjgonc dajs. — Ed. 
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Doble race of the Goths ; but it seemed probable that they would roll their 
eyes out of their sockets, and to no purpose, till some bright genius among 
them suggested that they should seek the aid and advice of the infallible 
head of the Church to extricate them from the mire of doubt and difficulty 
in which they were plunged. They did so ; the successor of St. Peter 
pointed to the west. 

" There," said he, " you will find a man, f actus ad unguem, as Horace 
says, that is, a proper man; noble, jet afiable; learned, yet humble; pious 
and meek, yet brave and warlike ; him seek, for he is well able to govern 
these realms. Wamba is his name. Make him your king, obey this 
mandate, and may Heaven prosper his rule.*' 

Immediately officers were despatched in all directions to search fur the 
intended monarch. They wandered in vain from place to place, till they 
reached the beautiful province of the Minho, the paradise of Lusitania ; 
here they received tidings that, in one of its most picturesque and fertile 
valleys, there dwelt a man bearing the name of him whom they sought. 
They forthwith proceeded to his mansion, but he was away from home, 
and so they amused themselves in the mean time by making enquiries 
about him pro et con. The pro's had it. They found he was a man of 
great learning and of lofty birth> but so devoted to the peaceful pursuit of 
agriculture, that no allurement could turn him from it ; that he was 
already long past the prime of life, and of a most benignant and mild 
character. They immediately agreed that this must be the man whom 
the Pope had indicated. 

Wamba, in the mean time, got notice of the purpose of their coming, 
and accordingly refused to return to his home till they had taken their 
departure. They, however, were not men to be defeated in their inten- 
tions, and having told the neighbours that they were sent to make Wamba 
king of the Goths, all the chief people joined in the search, for they ex- 
pected that, should he be raised to such a dignity, he would naturally take 
measures to increase the prosperity of his native place, and give his 
former associates a lift in the world. 

Some foolish chroniclers assert that Wamba was a mere clown, poor 
and illiterate, and that such was the case is believed even to this day by 
the peasantry of the province; but it is quite a mistake, as the authentic 
history of the time will prove. 

The officers, who were all nobles of high rank, waited for some days 
at Wamba's house in expectation of his return, till at length, when their 
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patience was pretty nearly exhausted, a scout brought intelligence that 
he was returning homewards with a large herd of cattle that he had pur- 
chased at a neighbouring fair. So they immediately started to meet him. 
They encountered him in that part of the valley where now stands the 
beautiful town of 6uimaraens,below a lofty hill, on which, many centuries 
afterwards, the renowned Alfonso Henrique built a strong fortress, the 
magnificent ruins of which exist to this day. 

In those warlike times everyone went armed; even the shepherd on the 
mountain side watched his fiock with his bow and spear, ever ready to 
protect his charge as well against a human marauder as against the 
prowling wolf. Thus, Wamba was armed with a tough spear, and at- 
tended by a numerous band of retainers he brought up the rear of a fine 
herd of large short-horned beasts. Here again tradition is at fault, as it 
is falsely asserted and erroneously believed that he carried a pao (a goad) 
in his hand, just as if so great a man would personally have urged on his 
lazy cattle. Whereas history distinctly mentions it as a bright headed 
spear, and of a shape that would make the taking it out of one's body even 
more unpleasant than the putting it in. No sooner did the nobles see him 
than, recognising by his white and flowing beard, lofty stature, and digni- 
fied deportment, the man whom they sought-, they quickly advanced and 
on their bended knees tendered him the royal diadem. 

" Make me a king, indeed ! " he exclaimed ; " not I, by my troth. Leave 
me to attend to my farming concerns, and seek for some one else who is 
fool enough to wish to exchange the quiet and security of a private 
station for the toil and danger of a throne." 

Having thus delivered himself, it must be owned with more honesty 
than civility, he prepared to resume his journey. 

Astounded and annoyed, the nobles knew not what to do, when one of 
their number, Duke Wifred by name, sprang forward, and seizing Wamba 
by the throat, placed his dagger in unpleasant proximity to it, and 
exclaimed — 

" What ! after giving us all this trouble, do you think we are to be 
thus baulked of our king whom the Pope himself has pointed out ? Our king 
you must and shall be, whether you like it or not." 

" Foolish man ! " said Wamba, giving the duke such a look that, though 
his family history says he was six feet six in his sandals, made him feel 
at that moment remarkably small ; " if I will not be your king, I will not ; " 
which conclusive argument he enforced by jerking the exigeani duke to the 
distance of many yards. 
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Nothing daunted hj this circumstance, the other nobles and the people 
pressed round Wamba, entreating him to become their king. ^ 

" On mj word, cavaliers, this is a very strange request you make of me. 
Here am I, at an advanced stage of life, wishing for nothing but peace 
and quiet, and you have the unconscionable cruelty to desire me to take 
upon my shoulders all the cares of royalty. Go away ! go away I You 
speak foolishly." 

In spite of his refusal the people still pressed him, raising loud shouts 
of '' Long live Wamba, King of the Goths ! Long live King Wamba I " 
and would not let him move from the little mound on which he was 
standing. What vexed him still more was, that his own immediate 
followers, whom he expected would side with him and aid him in escaping, 
joined with the rest of the crowd in their vociferations. At last, angered 
beyond measure at their importunity, he shouted out, at the same time 
striking his long spear into the ground, " I tell you what, cavaliers, you 
may go on shouting till doomsday, if it so pleases you ; but till my tough 
old spear becomes a tree, I will never be King of the G^ths, so help me 
the Holy Virgin and all the Saints at my utmost need." 

At these words silence pervaded the multitude, and despair seized the 
breasts of noble and peasant, for well they knew that he would never 
break so great an oath ; and the only alternative of looking elsewhere for 
a king was one they could not contemplate with anything but horror, 
considering the wear and tear of mind and body they had already been 
subjected to in the matter ; besides, they were puzzled to know what the 
Pope could have meant by recommending for their choice a man who had, 
by so tremendous an oath, apparently shut himself out from the dignity 
offered. Could his Holiness have been taking a species of mental *' sight " 
at them, and exclaiming in the Pontifical sleeve, '' There he is ; don 't you 
wish you may get him? " The thought was perplexing, and it is impos- 
sible to say to what extent his power and character of infallibility might 
have been shaken, had it not been for what followed. Crest-fallen and 
melancholy, they were about to separate and leave Wamba to pursue his 
course unmolested, when those nearest the spear suddenly cried out with 
joyful accents, "A miracle ! a miracle ! " 

All eyes were turned eagerly to where Wamba stood, when, to their 
astonishment, they beheld the tough and sapless old spear which Wamba 
had stuck into the ground putting forth leaves and shooting out branches. 
The Pope's reputation went up to a premium immediately : onward went 
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the process of vivificatioDy and, in a few minutes, on the top of the mound 
stood a beautiful and flourishing tree. Wamba was as much astonished as 
the rest, and having now no excuse for refusing a dignity, which more- 
over the hand of Heaven had so miraculously pointed out as his right and 
his duty, he consented to become King of the Goths. For many years he 
ruled happily and prosperously over that people, who never regretted the 
choice they had made, and always afterwards, in cases of doubt and 
difficulty, applied for advice to his Holiness for the time being. 

The tree remains to this day in the centre of the town of Guimaraens, 
and is an irrefragable proof, if any were wanted, of the truth of the 
miracle. The pious inhabitants, sensible of the inestimable benefits to be 
derived from the presence of so miraculous a tree, treat it with the 
greatest veneration, and have surrounded it with an iron paling to 
preserve it from injury. One part of the wonder is, that it has not 
increased niuch in size or changed in appearance since Wamba planted it ; 
so much so, that the sceptical assert that the original tree died long ago, 
and that the present plant is a young sapling renewed occasionally at 
night by the priests of the neighbouring cathedral ; but such an idea is 
worthy only of infidels and heretics, and should be scouted by every true 
and pious Catholic. 

A church and monastery were immediately built by Wamba near the 
spot, round which in process of time sprang up the handsome and 
flourishing town of Guimaraens. 



A TALE OF A EAT. 
By M. F. 



It is not surprising that people so proverbially credulous and superstitious 
as the Irish peasantry should regard the rat as an "wwcanwy" creature — 
to borrow an expressive word from our northern neighbours. They have. 
Indeed, so exaggerated an idea of the superhuman intelligence and powers 
of the rat, that they lower their voices when speaking about them, fully 
believing that the creatures have the gift of understanding human speech ; 
and especially so when any designs are being formed inimical to their safety. 
Certainly this race of little quadrupeds occasionally give such evidences 
of foresight and sagacity, as almost to account for the sort of reverence in 
which they are held by servants and others of the lower classes in Ireland. 
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A friend of mine some years ago paid a visit to a relation of hers near 
Cork, whose husband, an officer in the army, was absent on foreign ser- 
vice. The residence was a country house, which had belonged to a certain 

Colonel B , who, unfortunately, had not borne a good character in life. 

The family and household were entirely composed of females, the men 
required for outdoor labour all sleeping in their own homes ; and to this 
absence of masculine protection was attributed the nightly terror of the 
servant maids, who constantly muttered and murmured about unaccount- 
able noises in the house after darkness covered the face of the world. 

Mary, the kitchen maid, who was an original half-civilised Kerry 
woman, at length confidently asserted that the house was haunted by the 

late Colonel B ; she was "sartin sure that his sperrit walked, for no 

other mortal thing could explain all the strange things that happened in 
the place." 

Certain it was, that though my friend believed all her servants to be 
honest and trustworthy, yet many small articles were missed from day to 
day, such as pocket handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, gloves — and, in short, all 
such little articles as careless children will sometimes leave lying about. 
Mary, too, complained bitterly that a nice smart cap which she had pre- 
pared for the coming Sunday, and hung upon a nail in her bedroom, had 
strangely disappeared; and this caused great excitement amongst her fellow- 
servants, any of whom might be suspected of having abstracted it. 

Shortly after this mysterious occurrence, the lady of the house was one 
night going up stairs, candle in hand, when she met an enormous rat 
leisurely descending. It passed her so slowly and so fearlessly that the 
lady, who was a person of considerable nerve, flashed the candle in its 
face to hurry its movements. 

She had not previously been aware that there were any rats upon the 
premises, but this encounter furnished her with a clue to the haunted 
noises, and possibly, she thought, to the vanished articles of apparel also ; 
so, losing no time, she placed bread and butter, daintily sprinkled with 
arsenic, in the kitchen that very night ; and this also, to her no small 
satisfaction, was gone ere morning. 

The noises, however, continued, so that the ghost was not laid, and the 
terrors of the servants, as well as the wonderful tales they had to tell, 
continued to increase and multiply. 

At length, one night, they all rushed, pale with fear, into the drawing- 
room, declaring, with trembling lips, that there were robbers in the house. 
Arming themselves with poker and tongs, my friend and her hostess went 
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down stairs and searched in every room and closet, but in vain. Miss 

C at length ventured into the coal-cellar, the door of which was 

nearly opposite to that of the kitchen, the cellar running far back under 
the staircase. One of the servants, carrying a lighted candle, accom- 
panied her, and holding forward the light, she uttered a cry, and started 
back in a paroxysm of terror, declaring that a woman was lying far in, on 
a heap of coal, with her head turned towards the door. 

Miss C took courage to look in too, and the rest followed her 

example, with more or less timidity, and all alike believed that there a 
woman truly lay. They called to her repeatedly to rise and come out ; 
they threatened, they encouraged, but in vain ; their words were all un- 
heeded. One then lightly struck what appeared to be the head of tLe 
figure with the point of the poker, or some defensive weapon, and crushed 
—no human skull — but a woman's empty cap ! 

Mary then ventured into the sombre recess, and found that her cap, her 
beautiful Sunday cap, which she had sat up so late on the Saturday night 
to trim, had been appropriated by a rat of taste, to canopy a comfortable 
bed, composed of missing gloves, handkerchiefs, and cuffs; and surrounded 
by piles of meat, potatoes, neat little pieces of bread and butter — the 
poisoned bait — all stored up for the days of sickness or of scarcity. 

" Yeh, wisha ! Gracious, save us ! That I mighten'd sin. Missis," ex- 
claimed Mary, in her choice vernacular, "but 'tis the way he roasts the 
praties for hisself ! Sure we never has a roast pratie with the pelt 
(skin) on him I" 

The next evening a gentleman friend lay in ambush for the rat, and 
shot it in the courtyard. It was a female, and had, doubtless, laid up all 
the store of good things, like any other provident parent, for its expected 
family. 

But still the servants resolutely persisted that the rat was '^ None other 
than the ould Colonel. Sure no one knows about them creatures!" 



A SHOET YARN. 



CAriAIN TllOLLOPE Ain> THE GLATTON. 

You VE heard speak of the mutiny at the Nore. It 's not an affair I like 
much to think about, but there's one thing I will say, the blue jackets 
were not so much to blame as some people were inclined to suppose. The 
fact was, that a set of sea lawyers had got among the ship's companies. 
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and that the scum of the jails were then sent to keep them company. 
There's no doubt the seamen had grievances ; the provisions were bad, 
and often scanty, and they were cheated of their wages, and tricked and 
ill-used in all sorts of ways ; but they did n't take the proper way to get 
their wrongs redressed. However, there was fuel, and these sea lawyers 
set it in a blaze, and some of them got hung for their pains, and served 
them right, and there was an end of the matter ; but for some days it 
seemed a toss-up whether the navy of England would come to an end or 
not. By the good conduct and good management of the captains and 
officers of some ships, the crews did not mutiny. At that time, I be- 
longed to the Glatton, 56 guns, commanded by Captain Henry Trollope. 
There was n't a braver or more determined man, or a better officer in the 
servica By some means or other we had two or three of the sea lawyers, 
I have been speaking of, aboard us ; and they had been working away 
secretly among the men, and some of the delegates from the other ships 
had paid us a visit, and the consequence was that the greater number of 
our men resolved to join the mutineers. We were brought up in Yar- 
mouth Roads, and the plan was to secure the officers, and to run down to 
the Nore, where the fleet was assembled. Any one who knew the captain 
might have guessed that he was n't ignorant of what was taking place. 
Well, the very day before the mutiny, as had been arranged, was to break 
out, the captain ordered the gunner to place a table, chair, and a lantern, 
and some provisions, and a chart and compass, and a brace of pistols in the 
magazine. You must understand that there are two doors to the magazine 
on board a big ship, with a space between them, and the outer door is 
formed of an open grating. It was in this space the captain had the 
things placed. When all was ready, he went and locked himself in, and 
•opening the inner door of the magazine, sat himself down quite coolly at 
the table, with the pistols before him., 

" Now," says he to the gunner, " go and tell these sea lawyers, and 
the other scoundrels who propose to supersede me in command of the ship, 
to come down here, as I want to have a word with them." 

The men, very much to their astonishment, were all picked out by 
iiame, and down they came, pretty well certain that something had gone 
wrong. There they found the captain seated inside the magazine, looking 
more stern and determined than they had ever seen him before, 

" My lads," said he, in a voice which showed that he was in earnest, 
"I understand that some of this ship's company have a wish to join the 
mutineers at the Nore. Now, mark me, I don't intend they shall. I am 
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captain of this ship, and captain I intend to remain, while I live, during 
his Majesty's pleasure. You all know me by this time. In five minutes 
I shall have the hands turned up, and I intend to put to sea. But, mark 
me again, I'll not allow a set of mutineers to exist aboard the Glatton. The 
moment I find that the ship is not on her proper course, up we all go 
together. On deck with you ! Remember that I am here." 

He pointed a pistol at the magazine — the men sprang on deck — the 
ship was got under weigh without a word of remonstrance, and ran out 
to the northward to take a cruise in the North Sea. Never had she been 
more carefully steered, for no one for a moment forgot where tlieir captain 
was. The Glatton soon after fought one of the most gallant actions dur- 
ing the war. I have often pictured to myself the captain, seated solitary 
and determined, far down in the dark hold, yet all the time the presiding 
spirit of the active crew on deck. It would make a fine subject for a 
painting. 




THE END. 
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captain of this ship, and captain I intend to remain, while I live, during 
his Majesty's pleasure. You all know me hy this time. In five minutes 
I shall have the hands turned up, and I intend to put to sea. But, mark 
me again, I'll not allow a set of mutineers to exist aboard the Glatton. The 
moment I find that the ship is not on her proper course, up wer all go 
together. On deck with you ! Remember that I am here." 
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